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INEFFECTUAL PREFERENCES 


In an article last. July, when the fiscal discussion was in its infancy 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals had not been definitely formulated, 
I pointed out how little difference even a 5s. per quarter duty on 
foreign wheat imported into this country, and similar preferences on 
other articles of agricultural produce, would make to the Colonies, 
and how little difference in return would result to the United King- 
dom from any preferences in their markets which the Colonies could 
give. Apart from all questions of principle, the proposals before the 
country, it seems to me, should be considered from this point of 
view. What is the use of endlessly discussing theories of free trade 
and protection when no material advantage can result to anybody 
from the special proposals put forward, even if protectionist principles 
are fully admitted? I propose, therefore, to resume the discussion 
with reference to the preferences we are to give to the Colonies, and 
the advantages promised us in the shape of the extended colonial culti- 
vation of wheat and other articles, and the final result of making the 
Empire self-sustaining in the matter of its food supplies. If the 
preferences will not conduce to these ends, and the final result is 
unattainable in any near future, if at all, why continue a discussion 
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which must proceed on the assumption that the preferences are to 
be effectual ? 

The discussion is more suited for farmers and speculators than 
for economists, or for the masses of electors who have now to pass 
judgment upon it. But it is one of the inevitable penalties of a 
protectionist policy, in posse as well as in esse, that we must all 
become speculators, The Government is being constantly asked to do 
something in expectation of purely speculative and contingent 
results, such as speculators—and speculators alone—are accustomed 
to anticipate. 

It is amazing to see, by the way, the cocksureness of some of our 
protectionist friends. The keenest speculators, I believe, are never 
quite so sure of anything future, after they take every pains to be 
right, as many people who are not acquainted with the speculators’ 
problems are about their answer to the present question when they 
have taken no pains at all. 


The proposition before us then is that a duty of 2s. per quarter 
on wheat imported from foreign countries, and duties of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem on other articles of agricultural produce, except maize 
and pork and bacon, which are specially omitted as the food of the 
poorest, will have for effect partly to increase the home production 
and partly and chiefly to increase the production in the Colonies, so 
that the Colonies will be great gainers, the people of the United 
Kingdom will be less and less dependent on foreign countries for 
their supply of food, and the Empire will be in the end self- 
sustaining. What we have to enquire into are the pros and cons 
of this speculation. 

On the preliminary point of the gain to the Colonies on the 
existing production, I may refer to my former article. Even with a 
duty of 5s. per quarter on wheat, and corresponding or 10 per cent. 
duties on other articles of agricultural produce, it was shown that the 
immediate bounty to the Colonies at the expense of the people of the 
United Kingdom would not be more than about 1,200,000/. for 
wheat alone, and 4,000,000/. at the outside for all articles including 
wheat, and that these sums would not materially increase the 
general purchasing power of the Colonies,' whose aggregate income 
might be taken as 1,200,000,000/. Now the bonus is to be some- 
thing much less material. Instead of 1,219,000/. for wheat it is to 
be two-fifths of that amount, 2s. instead of 5s. per quarter, or about 
half a million only, and about 2,000,000/. only on all articles put 
together. These are the amounts about which the present pother is 
raised. People with 1,200,000,000/. annually to spend are to have 
their.average incomes raised by one-sixth of a hundredth pert, and 
their increased purchasing power, it is supposed, is to be sensibly felt 
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in the United Kingdom, where the people have an aggregate 
income of close upon 2,000,000,000/., although this small increase 
of purchasing power may be directed in part only upon the produc- 
tions of the United Kingdom itself. 

There is consequently no immediate gain to the Colonies of any 
particular value in the proposed preferences, especially no immediate 
gain that will at all stimulate the trade of the United Kingdom. 
What extension of agricultural production is probable either at home 
or in the Colonies ? 

For answer, I would submit that apart from the risk involved in all 
speculations which would make the speculator hesitate—the risk of 
war, or money panic, or political uncertainty, as Lord Salisbury 
specially feared in this very matter—such bonuses on future pro- 
duction or extended future production are not sufficient to count 
materially to the farmer in any part of the world. His business is 
altogether too rough and depends on too large chances for sums of 
this kind to affect his calculation of future profit and loss. Let us 
see how they will look in the concrete to a farmer who is already 
working at a maximum, with no capital or labour to spare for ex- 
periments, taking wheat as the leading article. An English farmer 
having say twenty acres of wheat producing four quarters per acre, 
or eighty quarters in all, will at 30s. per quarter receive 120/. If 
he gets 2s. per quarter extra through the preference, he will receive 
1281. instead of 120/., and for this he may be more or less grateful 
as a windfall, but still not particularly grateful, as the ordinary fluc- 
tuations of quantity produced and price—which may easily be 20 per 
cent. or more—far exceed the bonus of 8/. If he should contemplate 
extending his cultivation by one-fourth, which would be a great 
change, what he would have before him would be that instead of 
getting 30/. for the produce of an additional five acres or twenty 
quarters, he might get 32/., a difference of 2/., which would hardly 
enter into his calculations at all if he could only be sure of the 301. 
An English farmer with twenty acres of wheat has to be guided by 
much larger differences and considerations. Take again a Canadian 
peasant farmer with about ten acres of wheat growing twenty-five 
quarters at a maximum price of 20s., giving him 25/. at the end of 
the year. He will be thankful enough for 2/. 10s, extra on his 
present production; but suppose he contemplates increasing it by 
one-half—which he would do even now, if he could, as wheat is his 
cash crop—the proposed stimulus would enable him to look forward 
to receiving for the produce of his additional five acres, or twelve and 
a half quarters, the sum of 13/. 15s. instead of 12/. 10s., a difference 
again not great enough to affect him much, because the 12/. 10s. 
would induce him if anything could. A speculative Canadian farmer 
on a large scale would necessarily be in a similar position. For 140 
quarters, the average produce of about fifty-six acres of wheat, which 
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seems to be the usual amount allotted to wheat by Manitoban farmers, 
the maximum price now receivable would be perhaps 140/., to which 
the preference of 2s. would make an addition of 14/. Clearly if 
satisfied that he can look forward to 140/. or any such sum in 
average years, the Manitoban farmer or any other speculator would 
not alter his procedure by the prospect of other 141. He does what 
he can now to capture the 140/., and he cannot do more. The 
inducement must be very strong indeed that will increase 
the present strain when every motive exists already to add to the 
production. 

Nor is it a mere matter of guess-work what the action of 
individual farmers will be regarding an addition of 2s. to the price of 
wheat. In the last eight years the Gazette average price of wheat has 
risen from 22s. 10d. and 23s. ld., the prices of 1894 and 1895 
respectively, to 26s. 9d. and 28s. 1d. in 1901 and 1902, having been 
still higher in 1898 ; but the area under wheat in Great Britain only 
rose from 1,417,000 acres in 1895, the lowest point, to 1,726,000 acres 
in 1902, falling back to 1,581,000 acres in the current year. This 
is after a much greater rise in price than 2s. 

Similarly, as far as India is concerned, we find that the imports 
from that country in 1902 are almost exactly the same as in 1895, 
viz. eight to nine million cwt., or about two million quarters, not- 
withstanding the rise in price. 

From Australia and New Zealand the imports are also about the 
same, viz. less than a million quarters, both in 1895 and at the 
present time, notwithstanding the rise in price. 

It is thus clear that a 2s. rise in price will not of itself increase 
the wheat area or production. Per contra, in British North America, 
where we do find a large increase of the wheat area and wheat yield 
going on for a considerable number of years, we also find that the 
improvement has coincided with various fluctuations of price, and it 
seems reasonable to connect it with the obvious cause, an increased 
immigration into Canada, which has not wanted the stimulus of an 
extra 2s. per quarter. 

Mutatis mutandis, what is true of wheat is of course true of 
other articles. All the articles of farming production are liable to 
such changes of quantities and markets, to such accidents of disease, 
floods and droughts, as to make the whole business a gamble, so that 
a difference in the average price to be made by a preference of this 
sort will hardly tell. The stimulus, it will be observed, is to be 
much less for all other articles than it is for wheat. The exemption 
of maize and ‘ bacon’ from duty on imports from foreign countries, 
so that as regards these there will be no preference, will also have a 
singular effect, which would probably be more noticeable in fact than 
it is now likely to be if the difference were greater. If other 
agricultural products are raised in price by the duty, will not the 
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tendency be for maize and bacon to rise also by ‘ sympathy,’ just as 
wool, hemp, and silk rose during the cotton famine of 1862-6 as 
well as cotton itself? In that case, as maize and pork products are 
hardly at all imported from the Colonies, but come from foreign 
countries only, an unexpected effect of the preferences would be to 
stimulate the growth of maize and pork in foreign countries, and so 
diminish pro tanto the favour intended for the Colonies. 

It has also to be considered that a preference to wheat or any 
one article only might have some effect, which would not result 
from a preference to all. Attention could then be concentrated on 
the favoured article, whereas there will be no temptation to do so 
when all receive a preference. 

There is yet another practical objection to the anticipation of 
any extensive effect from the preferences, There are important 
crops which are comparatively unsuitable for the Colonies, of which 
at least they contribute but an inconsiderable surplus for export to 
the United Kingdom. Barley has already been identified by Mr. 
Chaplin as a crop where the advantage will be to the home and not 
to the colonial producer. Maize and pork have been referred to 
above as in the same category. So with oats, sugar, and many kinds 
of fruit and vegetables. A general tax on such articles from foreign 
countries will not be a real preference to the Colonies, and cannot 
therefore have the effects assumed. There is also one special case of 
a Colony which sends us already the maximum surplus it can produce 
of its principal article of export, or very nearly the maximum 
surplus, viz. New Zealand, which talks of improving the quality of its 
fresh mutton, as. there is not much to be looked for from an increase 
of the quantity exported. As far as additional supplies of fresh 
mutton are concerned, New Zealand is in the position of a country 
which cannot produce fresh mutton at all. 

It would appear then that there are grave reasons for questioning 
the assumed operation of the proposed stimulus to the agricultural 
production of the Colonies, and similar production at home. Apart 
from the uncertainty of all speculations which ought never to be lost 
sight of, the stimulus itself is small, not sufficient according to past 
experience or the consideration of concrete cases to induce the 
majority of farmers to act. Neither at home, nor in India, nor in 
Australia has there been any such growth of wheat consequent on a 
larger rise of price than 2s. to lead us to expect an augmentation as 
the result of a preference of 2s. only; while in Canada, where the 
area and production of wheat and some other articles have increased, 
the obvious cause is the immigration into new regions such as we 
have witnessed with similar results for many years in the Far West 
of the United States and in the Argentine Republic. Last of all 
there are several articles, such as barley, where the Colonies are able 
to grow but a very small surplus for export, or where they are already 
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up to their maximum, as in the case of New Zealand and fresh mutton, 
or where they are naturally not adapted to compete. If home and 
colonial production are to be increased by means of preferences, 
it cannot be by such small preferences as those that are now in 
question. 


With this conclusion there seems an end to the dream of the 
British Empire becoming self-sustaining in the matter of food, but so 
much importance is attached to the latter idea that some additional 
remarks may be made. There are really two questions to be con- 
sidered—the prospect for wheat specially, which is interesting to 
Canada, and the prospect for other articles. 

As regards wheat, then, the situation is that Canada, quite apart 
from preference, will probably increase largely its cultivation of 
wheat; it needs no preference to do so; but even so it will hardly 
take the place of all foreign countries in supplying the United 
Kingdom with wheat at an early date. The question is one of 
population and the growth of population in Canada for forty years 
has not been so veryrapid. The figures are: 


Addition in 1861-71 . . . . =. . 645,000 
“a EE ne ie a ow) eee 
e 181-91 . . . . . . 509,000 
nf 1891-1001. . . . .« .« 688,000 


With these additions Canada at the last census, three years ago, had 
@ population of 5,600,000, which has increased since then probably 
by 300,000 or more, owing to the boom in the North-West which 
has set in, so that at the next census it may have increased a 
million from the previous census, instead of the half million we have 
had hitherto. At the same time its net surplus of wheat for export 
is now about 3,000,000 quarters—it imports from as well as exports 
to the United States—and allowing for the increase of population 
being specially in the North-West, where it takes about 250,000 
people to grow 5,000,000 quarters of wheat, we may assume that 
the surplus, allowing for an increased production of 5,000,000 
quarters, and for increased local consumption, will be doubled by 
1910, and another addition of 6,000,000 quarters made by 1920. 
Large as these figures are, they are very far from the sanguine 
estimates now being put forward in Canada, and still leave a 
great gap to be supplied by foreign countries, even if the United 
Kingdom obtains the whole surplus. We want about 20,000,000 
quarters to displace the present foreign supply, and there is a 
prospect of about 10,000,000 quarters only from Canada in the 
next twenty years. The surplus may also be trenched upon by 
demands from foreign countries, Germany for instance, as well as 
by South Africa, which the Australian Colonies may not be able to 
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supply fully. Without venturing on a speculative conclusion myself, 
I need not say that if one were addressing a City audience the 
utmost moderation in all estimates for the future would be advised. 
Even as regards wheat, therefore, there being no Colony except 
Canada to be considered, the prospect of the British Empire 
becoming self-sustaining appears somewhat remote. 

Coming to other articles than food, what we have to consider more 
fully is the position of the Colonies as regard those articles where 
the share they contribute of imports into the United Kingdom is 
now small. As any one can see who will pick out the items from 
the last Annual Statement of Trade, we imported in 1902 of different 
grains, meat, butter and fat, and fruit, sugar, and miscellaneous 
articles, about 200 millions worth (in round figures), of which 33 
millions, or one-sixth, only came from British Colonies and possessions. 
In the case of one or two articles a large proportion came from the 
Colonies, but the general run is about asixth. If we were to include 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, this proportion would rise to a fifth, but to 
include such articles would involve the addition of beer, wine, and 
spirits, and perhaps other articles not usually thought of as ‘ food.’ 
The proportion of one-sixth may thus stand. That the Colonies in 
some cases send a larger proportion—for instance, cheese 4°4 millions 
out of 6°4, or two-thirds (mainly from Canada); fresh mutton 
3°8 millions out of 6-9 millions, or more than a half (mainly from 


New Zealand)—also involves the receipt of a smaller proportion in 
other cases. There need, however, be no doubt on the point, the 
following being a list of articles of food of which the Colonies send 
us little or none: 


Total Imports from British 
Imports Colonies and 
possessions 

Millions Millions 

Barley . ° ° ; ° - £71 

Oats and oatmeal . . , . 85 

Maize and maize meal . ‘ . 18 

Bacon ., ; ; ‘ ° . 184 

Beef, fresh and salted . . 

Ham . . , , . . & 

Pork, fresh and salted . , a 

Unenumerated . ‘ . . ae 

Poultry and game . ° ; . aa 

Butter and margarine . . - 231 

Eggs . . , , ‘ - 63 

Lard ° ° P . ‘ « £2 

Imitation lard . : m - O88 

Preserved milk - . . 

Oleo oil . ° ° ° ° . O83 

Fruit, raw and preserved (includ- 

ing raisins) ° ° ° - 128 
Sugar . 15:7 


Total Sey 
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In this long list of articles, amounting in value to 116,000,000/. out 
of the 200 millions worth of food we import, the share of the Colonies 
is no more than eight millions, or about 64 per cent. only, while the 
articles in which the Colonies are only nominally represented or quite 
unrepresented, such as barley, fresh pork, beef (fresh and salted), maize 
and maize meal, and ‘sugar,’ account for many millions. : 

It is needless to say then that as regards the articles in the above 
list the Colonies have practically to begin their competition with 
foreign countries. How far such competition can go, and in what 
time foreign countries may be superseded, if from circumstances of 
climate and population they can be superseded at all, is surely a 
most speculative question. The problem will require much study 
even if we come to the conclusion, which I confess seems to me very 
doubtful on strategical grounds, that it is desirable to obtain our 
food from British Colonies and possessions exclusively, or even to 
reduce very largely the proportion we now obtain from foreign 
countries. Doubts as to the practicability of the proposals may well 
affect our judgment of their desirability. It is no part of wisdom to 
cry for the moon. 


The suggestion has been made to me in conversation, and it is 
an extremely natural suggestion, that if a small preference will not 
augment the agricultural production of the Colonies, a larger pre- 


ference may; and that the question should be discussed with re- 
ference to large as well as small preferences. The answer is that 
large and small preferences are not in pari materia, We may 
deviate from sound principle a little at a certain cost for the sake of 
avoiding a worse evil, as when a small duty is imposed on imports of 
corn, or on the export of coal, in order to diminish an excessive 
income tax. But serious deviations, involving great diversions of 
trade from its natural channels, are on a different footing. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that if small preferences will not effect the objects 
of their promoters, all that has to be done is to make the preferences 
larger. Even this might not answer, as we have seen, looking to the 
number and importance of different articles of agricultural production 
which the Colonies hardly export to us at all. But admitting that 
it is mainly a question of how much, just see how we should stand 
as regards the cost of the operation. In July last my calculation 
was that with a duty of 5s. per quarter on wheat the cost to con- 
sumers in this country would be 8,300,000/., of which 5,000,000/. 
would go to the Government, about 2,000,000/. to the home pro- 
ducer, and 1,200,000/. to the colonial grower—a great disturbance, 
it was remarked, for so small a result to our colonial friends. Similar 
duties on all our imports, it was also calculated, would place the 
consumers in this country under a burden of 21,000,000/. for imports 
alone (and another 21,000,000/., the increased price which would go 
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to the home producer), about 4,000,000/. in all being received by 
the Colonies, and 17,000,000/. by the Government. Under the 
duties as now actually proposed, smaller as they are, my calculation 
is that the burden on the consumers of the United Kingdom would 
still be about 15,000,000/., of which about 1,400,0001. will go to the 
Colonies, 5,600,000/. to the Government, and 8,000,000/. to the home 
producer—again a great disturbance for very little advantage to the 
Colonies. But with higher preferences the burden would easily 
become fifty or a hundred millions, of which only a fraction would 
go to the Colonies. By such a burden the home consumer would be 
seriously affected, granting all that can be said as to the amount 
paid to the Government being a substitute for other taxation, and as 
to the amount by which the home producer benefits remaining within 
the country and tending to strengthen home industry. The initial 
disadvantage is obviously too great to be corrected satisfactorily in 
apy such indirect manner. 

It will be urged, indeed, that the initial disadvantage will not be 
so great as appears ; that neither the duty on foreign imports will fall 
altogether on the home consumer as supposed, nor will the price of 
produce exempt from the duty rise by the full amount of the differ- 
ential charge imposed on a portion of the supply. To any such 
suggestions, however, the obvious reply is that academic discussions 
of exceptions to the ordinary incidence of taxation are very well in 
their proper place; but when it comes to business, business men 
always take for granted that charges on goods on their way to the 
consumer fall on the consumer, and that if the cost of bringing to 
market any material portion of the total supply necessary to meet 
the total demand is increased, the whole supply is raised in price by 
this cost. This is the ‘cost of production,’ which regulates the price 
of the whole supply. For business purposes it is unnecessary to 
consider anything but this ordinary and usual effect of charges on 
commodities and additions to the cost of production of a necessary 
part of the supply. 

Higher preferences then are not to be discussed as a matter of 
course if small preferences fail. The introduction of such a factor 
alters the entire problem. For very good reasons we may be sure the 
proposal is confined to that of small preferences only. It is at least 
possible to argue for them as involving no great loss to the com- 
munity, though the loss is greater than some of their advocates sup- 
pose. But while they are less objectionable on that score than higher 
preferences would be, they have the fatal defect of being wholly in- 
effectual. Between the Scylla aud Charybdis of ineffectual pre- 
ferences on the one hand, and preferences that might perhaps be 
effectual but are too costly on the other, the shipwreck of the 
proposals seems assured. 

It may be asked why so many of our colonial friends are in 
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favour of such preferences, if these and like criticisms and objections 
are well founded. May I suggest in reply, with all hesitation, that 
colonial opinion in such a matter is perhaps biassed, unconsciously 
no doubt, but biassed all the same. It is the Colonies which are to 
receive the bonus, and it is always agreeable to receive money, much 
or little, without any return, as the proposed bonus will be received 
on the volume of existing production. The money will be received, 
moreover, by a comparatively small class, chiefly, as regards wheat, 
the farmers in the Far West of Canada, while behind this class, if I 
may hazard a guess, there may be found a number of land specula- 
tors, whose speculation will be favoured by a windfall from the 
English Government, even though small, enhancing the price of land 
taken up by immigrants. What the English Government has to 
beware of in all such proposals is undoubtedly the little finger of the 
speculator and promoter, who sees his way to realising a capital profit 
out of the trifling differences, as they may appear, which are alone in 
view. 


“The conclusion is that we should inquire most carefully in 
detail into these suggested measures of protection, besides examining 
them in principle and theory. The detail helps in fact to let us see 
what the proposals really are, and may often render theoretical ex- 


amination unnecessary. I desire to add one word in conclusion on 
a broader aspect of this whole protectionist discussion. If it is the 
right view that the proposals themselves are puerile, like this pre- 
ference to agricultural production, what a calamity it is that the 
whole country should be in a tumult for so little! We seem to 
have quite lost sight of the urgent business of an agreement with 
our Colonies respecting commercial negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries, and respecting common action when difficulties arise, which 
was the excuse for beginning the agitation, and which indeed most 
urgently requires settlement for business reasons alone. While 
explaining in July last some reasons for the conclusion that, in 
order to unite the Empire for international commercial affairs, it 
might be expedient for the country to make some concessions to 
colonial prejudices, if they would not associate with us in a free- 
trade policy, I expressed the fear that the subject would not fare 
well before the constituencies, themselves ignorant and passionate, 
and receiving information from biassed and ignorant instructors. 
This apprehension has been only too well realised. Ministers and 
their missionaries, instead of trying to effect some arrangement with 
the minimum of resistance, have thought proper as a preliminary 
to raise again the whole question between free trade and protection, 
and have thereby aroused the opposition of large numbers of Im- 
perialists, who are forced to make a choice between their attachment 
to free-trade policy, and an Imperial policy of a sort which no friend 
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of liberty can desire. The leaders of the political Opposition, on the 
other side, seem rather to welcome the rallying cry which has been 
offered them, and say as little as Ministers themselves about the 
serious and urgent problems which face the country, and which can 
hardly be postponed until this fight between two systems of com- 
mercial policy is settled. Evil must come of it all unless we have 
more good luck than we deserve. 


RoBERT GIFFEN. 
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THE LARGER BASIS OF COLONIAL 
PREFERENCE 


In the midst of much that is difficult respecting the fiscal 
controversy now raging in this country there is probably a prediction 
that may be made with some confidence. Whatever the hasty con- 
fusion of facts and figures for the moment, whatever the passing 
plausibility of argument on either side, the case for the reversal of 
the trade policy which this country has followed for the past sixty 
years can only be carried on one condition. It must be won on its 
permanent and intrinsic merits. If so much be admitted, there is a 
test of those merits which may be held to surpass most others in 
severity. If the case for change be made out, we must be able to 
conceive it as involving in the not remote future a national policy 
having the general assent not of one but of both political parties in 
the State. Looking for a moment beyond the existing party conflict 
in Great Britain, how are we able in such a light to regard the 
proposals that have been made? If we can imagine the position in 
British politics reversed, and can conceive a statesman of unusual 
insight and of commanding personality engaged on the other side 
in just such a task as Mr. Chamberlain has undertaken on his, 
what is the nature of the case he would have to present? What 
are the arguments by which he would have to justify before the 
tradition of English Liberalism the proposal to depart from the 
attitude in fiscal relations which Great Britain has for the last two 
generations maintained towards the world and towards her own 
Colonies ? 

It is now some ten years since a book was published in England 
which at the time attracted a great deal of attention. It was the 
product of a mind steeped and nurtured in the ideas which have 
been associated with the free-trade epoch through which we have 
passed in the middle and later decades of the nineteenth century in 
England. The book in question, National Life and Character, by 
the late Charles Pearson, was the last work of a man of education 
and culture, who had held the lectureship of Modern History at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; who had become a student of the 
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world, visiting the countries of Europe, the United States, and the 
British colonies, and bringing at last a varied career practically to a 
close as Minister of Education in the colony of Victoria. The 
principal conclusion of the book, as it appeared to many minds, was 
absurd to a degree. Urged with the intensest conviction, it was to 
the effect that the civilisation of the advanced peoples was in the 
not remote future bound to go down before the increasingly effective 
industrial competition of the lower races of the world. It was not 
this fact alone, however, which principally attracted notice. What 
riveted attention on the book was the logical precision of argument, 
reinforced by a very wide experience of the world, by which this 
conclusion was deduced from the accepted ascendency in the world 
of the doctrines associated with the free-trade period in England ; 
and above all the stoical pessimism with which the author accepted 
what appeared to him as the inevitable assumptions following from 
his own belief. There must be many in England who remember the 
kind of effect prodaced by the reading of this remarkable book. 
The present writer will not forget that effect as he saw it in print, in 
a review of the work which appeared at the time in one of the leading 
organs of Liberal opinion in this country. For one brief moment, as 
it were, the author of National Life and Character had taken the 
reviewer up into a high mountain and shown him all the kingdoms 
of the world. And in that moment in which he had resisted the 
temptation of Mr. Pearson’s desolate creed there had apparently come 
to him a vision in which a life-long conviction had withered. What 
the reviewer saw was that the conception of that international scramble 
in commerce and industry, which we have hitherto called free trade, 
was fated to become an impossible creed ; that it had never been a 
scientific creed; and that all the dogmas and doctrines which have 
accreted round it in England were destined to slow but certain dis- 
persion by the inevitable logic of events in the world. 

Not more than ten years have passed since that time, and we 
have at the present moment a statesman of the first rank and of 
eommanding personality proposing in England a revolution in the 
fiscal policy of the United Kingdom which would have been almost 
inconceivable a few years ago. Nay, further, we have the Prime 
Minister of England and one of the two great parties in the State 
already committed to the first step by which the vision of the Liberal 
reviewer begins to realise itself in national policy. For the moment 
the air is full, as well it may be, of the sound of the readjusting 
strife of parties'in Great Britain. But a quarter of a century hence 
who will be troubled to remember these transient phases of the hour ? 
Who will even think it worth while to recall to which side in parties 
Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Balfour belonged? As in the case of other 
statesmen who have deeply influenced British policy, there will be 
only one standard by which their conceptions can be measured—the 
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place which they will occupy in the development of the national life 
of Great Britain. Let us see if it is possible to anticipate how the 
proposals that have been made will stand to be judged in this light. 

The existing generation in England has been so familiarised with 
the name of free trade that there are probably few persons who have 
taken the trouble to imagine exactly what is involved in the present 
circumstances of the world in that policy of international exchange 
which goes by the name of free trade. Let us, instead of occupying 
ourselves with outside aspects of the subject, endeavour to get to the 
heart of it at once. What is free trade? Down to the present 
day the literature of this movement in England has perhaps produced 
no terms either in economics or in controversy which give a better 
idea of the essential principles of the policy which has gone by the 
name of free trade in England than a few terse expressions of Adam 
Smith in the Wealth of Nations, which may be set out substantially 
in his own words as follows : 

(1) The fundamental principle upon which civilised society exists 
is the unrestricted working of the principle: give me what I want 
and you shall have what you want. (2) The merchant is not neces- 
sarily the citizen of any particular country. (3) It is not the ad- 
vantage of society, but his own advantage, which the merchant has 
in view. But the individual by following his own advantage is 
necessarily led to the best employment of his capital in the interest 
of society. 

These three maxims may be said to express all the essential 
meaning and spirit of that policy which has gone by the name of 
free trade in England during the nineteenth century. It is the 
spirit of these maxims which is reproduced at the present moment 
in economic criticisms which oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
on the grounds that to give preferential treatment to colonial pro- 
ducts in British markets is necessarily wrong, because it rests on 
the idea that the trade with the members of one political body is 
better than trade with members of another. 

Now if we regard the fundamentals of free trade as here clearly 
and simply set out, it is obvious that there is a question involved 
to which as a people who have hitherto played a leading part in 
the world we must sooner or later be prepared to give an answer. 
Do we really in our heart of hearts imagine that in the resulting 
free scramble of the merchants and financiers of every race and 
country, each following his own advantage in quest of gain, it is 
possible for us to remain ultimately indifferent as to what types of 
civilisation or races of men or standards of labour or of living shall 
in the result prevail? With the development of the world the inter- 
national rivalry is getting down to the ultimate principles which 
govern it. As a living people we must stand and consider our answer. 
In anticipating what that answer is likely to be, it seems to me, and 
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for reasons to be referred to presently, difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the vision of the Liberal reviewer of ten years ago is likely to be 
verified. The theory of the international free scramble which we 
have called free trade is destined to become an impossible creed, and 
impossible for the greatest of all reasons—namely, that it is incom- 
patible with the fundamental principles of Liberalism. 

In attempting to give reasons for this view it will greatly simplify 
consideration of the problems involved in international trade if we 
begin at the beginning and regard, at first, not international relations, 
but the situation at home. If it be asked what is the principal 
problem of home trade around which the stress and movement of 
politics have centred in England for the last three-quarters of a 
century, there can be little doubt as to what the reply must be. It 
has consisted in the effort of labour to improve its position, and to 
raise its standards of life in Great Britain. A recent important 
instance of a step in this effort—a step which the economists of fifty 
years ago would have regarded as an absurd denial of Adam Smith’s 
principles—will be fresh in general recollection. It has consisted in 
securing official recognition of the standard of the living wage in 
agreements between labour and public authorities of thiscountry. In 
the midst of much that is confusing in this development at home, 
there may be some nowadays who do not yet grasp its general 
principle. I do not know of anywhere in which this is more 
clearly set out, and in a manner which enables us to understand its 
bearing on international trade, than in the following terse example 
by an American writer, Professor H. C. Adams : 

Suppose [says Professor Adams] ten manufacturers competing with each other 
to supply the market with cottons. Assume that nine of them, recognising the 
rights of childhood, would gladly exclude from their employ all but adult labour. 
But the tenth man has no moral sense. His business is conducted solely with a 
view to large sales and a broad market. As child labour is actually cheaper 
than adult labour, he gives it a decided preference [following his own advantage, 
according to Adam Smith]. What is the result? Since hig goods come into 
competition with the goods of the other manufacturers, and since we who buy goods 
only ask respecting quality and price, the nine men, whose moral instincts we 
commend, will be obliged, if they would maintain themselves in business, to adopt 
the methods of the tenth man, whose character we condemn. Thus the business 
is brought down to the level of the worst man who can sustain himself in it. 


It may be observed, after a moment’s consideration of this incisive 
example, in what direction it carries us. It may be seen, for instance, 
that the greater part of all the progress in the internal relations 
between industry and the state in this country during the past three- 
quarters of a century, has consisted in the gradual reversal of the 
principles of the free scramble as laid down by economists who have 
followed Adam Smith. We have, in fact, in the regulation of home 
industry come gradually to refuse assent to Adam Smith’s assumption 
that the individual following his own advantage is necessarily best 
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serving the interests of society. Child Labour Acts, Factory Acts, 
Adult Labour Acts, Right of Combination Acts, Hours of Labour Acts, 
Living Wage Regulations, and a multitude of other measures, are all 
the steps by which, in home industry, society- has slowly, but with 
increasing emphasis, asserted that it thinks entirely otherwise. To 
put it briefly, the sum of the matter is that while we have respect- 
fully listened to the economist when he has explained to us the laws 
by which a state of competition is governed, when he has gone 
beyond that province, and told us that it was good for us that we 
should not interfere to prevent that competition from reaching its 
natural level by protecting the standards of the higher competitors, 
we have, with growing conviction, turned our backs on him. Not, 
indeed, as is sometimes wrongly said, because there is no science of 
political economy, but because it is coming to be seen that the whole 
matter is governed by otherand larger considerations. The employ- 
ment of labour beneath certain standards may lead to the greatest 
production of wealth at the present moment, but it is not good for 
society in the end that such a result should be permitted. The 
future has to be taken into consideration. 

The record of legislation for the last half-century in Great 
Britain has, therefore, been the record of a development, out of which 
the less organic view of the old ‘orthodox’ economists has, on the 
whole, emerged discredited. It has been a development in which 
society has, by force of circumstances, come definitely to abandon the 
fundamentals of Adam Smith’s theory of the individual serving 
society best by following his own interest in a free exchange, neces- 
sarily conducted at the level of the lowest competitor who can sustain 
himself in it. 

As soon as we come to apply the meaning of this example to 
international trade, its bearing is evident. Driven from point to 
point by force of events, we may be seen to have practically 
abandoned in Great Britain the theory of the free scramble as it 
prevailed in home industry. There are many, however, who still 
continue to believe what seems to me—and despite honoured names 
on the other side—impossible of belief, namely, that the same 
theory is destined to survive with undiminished authority, and in all 
its crude simplicity, in trade in its international relations. 

Now if one follows the controversy at present raging in England 
as to the merits of what is called protection on one side and free 
trade on the other, the first thing which has to be noticed is that it 
is the theory which we had formerly in view in home trade that 
we have now in view in international trade. In the conception of 
free international trade that has hitherto prevailed in England, we 
have, that is to say, merely a reproduction on another level of all the 
theories of the old free scramble that have been gradually losing 
ground in home industry. We have, for instance, the same theory 
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of the individual in pursuit of gain being the best judge of his own 
interests ; we have the same assumption that he should be allowed 
to pursue them now amongst the peoples of the world entirely 
unrestricted ; we have the same assurance that in so pursuing them 
the individual is best serving the interests of society. And, lastly, 
we have once more the same confident advice of the economist that 
we should not think of interfering in any way to protect the standards 
of the higher competitors against those of the lower. 

As one follows the development of this theory of free trade as it 
has been developed in Great Britain from Adam Smith down through 
economic text-books into the present controversy, we may observe 
how that it is in its essence a theory of the freest possible exchange 
amongst all the peoples of the world without concern of ultimate 
consequences. As in the old attitude towards the employment of 
child labour at home, the trader is assumed to be concerned 
only with his profits. He is, therefore, to have nothing to do 
with race, or civilisation, or nationality. As he must on no account 
think that trade with members of one political community is in 
any way to be preferred to trade with members of another, he must 
consequently have no concern with the conditions of production, or 
with the standards of labour or’of living which are maintained 
amongst the people with whom he deals. What is to be aimed at is 
the completest possible fluidity of capital and labour all the world 
over. The theory of what is called free trade is, in effect, the theory 
of maximum efficiency in the production of wealth in the present 
time and irrespective of all other considerations. And in the 
prevailing theory, therefore, however the text-books may hide it, 
there is everywhere the necessary underlying assumption that we 
have no concern with the question as to what standards eventually 
prevail in the world, as to what peoples or nationalities are increased 
or diminished by the exchanges of trade, or as to whether the world in 
result is to be for the most part peopled by Greeks, Germans, British, 
Turks, Chinese, or any other race or civilisation. A merchant, in 
Adam Smith’s phrase, is the citizen of no country, and a nation is 
merely a ‘neighbourhood’ within which economic products circulate 
freely. The business of capital is in Dr. Pierson’s ideal to go in 
search of cheap labour, as it is the business of cheap labour to go in 
search of capital. The end of activities according to Mill is the 
maximum production of capital.2 And to this end, as Professor 
Bastable puts it with great clearness, ‘the weight of evidence is 
altogether in favour of the Free-trader’s contention that productive 
power attains its greatest efficiency when it is directed by the normal 


1 Wealth of Nations, I. vii. and x. 
2 Principles of Economics, translated by A. A. Wotzzl, vi. 8. 
* Principles of Political Economy, iii. xvii. 

Vor. LV—No. 323 
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economic motive of self-interest.’* So we have the free-trade theory 
as it has prevailed in Great Britain in the past. 

When we look this conception fairly in the face, it seems im- 
possible to ignore its inherent weakness. The larger scale and 
greater complexity of the operations of international trade may for 
a time prevent us from recognising the ruling principles of the 
situation ; and there have been special reasons which have tended 
to prevent a people like ourselves, who in the past have had three- 
quarters of a century start over any really effective competition from 
other nations, from recognising them. But, sooner or later, and just 
as in Professor Adams’ example, the inevitable result awaits us. In 
international trade as in home trade the process must be ultimately 
regulated by the conditions which rule it. The ‘ free’ process, if we 
allow it to go on, must in the end be conducted not at the level of 
the standards of the higher competitors, but at the level of the 
standards of the lowest competitors who can maintain themselves in it. 

As we watch, therefore, this conception of international trade 
being slowly brought into contact with the stern facts of the world, 
we have all the elements of a most interesting development. The 
features of it cover a wide field, and have come into view slowly. 
They range now from the universal movement of neighbouring 
nations towards protection on the one hand, to the uprising of 
distant democracies against the competition of Chinese labour on the 
other ; from the insidious growth in international production of the 
tendencies involved in the practice of ‘dumping,’ to the equally 
insidious growth in international finance of all the tendencies now 
associated with the growth of the modern ‘combine.’ The features 
of the development are all closely related to each other. We have 
in them nothing more than the incidents of the free scramble on the 
international plane, and these incidents have now begun to be 
accompanied by that conflict which was to be expected as they have 
come into contact with the more organic tendencies of society destined 
ultimately to control them. 

It may be noticed that the first resolute opposition which 
this theory of free trade has encountered in the world has 
come into being over the principle of nationality. Outside the 
United Kingdom the increasing tendency of the world for the past 
quarter of a century has been to oppose protective ‘ national’ systems 
of trade to the system which has hitherto been known in England 
under the name of ‘free’ trade. This opposition was at first isolated 
and tentative, but it has gradually grown till it has now become the 
prevailing rule. Other nations for a time followed the example of 
Great Britain and adopted the principle of free exchange. But the 
end has always been the same. In the result, to quote the Prime 
Minister’s striking summary : 

* Theory of International Trade, ix. 
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None have consistently adhered to it. Irrespective of race, of polity, and of 
material circumstances, every other fiscally independent community whose civilisa- 
tion is of the Western type has deliberately embraced in theory, if not in practice, 
the protectionist system. Young countries and old countries, rich countries and 
poor countries, large countries and small countries, free countries and absolutist 
countries, all have been moved by the same arguments to adopt the same economic 
ideal.° 

In attempting to examine the meaning of this tendency we must 
be careful to be on our guard. Any hypothesis which requires for 
its support the assumption, which I am afraid underlies many of the 
pamphlets of the Cobden Club, that we are the only wise people of 
the world and that the conduct of all the others who so unanimously 
differ from us is to be accounted for by the fact that they must 
be partly insane, or at all events more stupid than ourselves, is 
prima facie open to grave suspicion. Let us rather endeavour to see 
the matter from the other side. Why have modern nations become 
protectionist ? What, in the first place, is a nation? 

The simplest of all definitions of a nation is the most complete. 
It is at the same time the one that best brings out most clearly the 
essential crudity of the conception which has hitherto prevailed in 
England under the name of free trade. A nation may be described 
as the best example we have in the present imperfect state of the 
world of society in its organic aspect. Society is organic when 
it is ruled by principles which prevent the sacrifice of the future to 
the present, and all social progress has consisted in the larger 
expression of this fact in history. A nation in the economist’s 
theory of free exchange may be no more than a ‘neighbourhood’ 
in which products circulate freely, and its imaginary inhabitants 
may, like Mill, see no reason in theory why capital and labour in 
the future should not be transferred from England to China, and 
from China to England, as readily as from one part of England 
to another. They may, therefore, be prepared in theory to see 
any race, or civilisation, or standards prevail, instead of their own, 
so long as the maximum production of wealth in the present 
is secured. But in the world of real life a nation is something 
entirely different. All that a living nation has will it give for that 
entity of standards and principles which constitutes its distinctive 
life. Its life in the past has been bound up with the fact that its 
history has been nearly always a history of constant economic 
sacrifice on the largest scale in the present to secure its principles 
and its place in the future.- The higher the civilisation of a nation, 
the more organic, as a rule, are its principles, and the more nearly do 
its standards represent all the best that the race has achieved. It is 
in defence of these standards that a nation in Maine’s fine phrase 
cries out, above all things, for life—for life beyond any theory of the 

5 Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade, by Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, ii. 
c 2 
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balancing of economic exchanges in the present—‘ for life from 
generation to generation, life prolonged far beyond that of children’s 
children, life like that of the everlasting hills.’ ® 

Now to get to the heart of the modern struggle between the 
principles of nationality on one side and the principles of unregulated 
competition in international trade which we call free trade on the 
other, it is necessary to understand something of an important 
principle in economics known as the law of increasing returns. The 
principle of increasing returns, put simply, is little more than the 
expression in economic terms of the increasing advantage of organ- 
isation in industry. It is the law according to which, other things 
being equal, the bigger the manufacture or industry, the more 
effectively it can be run, the more it lends itself to organisation 
and improvement, and the cheaper it can be worked. 

When the minds of Cobden and those who thought with him 
three-quarters of a century ago looked out on the world and thought 
they saw all other nations following the lead of England in free 
trade within five years, they recognised perfectly clearly the advan- 
tage they expected. The rest of the world was to furnish the 
agricultural exchange against England’s manufactures, and in 
manufactures England’s position under the principle of increasing 
returns appeared to them to be firmly entrenched. As Mill put it 
with great clearness, using it as an argument at the time in support 
of Cobden’s idea of free trade, ‘ A country which produces for a larger 
market than its own, can introduce a more extended division of 
labour, can make greater use of machinery, and is more likely to 
make inventions and improvements in the processes of production.’ 7 

The exponents of this conception saw one side of the question 
clearlyenough. The difficulty has been that they saw that side only. 
Let us endeavour to do what the economist does not always find it 
easy to do in England. Let us try to place ourselves for a moment 
in the position of the others. If we are able to do so, I think we 
shall see in operation a train of causes in the world now rolling up 
the whole of the free-trade position developed by Cobden as effec- 
tively as a leaf is enfolded in the closing hand. 

When the other nations looked round and saw Great Britain 
settling down to the position which Cobden had assumed for her, the 
effects which followed were the most natural in the world. When 
it is once recognised that the ultimate exchanges of the world are 
between agriculture and manufactures, we are not far from being able 
to perceive a fundamental fact of the existing situation in international 
production. This is that modern competing nations have really little 
advantage over each other save such as they obtain in two main 
respects. First of all, in respect of such natural advantage as they 


* Popular Government, p. 61. ” Principles of Political Economy, iii, xvii. 
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have in their agricultural position, and then from such artificial 
advantage as they can obtain, under the principle of increasing 
returns, through the more effective organisation of industrial produc- 
tion. It was inevitable, therefore, that other countries should in time 
discover the weakness of the position into which Cobden had 
carried England. The questions which they were bound to put 
to themselves were, in fact, the merest commonplaces of the position. 
Have we not, too, they asked themselves in effect, mineral and other 
resources only waiting to be developed? Have we not large popula- 
tions capable of being trained in industry ? Above all, have we not 
an altogether preponderating advantage in the agricultural side of 
the exchange? Whose markets, therefore, are those upon which 
English Free-traders are counting to enable Great Britain to build 
up her position—those markets which are to enable her to produce 
for a larger demand than her own, to introduce more extended 
division of labour, and to make those inventions and improvements 
in organisation upon which ascendency in industry depends? Are 
they not our markets? Why should we not, therefore, develop our 
own position? Why should we not, in order to do so, make some 
sacrifice in the present for the sake of the future by gradually shut- 
ting out Great Britain from our markets, and on so large a base 
build up our own industries by exchanging our agricultural products 
against our own manufactures ? 

Slowly, but with increasing decision, the answer to these questions 
has come. It forms, in effect, the economic history of the world for 
the last quarter of a century. What has happened is that other 
countries have taken advantage of their strong position on one side 
of the exchanges of the world. Slowly the tariff walls have arisen 
along the frontiers of nearly every civilised State. Within them, 
each country has endeavoured to create its own manufactures, and 
then to bring the products into exchange against its products of 
agriculture, and so to displace England from that commanding position 
upon which Mill was counting. The race in this first stage has been, 
above all things, a race for a place in the rivalry of the future, and the 
organic principle round which the whole reconstruction has proceeded 
has been the principle of nationality, by which it has been possible 
for the present to be in some measure subordinated to the future. 
Driven by the deep, dumb instinct of reason which carries nations in 
these matters far beyond the teaching of economic text-books, some 
of them have even dimly realised the bearing of List’s generalisation 
that what was’ true of nations would eventually be true of the 
world, and that, in the ultimate rivalry of nations, the exchanges 
which would weight the process would be those between the manu- 
facturing power of the temperate regions and the agricultural 
resources of the tropics. The partition of Africa by the European 
Powers, the parcelling of Asia into spheres of influence by the 
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Western nations, the attempt of the United States to form a pan- 
American union embracing both the temperate and tropical regions of 
the two American continents, have all been moves in obedience to 
this driving instinct. The guiding principle throughout has been the 
economic reorganisation of the world round the principle of nationality. 
There has been no important exception to the rule. To use again 
Mr. Balfour’s illustration. Excepting Great Britain, every fiscally 
independent community whose civilisation is of the Western type has 
deliberately followed the same aim. ‘ Young countries and old 
countries, rich countries and poor countries, large countries and 
small countries, free countries and absolutist countries, all have 
been moved by the same arguments to adopt the same economic 
ideal.’ 

Now there is a fact which it is important to keep in mind during 
the present controversy. It must always be remembered that it is 
as a manufacturing nation that Great Britain has attained to the 
prominent place which she has hitherto occupied in the world. It 
has been as the first manufacturing nation that she has grown 
rich during the past decades, equipping all other nations in the 
development that has just been described, selling them her 
machinery, teaching them her arts and processes, and generally 
financing their development at every stage of their resulting 
expansion. It has been as a manufacturing nation that she has 
in this way acquired the large capital sums now invested in British 
shipping, in the carrying trade of other countries, and in all kinds 
of undertakings abroad by the earnings of which we are enabled 
to pay the enormous balance which makes up the present excess 
of imports over exports in this country. The base, in short, from 
which Great Britain has drawn her strength in the past has been her 
manufactures. It is the base from which alone she can hope to hold 
her position in the future. 

When we come to look at the position of Great Britain in the 
face of the almost universal movement which has just been described, 
it must be confessed that, notwithstanding all the statistics and 
arguments which can be produced, it seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that her position as a manufacturing nation is under 
existing conditions becoming increasingly insecure. However much 
we may stand to gain for a time in the international rivalry through 
the vast sums of capital accumulated in the past, it would appear 
that the tendency inherent in the train of events which other nations 
have been organising cannot be averted. If Great Britain finally 
elects to stand on her small economic base in these islands she must 
be steadily driven in one direction; she will be compelled to fall 
back more and more on her own exchanges. As the first stage 
of the free scramble which we have called free trade draws to a 
close, we may foresee the result. There will be no open markete 
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im the world save such as every nation is able to keep open by 
the principle of its own nationality. And in the international 
competition outside these markets the preponderating advantage 
will, in the end, lie not with the nation standing for the principle 
of free international exchanges, but with the nations with the 
largest economic base nationally organised on the basis of internal 
free trade. 

Before turning to see how the general movement of the world 
towards free trade has not really been along the lines of an un- 
regulated international exchange, it may be desirable to observe 
first how significant are the facts as bearing on the foregoing argu- 
ment which are already emerging out of the present controversy. 
Arranged in periods of five years the yearly averages of the manu- 
factured exports of the United Kingdom for the last twenty years 
are as follows. For the period ending 1885, 206,000,000/.; for 
the period ending 1890, 207,000,000/.; for the period ending 1895, 
195,000,000/.; for the period ending 190), 209,000,000. The 
meaning of these figures would undoubtedly appear to be, in the 
first place, that Great Britain as a manufacturing nation has already 
ceased to grow with the development of the world, and that even 
the level of past growth is maintained with some difficulty. 

When, however, the position of Great Britain is viewed in 
relation to that of other countries, the extent to which the causes 
described in the previous pages are succeeding in undermining her 
manufacturing position is seen far more clearly. The following is a 
significant table compiled from figures in the recent Board of Trade 
Blue-book :— 


Exports oF MANUFACTURED Propucts, 1881-1900 


| Increase | 

| For 5 years | For 5 years | For 5 years | For 5 years | ° pan 

1881-5 1886-90 1891-5 | 1895-1900 | Per cent. 
| on whole 

| period 

} | 


| £ millions | £ millions | £ millions | £ millions 
| United Kingdom : 
Exports of manufactures 
to principal protective | 
foreign countries . . 414 | 402 373 
| Germany: 
| Exports of manufactures 
toallcountries . , 470 515 | 502 
France : 
Exports of manufactures 
to all countries . ° 357 364 364 411 +15 
| United States : 
Exports of manufactures | | 
toallcountries . od, a 144 177 327 +135 
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The meaning of these figures appears to be unmistakable. The 
first fact which they bring out is that the policy of protectionist 
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countries of gradually excluding Great Britain from their markets is 
proving quite successful in its aim. Notwithstanding the increase 
in the population of the protective countries of the world, there has 
been a fall of no less than 10 per cent. in the export of British manu- 
factures to those countries during the two decades ending 1900. 
This falling-off appears moreover to be progressive in character, and 
the average for two Jater years, 1901 and 1902, is lower than the 
yearly average of any quinquennial period till we go back before 
1866. The second fact which is brought out is even more signifi- 
cant. It is that while the policy which we have called free trade has 
apparently entirely failed to obtain for Great Britain during the past 
twenty years any appreciable share of the increase in the trade of 
the world, protectionist countries have nevertheless obtained a full 
and an increasing share of it. Of the three typical countries that 
have been taken, Germany obtains an increase of no less than 38 
per cent, the United States an increase of 135 per cent., and even 
France with her stagnant population has an increase of 15 per cent. 
on the figures of twenty years ago. The more these figures are 
studied, the less will it appear possible to put aside the meaning 
which they seem to convey. It would appear therefore that, if Great 
Britain with her small economic base elects to stand on the principle 
of free exchange with a world of growing protection, her position as 
a manufacturing nation must pass from her. For the edge of Mill’s 
principle of increasing returns (i.e. of the effectiveness of the large 
market in the competition of industry) must in time be turned 
against herself. In other words:—With her existing policy Great 
Britain must in the end fail, not only in hostile markets but in 
friendly markets, to compete successfully with the industries of spro- 
tective countries organised on an immensely larger national basis. 

Passing briefly from this general view to particular cases, the 
positions which have been brought into sight in the present contro- 
versy appear no less significant. One of the industries of Great 
Britain of which the recent history has been much discussed has 
been the tin-plate industry. It may be fairly taken as an example 
of others, as the position is often said by its defenders to favour the 
free-trade theory. The general facts are not disputed. Ten or 
twelve years ago Great Britain did a Jarge export trade in tin-plates 
for the United States. It was considered, however, in the latter 
country that there was no reason why the tin-plates used in the 
United States should not be made there, although none bad 
previously been manufactured. A high duty was accordingly im- 
posed on English plates and a native industry was soon brought into 
existence. In 1890 the total British export of tin-plates to the 
United States was valued at 4,786,000/., hut in 1902, as a result of 
the protective duties imposed, the British export of tin-plates to the 
United States had fallen to 887,000/. 
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In the meantime the British export of tinplates to all countries 
having been 6,362,000/. in 1890 fell to 2,744,000/. in 1898 and was 
4,333,000/. in 1902. The free-trade argument is that this is an 
instance of the weakness of protection as against free trade. For by 
the high protective duties on tinplates the United States are said to 
have injured many of their home trades, and, in particular, to have 
injured themselves in competition with other countries by the 
increased cost of the goods packed in the tin cases for export. The 
partial recovery of British manufacture from countries competing 
with the United States in the products packed in tin cases is pointed 
to in support of this. When the facts are examined, however, it 
will be seen that they will not fairly bear the construction which is 
put upon them. In the first place, the fact remains that Great 
Britain has undoubtedly lost her best customer. Her export trade 
in tinplates with the United States has been to all appearance 
permanently extinguished. In the second place it has to be noted 
that the principal markets in which Great Britain has partially 
recouped the loss have been only those in which the chain of pro- 
tection has not yet been completed. The tendency of other countries 
must be in due time to follow the lead of the United States. The 
increased British export to the Central and South American States 
has been specially mentioned in the controversy. But the-e are just 
the countries which the United States are tending to bring within 
the ring of the Pan-American protective union. The third fact which 
stands out is that, while in the case of so small and so recently 
established an industry it is yet too early to draw any conclusions 
from figures, there remains no natural reason why under protection 
the United States will not in the end, with their larger base, and in 
virtue of the principle of increasing returns, be able to produce tin- 
plates not only as cheap as, but cheaper than, Great Britain with her 
existing policy. In this,as in most other instances, the whole of the 
free-trade case may be freely admitted. But the inherent tendency 
of the process as a whole remains and cannot be ignored. It is as 
if a crowd of observers stood on the banks of the Thames proving 
with figures and diagrams that tbe river flows north, west and south. 
So no doubt it does. But when one looks on the map one sees that 
on the whole it falls by gravity due east, and that all these facts and 
observations cannot alter the main fact. 

Much the same remark will apply to many phases of the argument 
which has centred round the practice known as ‘dumping’; that 
is to say, the selling of the manufactures of other countries in British 
markets at prices which bear no true relation to the cost of pro- 
duction, Whatever may be said as to the temporary benefits to 
certain trades of products sold below the cost of production, it is 
difficult to see how in any reasonably long view the practice can be 
good for British industry as a whole. When it is once realised that 
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it is principally under the law of increasing returns and, therefore, 
through the superior efficiency of the large industry well organised, 
that modern industrial nations will have an ultimate advantage over 
each other, the effectiveness in international competition of the 
practice of dumping products in an open and unorganised market 
will be seen with increasing clearness. The practice, if existing 
conditions are allowed to continue, may be expected to become more 
scientific, and there are few British industries which, with open 
markets and unorganised production, are calculated to stand a course 
of it scientifically directed over a considerable period. It is interesting 
to note here how the phenomena of the free scramble in home 
production are reproducing themselves in international production. 
Dumping of goods below the cost of production simply represents in 
the international competition of capital what the ‘blackleg’ represents 
in the home competition of labour. It represents, that is to say, 
production which has not conformed to the standard of the living 
wage. And it is important to notice how just the same arguments 
which were formerly used to support the one are now used to 
support the other. Another feature closely associated with the 
practice is the induced tendency to the migration of British capital 
and industry within the protected frontiers of other countries and 
the employment of foreign labour under lower economic conditions, 
tending in time to complete the vicious circle by return competition 
with the open market at home. 

One of the most significant of all the changes that have taken 
place since the present trade policy of Great Britain was instituted 
is often overlooked in this controversy—namely, that we are prevented 
from any longer holding to a belief in free exchange on its merits as 
@ universal principle. In the days when the early Free-traders con- 
templated England remaining permanently the workshop of the 
world, it was not absolutely impossible to hold that the standards 
which were being established in England by the efforts of labour and 
by legislative enactment might be upheld in a world of exchanges 
in which England was expected to supply the industrial side, and the 
rest of the nations the agricultural side. But we can no longer believe 
this. With the development of industrialism in other countries one 
of the results of the conversion now of the rest of the world to free 
exchange would be to immediately bring the products of British 
labour into freer and more direct competition with the products of 
labour employed elsewhere under lower standards. The free scramble 
in such case, as in all other cases, must be regulated by the principles 
which govern it. It must fall, that is to say, to the level of the 
lowest competitors who can maintain themselves in it. We have 
now, in short, the curious result of the Cobden Club advocating on 
universal principles a system, a first incidental effect of the uni- 
versal adoption of which would be to ruin us as a manufacturing 
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people. We should no doubt, in virtue of the earnings abroad of ac- 
cumulations of capital in the past, still continue to have a considerable 
trade—a trade in which the excess of imports over exports would be 
even larger in proportion than it is now. But it would be a case in 
which the fallacy which underlies one of the arguments in the present 
controversy, to the effect that such an excess of imports is necessarily 
paid for by the exchanges of productive British labour, would be easily 
seen. For it would be then an excess of imports derived almost ex- 
clusively, as it is now derived in part, from the earnings of British 
capital employing foreign labour abroad. The strength of our position 
would, in short, have passed from us. Our position as a manufacturing 
nation would have gone. 

It is thus that the principles of the free scramble may be seen, 
slowly and by a kind of law of gravitation, falling to their natural 
level throughout the world. When we turn from the spectacle to 
observe that larger movement in history which, beneath outward 
forms, is carrying the world forward by an entirely different path to 
such free trade as is at present possible, the contrast is an impressive 


one. 

It will be observed that the theory of movement towards free 
trade associated in England with the name of Cobden is that of a 
movement towards international unity founded on nothing more 
organic than that which is the least organic of all the motives 


which influence human nature—namely, the sense of commercial 
self-interest amongst peoples who have nothing else in common. It 
has contemplated, therefore, that kind of superficial unity through 
the exchanges of ‘the Grand Commerce,’ which necessarily ignores 
all the fundamental differences between nations and stages of civili- 
sation ; that kind of pseudo-unity, in short, in which the merchant 
becomes the citizen of no country and in which we must be pre- 
pared, so long as the maximum production of wealth is maintained 
by free exchange, to view with a certain indifference the increase or 
diminution of any people or nation by the processes of trade. And 
this, according to some, even to the extent of seeing our civilisation, 
as Charles Pearson was prepared to see it, elbowed into a secondary 
place by the economic rivalry conducted on more purely animal 
conditions of other races. 

Is this really to any extent the character of the general 
movement of the world towards free trade? It seems to the present 
writer impossible to believe it; or even to hold that any of the 
features of it as here described have a permanent part to play in the 
future of civilisation. 

When the English observer in the United States resides for a 
time in the midst of the largest experiment in free trade which has 
yet been tried in the world, he becomes, after a while, conscious of a 
peculiar experience, and more especially so if he has been brought 
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up in the strictest school of Cobden free trade in England. On all 
sides of him he sees and hears in that country, and particularly in 
the Southern and Western States, evidence showing how absolutely 
irreconcilable on any theory of common interests in the present are 
the economic rivalries which still exist between the different parts of 
the American Union. They are rivalries so great that if they were 
not all subdued and subordinated by the ever-present sense of the 
meaning of a larger unity, would even now divide the United States 
into economic regions permanently at war with each other. What 
has been the character of this organic cause which has here 
subordinated present economic interests and given the country asa 
whole its enormously increased potentiality in the future under 
internal free trade? The answer is that it has been the organic 
principle which, for want of a better name, we call nationality. But 
what has to be specially noticed is that it is not any superficial feeling 
of common economic interests in the present which has in this case 
risen superior to nationality and given a nation freetrade. Quite 
the contrary. Jt has been the organic principle of nationality which 
has subordinated competing economic interests in the present and 
made possible the greater future under free trade. 

As soon as the bearing of this important principle is clearly seen 
we may readily grasp the meaning of that central fact of economic 
development which the historical school, particularly in Germany, is 
now bringing clearly into view. This fact is that the secular move- 
ment of the world towards free trade is everywhere essentially a 
movement in which the economic life of the smaller unit is, through 
the operation of a motive superior to the economic motive, being 
gradually overlaid in ever-widening circles by the life of a larger area, 
within which internal free trade is then built up. The whole internal 
history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, not only in 
Germany but everywhere else, says Schmoller,* is summed up in 
this movement. In it we see at the beginning the exclusive 
economic life of the town, through the operation of a motive more 
organic than the economic motive, being broken down and overlaid 
by that of the territory ; the independent economic life of the 
territory being then in turn similarly overlaid by that of the State ; 
and finally the independent economic life of the State being slowly 
merged in that of a federation of States within which the principle 
of complete internal free trade has been won. The principle of 
the whole process is seen to be the exact opposite of that which we 
have hitherto called free trade. Just as in the example of the United 
States it is not any superficial theory of common economic interests 
in the present which is seen breaking down localism. It is the 
organic principle which Schmoller calls nationality which is seen 
subordinating antagonised economic interests in the present and 
* The Mercantile System. Ed. by W. J. Ashley. 
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making possible the greatly increased effectiveness in the future of 
the wider area, for which the principle of internal free trade has 
been secured. The most impressive feature of the whole process is 
the expansion which is to be observed taking place pari passu in 
the conception of nationality itself as it is seen rising from mere 
local tribalism at first to a sense of common inheritance in a great 
tradition of history ; or, as we shall undoubtedly see it in the larger 
federations of the future, rising to a sense of common loyalty to the 
standards of living and of civilisation which have been won and 
established in the world by so much effort on the part of those who 
have gone before us. 

Thus it is that we see how great is the conception of colonial 
preference ; how naturally it has come to us in the fulness of time 
and from the Colonies themselves in the history of our expansion as 
an imperial people ; and how orderly it falls into place as part of the 
secular movement of the world which is carrying us upwards in 
civilisation, and away from the principles of the free scramble. On 
another occasion it may be possible to deal with it in its further 
relations. But the first thing necessary is to endeavour to see the 
movement scientifically as a whole, and to see it in its due place as 
part of the natural order of progress inthe world. The moreseriously 
this endeavour is made, the more we are likely to realise that it is only 
another and larger phase of that more organic conception of social 
progress and social responsibility before which the theory of the free 
scramble has already begun to wither at home. And the more also 
an immovable conviction as to the eventual realisation of the ideal 
will tend to grow in the mind. There need be no tendency to 
ignore or to evade any of the difficulties in the way. The argu- 
ments from the fact that we are not as yet in sight of free trade 
within the Empire, from the difficulties of home taxation, from the 
possibilities of threats and retaliations from other countries, will 
have to be encountered and dealt with. They will, I think, be 
found to represent bogeys which we shall see, all in due course, 
undergoing peaceful disrobement. Successfully to challenge the 
tendencies now involved in the economic process we must have a 
base wide enough to enable us to become masters of the situation. 
There is only one such base possible. No other country, not even 
the United States, has before it the possibilities which are involved 
in the economic consolidation of the British Empire. It is the first 
step towards the organisation, under the influence of a motive 
higher than the economic motive, of the largest economic base in 
the world. 


BENJAMIN KIDD. 
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THE ‘YELLOW PERIL’ BOGEY 


WHEN the German Emperor in the summer of 1900 descanted on 
the Yellow Peril, and posed for half an hour as the European Michael, 
he set an example which has proved infectious among observers of 
the situation in the Far East whose imagination is more easily 
excited by the spectres of their own creation than controlled by the 
sound knowledge and calm judgment that alone make any opinion 
of value. The Yellow Peril is again being raised by Russian, 
French, and even German writers and politicians, whose names are 
well known, in order to excite Continental opinion, first against Japan, 
and secondly, and perhaps more definitely, against England, the ally 
of that Great Power of the Orient. There is no more popular theme 
in the Continental press and periodicals to-day than the alleged 
approaching combination of the yellow races, welded and led on by 
Japan, the magician of the Far East, for the purpose of defying, 
humiliating, and in the end menacing Europe. 

The prospect placed before the uninstructed reading public is a 
revival of the Hun and Mongol terrors, and the names of Attila and 
Genghis are set out in the largest type to create a feeling of appre- 
hension. The reader is assured in the most positive manner that it 
is the doing of that enterprising nation of Japan. Nay, there is a 
still greater culprit, it is England, who stands behind her, and un- 
fortunately a very large number of foreigners believe it, and add 
this one to the long list they have compiled of our enormities as a 
nation.’ 

Before examining the Yellow Peril in a matter-of-fact manner it 
will be as,well to give one or two specimens of what is being written 
about it on the Continent. M. de Lanessan, an ex-French 
Colonial Minister who has studied colonial questions with some 
assiduity, has published a long article aiming at showing what China 
may become under Japanese teaching and leading. He is aware 
that some of the Chinese authorities have made use of Japanese 
instructors, not merely for military but also for pacific pursuits, and 


1 A typical instance of these opinions may be found in the description of England 
given by a Belgian Senator, M. Picard :—‘ Ce peuple est aussi enthousiaste et brigand 
comme nation, qu'il est honnéte et loyal comme individu.’ 
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he assumes that results have been attained: many.years before they 
are possible. For instance, he asserts that ‘the Viceroy of Yunnan 
has now under his orders an army of 50,000 men well trained by 
Japanese officers, and provided with modern weapons,’ This state- 
ment is not based upon fact, and is a typical exaggeration among 
the collection of details put forward to make out a plausible-looking 
case. Yunnan is one of the poorest provinces of China. If the ten 
Japanese officers who went there in 1902 have succeeded in drilling 
a thousand men, they are as many as the Viceroy would care to pay 
for. In order to create a sense of peril, it is necessary to exaggerate, 
and M. de Lanessan gravely assures his readers that the education 
which the Chinese are receiving at the hands of the Japanese 
‘contains nothing favourable to the Western nations.’ 

In another part of his paper he extols the ‘ military qualities’ of 
the Chinese, whose sole defect from this point of view is that they 
have ‘no taste for the soldier’s profession’ and ‘no sense of military 
honour. But these defects are removable, and wherever they are 
given a chance Japanese instructors are already removing them. 
General Frey, a French officer who served in China, has just 
published a book on ‘The Chinese Army, as it was, as it is, and as it 
will be,’ in which hesupports M.de Lanessan’s conclusions, and enlarges 
upon the formidable proportions that the future Chinese army—the 
force of a nation of 500 millions—will attain. It is possible to agree 
on this point to a great extent with the author, and to hold the 
highest opinion of the military qualities of the Chinese race without 
foreseeing or apprehending the disturbance of the present political 
system or the danger to Europe that has been conjured up as the 
inevitable consequences of the revival and progress of the Far Eastern 
States in a fit of nightmare. 

But if French writers are somewhat alarmist, it is in Russia that 
the general imagination is running riot on the subject of the Yellow 
Peril, arising from the anticipated and dreaded accaparement of 
China by Japan. The Russian papers are full of the subject, and as 
they only deal thus persistently at any rate with matters approved of 
by the official authorities, it may be concluded that design and 
calculation are at the root of the demonstration rather than mere 
imagination. The expression of these opinions is not confined to 
the journalists of St. Petersburg and Moscow. A Russian officer, 
Commandant Eletz, who served in China, has lately been lecturing 
on the subject in Brussels and elsewhere. Some of the gallant 
officer’s remarks were a little surprising —as, for instance, his assertion 
that ‘the arrogant and dictatorial attitude of some ambassadors, 
especially the English,’ was responsible for the present situation, 
which he described as ‘ worse than before the Boxers.’ He evidently 
forgot the presence in Pekin of M. Lessar, who outdistances all 
competitors in arrogance and imperiousness, and indeed admits of 
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no rivalry in those respects. Commandant Eletz does not confine 
himself to one extraordinary statement. We, who think that 
English action in the Far East for the last ten years has been 
extremely supine, are assured that the attitude of the English 
ambassador is especially arrogant, but in the next passage a still 
more serious charge is laid to our account. Our ‘territorial acquisi- 
tions by force’ (brutales) have been, it appears, the real incentive 
to the Chinese and Japanese to combine and create a formidable 
Yellow confederacy. Yet it is Russia, and not England, who has 
absorbed Mongolia and Manchuria, and come down to the Yellow 
Sea. A little inaccuracy of this sort is not surprising on the part of 
persons who see in the employment of Chinese labourers in South 
African gold mines a contributory to the Yellow Peril. 

An officer of the Russian Imperial Guard entrusted with a semi- 
official mission as a propagandist does not allow himself to talk 
nonsense such as this without a strong motive. Whatisit? Russia 
is brought face to face with Japan. She tried a game of bluff and 
browbeating, and Japan did not flinch. Russia recognises the 
seriousness of the position, and is alive to its hidden dangers. But 
against a small Power such as Japan is still considered to be, against 
an Asiatic Power which she always must be—and Asiatic on the 
Continent means inferior—she cannot call out to her too faithful 
ally, France, for aid. No matter what the reverses of war, neither 
pride nor self-interest will allow of such an appeal—pride, because 
Russia is, after all,a great empire on the map; self-interest because, 
if Russia cannot vanquish Japan, the question must be asked in 
Paris what possible use can Russia be against Germany? All theze 
contingencies have been passed in review at St. Petersburg, and the 
necessity has been realised of creating the impression of a common 
danger. Hence the Yellow Peril has been evoked. Russia does not 
want aid against Japan, but against ‘a peril which is common to all 
Europeans and their immense interests in China.’ The situation is 
painted as worse than it was before the Boxer rising, and the pre- 
diction is made as a crushingly conclusive argument that ‘ Chinese 
soldiers will become first-class, and that Japan will make out of 
them the most formidable army in the world.’ 

The object of these statements is clear. It is to rally France 
and Germany to the side of Russia, to revive in 1904 the triple 
alliance of 1895 which humiliated Japan in the hour of victory, and 
to avert, for the benefit of Russia, the unpleasant admission that she 
has gone too far and must draw back under the pressure of diplomacy 
or by the force of arms. These are the definite aims and objects 
which have made Russians set their wits together to conjure up the 
Yellow Peril, and some of their sympathetic friends in Paris are 
backing them up. In Berlin, too, the idea has been well received. 
If there is hesitation there, it arises from the doubt as to what the 
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three allies of 1895 could accomplish against the other three allies 
of 1904, for everyone ought to know that, though there may at this 
moment be no written bond, the co-operation of the United States 
with England and Japan in face of such a menace would not be 
delayed one hour after the other side had revealed their intentions, 

As our Continental friends are for their own reasons devoting so 
much attention to the so-called Yellow Peril, it is not wholly waste 
of time to give it careful consideration from our point of view, and 
to reduce the problem to its correct proportions. Assuredly if there 
were a real Yellow Peril, we could not escape feeling its consequences 
just as much as any of the others. It would mean the disappearance 
of our trade throughout the greater part of Asia, the probable loss of 
Burma, a constant menace to India, and the closing of Central Asia 
more effectually than is done by the Russian tariff. The magnitude 
and tempting character of the prize that our possessions in Southern 
Asia would offer might even prove the safeguard of Europe, by 
diverting the overflow of those millions of armed warriors before it 
reached the Volga. It is with no intention of diminishing the 
possible consequences of the peril, whenever it may have attained 
corporate reality, that I proceed to expose the non-existence for us 
of the Peril itself within any considerable period of time. We have 
to deal with the questions and facts of the day and our most care- 
fully arranged political combinations must be based on them, and 
can at the longest only have force and value for twenty years. 
There are some questions that must te left for posterity. It is per- 
fectly clear why the Russians are conjuring up the Yellow Peril, but 
the very reasons which are actuating them in creating this racial 
Frankenstein should make us see in it a Yellow Protection. 

The great and central fact upon which all these suppositions 
are based is the Chinese nation, 400 millions or more of active, 
vigorous, unchanging and self-perpetuating individuals, upon whom 
time, contact with European civilisation, and the ravages of famine, 
pestilence, and war seem to have produced none of the accustomed 
and anticipated impressions and modifications. There we are con- 
fronted with an ocean of humanity, impassive, unimpressionable, for 
which we have no plummet, that is tranquil to-day, but that may at 
any time become agitated by some national upheaval as sudden and 
terrible as the typhoons that sweep its seas. It is not surprising 
that the imagination should run beyond the limits imposed by 
custom and common sense at the contemplation of a society and a 
nation which in all essentials are what they were at least 2,500 years 
ago. But up toa recent period there had been no sense of grave 
peril as the result of this contemplation. The Chinese were dis- 
tinctly free from the military spirit, and what was still more 
assuring, they had effected no real progress in the military art. The 
purchase of modern arms and artillery had not made them any more 
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formidable as opponents than they were in the gingal and bow and 
arrow period. The study of the Chinese question suggested then a 
mystery rather than a danger. 

But the progress accomplished by the sister nation of Japan 
raised apprehensions and changed the perspective. Here was one of 
the Yellow races emancipating itself from a past scarcely less hoary 
than that of China, and placing itself without an apparent effort on 
a level with the foremost nations of the world, and especially, and 
above all things, in military science and equipment. The overthrow 
of China in 1894—5 as a feat of arms did not count for much, but 
the scientific manner in which it was accomplished created a deep: 
impression, and that impression was further deepened by the incidents 
of the international campaign in China in 1900-1. There the 
Japanese were associated with the picked troops of all the Powers, 
and there is no disputing the fact that they displayed the greatest 
courage and dash of them all. If they had a competitor for the 
first place, it was the Anglo-Chinese regiment led by English officers. 
This demonstration of what Yellow troops could do on the field of 
battle was enhanced by the poor show of the Russian troops. If a 
secret ballot had been possible of the opinions of the foreign com- 
manders as to the merit of the different contingents, there is scarcely 
a doubt that the Japanese would have been placed first and the 
Russians last. Of course the Japanese were more on their mettle 
than the English or the French. They wished to show what they 
were made of before Europeans, and their temerity sometimes cost 
them more than was necessary, but on the other hand it furnished 
some ground for the boast of a Japanese officer that when they had 
to deal with the Russians ‘they would walk through them.’ 

If the question of Japan’s future had remained detached from 
that of China, it would still have presented a serious aspect for the 
Power which had practically absorbed Mongolia and Manchuria, 
which aspired to control the affairs of Corea as well, and which 
regarded the Chinese ruler as a mere puppet. From its geographical 
position Japan commands the route of sea communication between 
Russia’s old possessions at Vladivostock and her new occupations 
round Port Arthur. By its industrial and commercial necessities 
Japan requires an outlet in Corea, and Russia is well aware that she 
will never acquiesce in her being ousted from that peninsula, whilst 
it is perfectly clear that Japan’s occupation of Corea in a military 
sense would render Russia’s position in Manchuria so precarious as 
to deprive it of any real value. Finally neither her pride nor her 
political aspirations would allow Japan to look on idly while Russia. 
acquired the control of the central Chinese Government at Peking 
and converted the Manchu Emperor into a vassal prince. Her 
feelings on that subject might be compared to ours if Germany 
attempted to place a Hohenzollern on either of the thrones of the- 
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Netherlands. For all these reasons Japan represents a formidable 
obstacle, and one that must become more formidable with the lapse 
of time, unless Japanese influence can be excluded from the Asiatic 
mainland until Russian preponderance has been firmly established 
there. But Russia has already failed to accomplish this object. 
Japanese influence has asserted itself not merely in Corea, but also in 
Manchuria, and, more remarkable still, it has acquired an ascendency 
over the councils of China. 

The gravity of the expansion of Japan for Russia is not to be 
denied. Before she has consolidated her position, while indeed it 
reveals to the eye of the casual observer the most glaring weaknesses 
of all kinds, Russia is exposed to the morally certain and probably 
imminent first trial of strength with Japan, on the result of which 
her future position in the Far East must depend. The ordeal is 
rendered the more severe by the fact that all her diplomacy and all 
her expenditure, which has been enormous, have not availed to 
make the Chinere Government subservient to her. Instead of being 
able to pose and act as the protector of the Chinese Government, 
which was the original aspiration of the Russian Government, it has 
to recognise that the co-operation of the Chinese trained forces under 
the able Viceroy Yuan-Shih-kai with the Japanese is assured. For 
the moment, then, the interests of China are merged in those of 
Japan, and Russia, who had hoped to set one country against the 
other, finds herself confronted by the two. 

Under these circumstances it will be seen and admitted that 
Russia has displayed very considerable ingenuity in bringing up the 
Yellow Peril as such a menace to ‘all Europeans’ that they ought 
to band themselves together once more in China for the purpose of 
contributing to the success of Russia’s own little game, or, as the 
hope can scarcely be indulged that England will turn upon her ally, 
that the triple alliance which revised the treaty of Shimonoseki to 
the detriment of the victor, should be resuscitated in order to arrest 
the progress of Japan and prevent the interference of England. 
Whether Russia succeeds or not in her plan, it is quite certain that 
she could not have conceived a more ingenious device for obtaining 
support in the coming struggle without having to make the admission 
that she stands in need of assistance against an Asiatic and therefore 
apparently weaker antagonist. But even if she were to succeed in 
her plan to the fullest extent, it is inconceivable that England would 
stand aside and thus consent to lose a most favourable opportunity 
for establishing her naval superiority and security on an unchallenge- 
able basis. 

If it is clear that Russia has discovered and obtruded the Yellow 
Peril only for the purpose of promoting her own designs, and if 
some Frenchmen out of complaisance to their country’s ally have 
pandered to the same idea, those who can regard the alleged danger 
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with calm and unprejudiced minds, as the peoples of Great Britain 
and the United States are able to do, must pronounce it for the 
present generation at least the creation of either a disordered imagina- 
tion or a subtle policy, and in either case a matter not calling for 
their opposition or interference. 

Let us leave aside the Platonic theorising of M. de Lanessan and 
the interested diatribes of the Russian officer, and let us examine 
coolly and disparsionately the real significance and the more remote 
possibilities of the alertness of Japan and the conjectured awakening 
of China. The Japanese can have no objection to our taking careful 
stock of the situation and to our expressing our candid opinions. 
So long as we fulfil our formal engagements with them, they will not 
mind our indulging in some speculations as to the future of certain 
questions in which they, not less nor more than ourselves, are 
deeply interested. 

We may have nothing but admiration for the energy and 
thoroughness with which the Japanese have gained their place in 
the family of nations and maintained it by courage and constancy 
in the face of danger, and at the same time we may have reasonable 
doubts as to whether the Chinese, even under Japanese leading, are 
going to imitate the wisdom and to display the self-restraint that 
they have exhibited. The Japanese are not likely to lose their 
heads or to be carried away by even the most signal success in any 
struggle with Russia. They will feel quite convinced that such a 
contest cannot find its definite settlement in a single campaign or 
even in one war. They will also feel that the very magnitude of 
their success calls for a special display of moderation and dignity, so 
that they may be held to wear their laurels worthily. The Japanese 
have a very remarkable appreciation of the fitness of things, and 
above all they really desire to figure well in the estimation of the 
British and American publics. They are self-respecting, and they 
wish to be respected on and for their own merits. But after all they 
only represent half—the better half indeed in every way—of the 
Yellow problem. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to feel any assurance at all 
about the proceedings of the Chinese. Success in their eyes does 
not signify the obligation to show themselves worthy of it, but 
merely that it provides an avenue for escaping from their responsi- 
bilities, and a means of gratifying their own latent passions. The 
defeat of the Russians might well be followed by a resuscitation of 
the Boxer movement, and by an attempt to exclude, or at least 
curtail, the rights of all Europeans in common. The fact is that 
the Chinese Government, so long as it is subject to the dominant 
influence of the Empress-Dowager, is worthless and rotten. The 
possession of even a passably efficient army is no proof or guarantee 
that the Government is animated by a right spirit, or that it means 
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to turn the fruits of victory to reasonable account and not to abuse 
them. The Russian presentment of the Yellow Peril makes the 
most of these possibilities, which are not hidden from any observer, 
but what is entirely overlooked in it is the fact that Japan, not less 
than England and the United States, is altogether opposed to the 
Boxer programme, and would send her troops just as freely as we 
should to cure Chinese Chauvinism and to uphold the right of 
treaties. Japan, it may be remarked, has pledged herself to the 
policy of ‘the open door,’ while Russia is bent on closing harbours 
and treaty ports and preventing all access to the region that she 
seeks to monopolise. These facts speak for themselves, and are not 
to be set on one side because some designing persons cry out that 
Europe may find itself again exposed to the peril of a Tartar 
invasion. 

In resolving the problem of the Far East we must proceed step 
by step, and deal with each successive phase as it arises. The 
Yellow Peril is not practical politics to-day, it will be the affair of 
some future century. But what is most pressing is to ascertain how 
far the patience of the Powers interested will endure in face of 
Russia’s manifest intention to appropriate as much as she can of 
Northern China. The acts of provocation are committed by Russia. 
It is she who by her aggressiveness is making herself the enemy of 
every one else, and the success with which the easy tolerance of 
England has allowed her measures to be crowned really constitutes 
the only visible Peril in the Far East. Yet her diplomacy has been 
so astute, and her representations have been so specious, that serious 
consideration has been paid to her suggestion that she is quite 
innocent and inoffensive, while the Japanese are calculating villains 
in the first place, and are destined in combination with the Chinese 
to become the most formidable enemies of the human race later on. 
It is surprising that any credence has been given to such a mis- 
representation of the truth, but the transparency is too clear to admit 
of protracted deception. 

Even if there were a great deal more fact upon which the 
Yellow Peril theory might be based than there is, that would 
still furnish no reason for allowing the Russians to accomplish 
their own object, which is nothing less than the accaparement of 
China by Russia. And if Russia were to be permitted to carry out 
her policy, what would be the position then for the rest of the 
world? It would be confronted by a Yellow Peril far more formid- 
able than it could ever become under the care and direction of 
Japan. This position of the question only needs the slightest 
consideration for it to be realised that the grave peril for the rest 
of the world does not come from the side of Japan, even a victorious 
Japan, but from that of Russia herself. The affinity between 
the Russians and Chinese is quite as marked as that between 
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the latter and the Japanese. When Li Hung Chang was shown at 
Moscow the portraits of the old Czars he exclaimed, ‘ But these are 
my ancestors.’ They are given to political speculation in long anti- 
cipation of the event on the Spree; a theme for their consideration 
may be suggested in the appearance of Russo-Chinese hosts on the 
Vistula in the year 1925. 

If it is fair play for Russia to dazzle Europe with the phantas- 
magoria of a Yellow Peril under the auspices of Japan, we are far 
more justified in directing serious attention to the well-caleulated 
and hitherto successful measures of Russia to secure for herself the 
control of China. She has already lopped off the trane-mural 
possessions of China in the north, and nothing but defeat in war 
will make her resign them. In four or five years’ time, assuming 
that peace is preserved or that she experiences no reverse, she will 
be ready to make her second spring forward, and this will be to 
Peking itself. The possession of Peking means the commencement 
of the conquest of China, the termination of the ‘open door’ period, 
and the reversion to the policy of partition with all the advantages 
on the side of Russia and all the obstacles against ourselves, America, 
and Japan. 

An entirely fresh vista is then opened up. Russia, having 
secured all the outlying possessions of China, opens the new phase 
of the China question with a bold declaration that the time has 
come for breaking up China. The proposal is favoured and supported 
by France and Germany, both of which States are even now perfectly 
willing to enlarge their areas of authority or spheres of interest 
in China. France claims the province of Kwangtung, in which is 
the great city of Canton, and by that period a railway largely built 
with French money and under French and Belgian engineers will 
be far advanced towards completion, forming a trunk line through 
the west of China from Russian territory to French. That is a 
serious outlook for us, and no entente cordiale can diminish its perils 
for British enterprise and interests. Nor is the outlook more cheer- 
ing if we turn to Germany. The province of Shantung is already 
her preserve. No Englishman can take up his residence in that part 
of it covered by the yellow and black flag. Does anyone think that 
Germany is satisfied with that province as her share? Already 
there are projects of encroachment into Nganhweiand Honan. But 
a@ far more serious blow is intended. The Germans have their eyes 
on the Yangtsze Valley, which theoretically is the British sphere, 
and the British Government, contented with theories, has done 
nothing whatever to establish its claim on the sound foundation 
which Germany did in Shantung by the occupation of Kiaou-Chau. 
It has been admitted by the Foreign Office that there is a different 
reading in London and Berlin of the Anglo-German agreement of 
1901, and it needs no second sight to predict that the coming casus 
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belli between England and Germany will arise in the Yangtsze 
Valley. Under such circumstances it is suicidal policy for us to 
remain inactive while Russia is consolidating her position, from 
which she will be able to beckon her allies, present and contingent, 
to her side, and while Germany and France are acquiring the claims 
created by the construction of railways, the investment of funds and 
establishment of commercial, property, and individual rights that must 
carry with them extensive encroachments upon our hitherto nominal 
sphere in Central China. 

The Yellow Peril as expounded on the Continent has no practical 
meaning for us. It is a will-o’-the-wisp that may divert us from our 
path and lead us far astray. Even if the worst according to the 
Russian prophecies were to happen, it must be remembered that 
Japan, the motive power according to M. de Lanessan, is an island 
State which would always be liable to the moral and naval pressure 
that the English-speaking States, England, America, and Australasia, 
could bring to bear upon it. 

But if we substitute Russia for Japan the Yellow Peril assumes 
a totally different aspect. Russia is not an island State. She is a 
vast land empire stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific. She has 
few vulnerable points, and once she is secure in Manchuria there will 
be fewer still open to attack. Naval reverses will not bring her to 
her knees, when her land communications across Siberia have been 
perfected. She will be able to deride the terrors of a blockade. 
These may be serious matters for all her neighbours, but for British 
interests in Asia, commercial as well as political, they must signify 
a heavy and perhaps a deadly blow. While we can afford to look on 
the development of the so-called Yellow Peril under Japanese 
auspices with calmness, and even to encourage its progress with a 
clear reservation as to our sphere in the Yangtsze Valley, no such 
tolerance can be safely extended to the realisation of Russia’s 
schemes for obtaining the control of the destinies of China. Her 
success would mean the creation of that formidable militant. Power 
that is described in such impressive language as threatening Europe 
with a return to the days of the ‘scourges of God.’ But whereas 
the Peril under the direction of the Japanese would never be more 
than a phantom for any State except Russia, it might become in 
the hands of Russia a menace to the peace of the world, and the 
means of overthrowing the British Empire in Asia and of laying the 
whole fabric of British commercial prosperity level with the ground. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONCORDATS 


THE correspondence which has recently taken place between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Horton, although for the moment 
it has not achieved the object proposed, has at any rate set people 
thinking upon the educational problem. Irretrievable injury will 
ensue if the present strife continues. It cannot be that the people 
of this country will allow the interests of the children to suffer, 
while their education is being made the sport of the fanatic and the 
partisan. 

No laboured analysis is necessary to establish the fact that the 
Education Act of 1902 has aroused an opposition which, although 
varying in intensity, is almost unexampled in its extent. There 
are those who, being keenly anxious about collateral issues, assai} 
the Act with a vehemence more political than educational in its 
characteristics. A criticism which never leaves the superlative 
degree cannot be permanently formidable. The objections to the 
Education Act which are really formidable come from moderate men, 
who, without distinction of party, are profoundly alive to the 
importance of making our elementary schools as efficient as possible. 
It cannot be denied that a very large section regard the Act of 1902 
as inequitable in some of its provisions, as perpetuating, if not 
creating, serious grievances, and as retaining privileges which are 
amorphous, if not indefensible. Reasonable people recognise that 
there cannot be steady progress in education when the wheels are 
being continually spragged by the agitator. In saying this we are 
not blind to the great progress marked by this Act in co-ordinating 
primary and secondary education, and in creating for elementary 
and secondary education an authority which will have all the 
advantage of local interest and local knowledge. These undoubted 
merits afford an additional reason for removing grievances which 
may still retard the efficiency of our schools. Before we come to 
close quarters with these grievances, two facts stand out clearly in 
all the Parliamentary and extra-Parliamentary discussions on the 
Education Act of 1902. The people of this country will not have a 
secular system of education. They are determined that their 
national system of education shall be as efficient as it can be made. 
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I entertain an inextinguishable hope that the grievances which seem 
to bar the attainment of these two objects can be removed by a 
sober consideration of all the facts involved, and by a resolute 
determination to accept a reasonable compromise. 

The history of the Welsh Concordat may be useful and opportune. 
Wales, with its State colleges, with its long-established system of 
intermediate schools, with its genuine zeal and sacrifice in the cause 
of education, with a body of Nonconformists not less vigorous and 
capable than their English brethren in defence of their principles, 
can supply a valuable test and criticism of the Education Act. Soon 
after the passing of the Act a meeting of the representatives of 
the Welsh County Councils invited the Voluntary school authorities 
in Wales to a conference, ‘ with a view of bringing the management 
of Voluntary schools into line with the provided schools, on condition 
that religious education should be safeguarded, and facilities for 
special religious instruction should be given where demanded by the 
parents.’ One diocese in Wales accepted this invitation. A con- 
ference followed at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Tuesday, the 
24th of March, 1903. The names of those present indicate the 
character of the conference. The chair was taken by Mr. Frank 
Edwards, M.P. Among the representatives of the Welsh County 
Councils were Mr. Herbert Lewis, M.P., Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., 
and leading men from the various Welsh County Councils. The 
Voluntary schools were represented by Lord Kenyon, Lord Mostyn, 
the Hon. Laurence Brodrick, the Hon. George Kenyon, M.P., 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, Archdeacon Wynne-Jones, the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone, the Bishop of Menevia (for the Roman Catholic schools), 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph. The proposals which were eventually, 
after prolonged discussion and several meetings, agreed to on both 
sides are instructive. Let me say at once that these proposals, inas- 
much as the Concordat failed, bind noone. They are, however, an 
indication of what might have been done eight months ago, and they. 
may be an encouragement for another attempt in the same direction. 
It was agreed (1) that a syllabus of religious instruction, on the lines 
of the London School Board syllabus, be taught in provided schools 
from 9 to 9.45 a.m. on four days in the week, and that on one day 
facilities be given for unrestricted religious teaching to the children of 
those parents who desired it. 

It was agreed (2) that a syllabus of religious instruction, on 
the lines of the London School Board syllabus, be taught in non- 
provided schools from 9 to 9.45 a.m. on three days in the week, and 
that on two days facilities be given for unrestricted religious 
teaching. 

It was agreed (3) that there should be an annual examination in 
the general religious syllabus, and that the diocesan examiner might 
examine in the unrestricted religious instruction. 
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It was agreed, but in this case only as an experiment, (4) that 
the teachers may, if willing, give the unrestricted religious teaching 
in provided as well as in non-provided schools. 

It is my belief that these conditions would have been accepted 
by the Voluntary school managers if there had been legal or perma- 
nent security for their fulfilment. I leave for the moment the 
question of how far these conditions ought to satisfy the require- 
ments of those who represent the Voluntary schools, in order to state 
fully the grievances of which Nonconformists complain. Our con- 
ferences, conducted in the most friendly spirit, and with an earnest 
desire to conciliate and to co-operate, yielded abundant evidence of 
the reality of these grievances. 

Fully to appreciate the Nonconformists’ point of view, we must 
remember that they acquiesced with comparative tranquillity in the 
Act of 1870, believing, as one of their leaders stated, that in five 
years from that time School Boards would be universal in Wales. 
Prominent among the causes that falsified this anticipation was the 
growth of the School Board rate, which soon and largely exceeded 
the promised limit of threepence. Under the influence of the rate- 
terror the Nonconformist bore patiently the grievance of being 
compelled to send his children to the National school. The present 
Act intensifies that grievance by making the Voluntary schools rate- 
aided. It may be said that only the Nonconformist conscience 
could find a greater hardship in rate-aided than in tax-aided schools. 
But, after all, taxes are largely indirect, and therefore impersonal, 
miscellaneous in purpose, and centrally administered. The tax is 
paid so unconsciously that the sense of responsibility for its adminis- 
tration hardly touches the individual. Hence rate-aid revived the 
old grievance in an acute form. Two grievances, however, surpass 
all others in their magnitude and prominence in every Noncon- 
formist discussion on the Education Act. The first is the retention 
of a religious test for head-teachers; the second is the question of 
public control. I desire to state the facts fully and frankly on both 
these points. There are 31,026 certificated head-teachers in the 
public elementary schools of England and Wales. Of that number 
10,919 are employed in Board schools, 16,144 in Church of England 
schools, and 3,963 in other denominational schools. 

Now the broad fact stands out that 20,107 certificated head- 
teachers out of a total number of 31,026 are employed in denomi- 
national schools. Putting the case in another way, the head-teachers 
in our elementary schools are now for all practical purposes Civil 
servants, and the Act of 1902 leaves unaltered the fact that two 
out of every three head-teacherships are subject to a religious test. 
I only wish to state this fact without comment. Then there is the 
second and the greatest grievance of all. The demand for public 
control in the non-provided or Voluntary schools is urged upon the 
principle that the measure of public control must be commensurate 
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with the contributions made from public funds. Stated briefly and 
in decads the facts are as follows : 

Of the total cost of maintenance for each child in average attend- 
ance in the Voluntary schools 37:7 per cent. came from public 
funds in the year 1869. This had risen in 1879 to 44:2 per cent., 
in 1889 to 47°7, in 1899 to 77°6 per cent. In the year 1904 the 
contribution will be over 90 per cent. It must be at once granted 
in the face of these facts that the control cannot remain where it 
was in 1869. While we accept at once the principle upon which 
public control is demanded, it must in all fairness be pointed out 
that a just and precise application of that principle would not 
logically, and as a matter of course, give that form of public control 
which is now demanded in non-provided schools. A concrete 
illustration will make this point clear. We will take the case of a 
non-provided school, where the cost of maintenance is, as at present, 
21 6s. 3d. per head; to this must be added for rent of buildings 
17s. 3d. per head. This sum will be made up in this way— 
viz. 1l. 19s. from the Government grants, 18s. 11d. from the 
owners of the non-provided school, and 5s. 7d. from the rates. In 
this calculation I leave out the endowments, which are valued at 
1s. 2d. per head in the Blue-book, and, on the other hand, I do not allow 
for the probable increase in the cost of maintenance under the new 
conditions. Put in another way, it appears that out of every 1l. 
the State will contribute 12s. 3d., the owners of the non-provided 
school 5s. 1ld., and the rates 1s. 10d. I simply take things as they 
are. In this balance-sheet we find that the State contributes almost 
two-thirds of the total cost, the owners of the school more than one- 
fourth, and the rates slightly more than one-twelfth. Applying the 
principle with which we started, we find that the predominant control 
must rest with the representative of the taxpayer. Now the grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer depend upon the fulfilment of the 
conditions laid down by the Board of Education, and that fulfil- 
ment must be certified by his Majesty’s Inspectors. These condi- 
tions cover the course of instruction, the qualification of teachers, 
the number of the staff, the fitness of the structure, the adequacy of 
its equipment. In fact, if religious instruction and the appointment 
of the teachers are excluded, there is scarcely a detail left upon 
which his Majesty’s Inspector cannot claim the last word. 

For nine-tenths of the school-day the school is under the 
supreme control of his Majesty’s Inspector. What is there left to 
quarrel about? The one-tenth of the school-time, and the appoint- 
ment of the teachers. There is already public control, of which none 
complain, but the present demand is that the local management 
should be local public control. I do not desire to oppose this con- 
tention ; but it may be reasonably asked why, for the purposes of 
control, the difference between rates and taxes should be obliterated 
in this connection and emphasised in another, and the ratepayer 
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claim for his representatives what in many cases may be a dispre- 
portionate share of control? But let this point be waived, and, for the 
sake of peace, let it be granted that there must be public control 
through and through, and that theoretically private management is 
indefensible, and that public control, locally and imperially, is sym- 
metrical and less open to criticism. Only let it be remembered that it 
is on these general grounds, and not always on that of financial equity, 
that the ratepayers can claim to be the predominant partner. 

This brings us to the subject of the nature of the public control 
demanded for the ratepayer. His representatives are to appoint 
the teachers, and there are to be no religious tests. So far, all is 
clear, complete freedom is to be given to the local body in the 
appointment of teachers, but where religious instruction is concerned, 
this freedom is to be severely restricted. The moment religion is 
named, the vehement champions of public control produce the 
Parliamentary fetters. Like their prototypes in 1649 they have 
‘no intention of countenancing a universal toleration.’ The religion 
taught in all the elementary schools must be rigidly pruned by the 
Cowper-Temple clause, and kept bare of any leaf or twig of dogma. 
This section of the opponents of the Act interpret that clause in a 
much narrower and more exclusive spirit than its original framers 
ever intended it to convey. [Be this as it may, we are here face to 
face with the real cause of the present educational strife. Strong in 
the belief that this difficulty can be overcome, I desire to state the 
problem fully and frankly. Having endeavoured to state the 
grievances of the Nonconformists without any desire to mitigate or 
to understate them, I wish in the same spirit to put the case of the 
Voluntary schools. 

Mr, Augustine Birrell, in his very able article on ‘ Elementary 
Education,’ uses words that seem to imply that the Voluntary schools 
were recognised by the Act of 1870 ‘as part and parcel of a 
national system of education, and that then for the first time they 
were allowed to become public elementary schools.’ But what are 
the facts? Elementary education in this country first began with 
voluntary effort. This voluntary effort was in 1833 aided by building 
grants from Parliament, to be followed in 1839 and 1846 by training- 
college and augmentation grants, then came in 1862 Mr. Lowe’s 
payment by results. The Act of 1870 was passed not to recognise 
but to supplement this voluntary effort, and to establish a locally 
elected body for providing where necessary public elementary schools. 
The voluntary system has its root deep in the past. Up to 1870 
the Voluntary schools held the whole field. Relying upon the honour 
of x‘azliament, the Voluntary schools have largely developed. Since 
1870 additional accommodation has been provided by voluntary effort 
for 1,844,745 children, at a cost of at least 12,000,000/. (Report of 
Education 1903, p. 21-22.) 


The Voluntary schools claim consideration not on sentimental, 
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but on these solid and equitable, grounds, The Act of 1870 met 
the religious difficulty in this way. It practically said to the Non- 
conformists, ‘ We give you the Board schools, from which we shut out 
any dogmatic and distinctive religious teaching, and, if the rate- 
payers like, all religious teaching.’ It allowed the Voluntary schools to 
teach their children their own religious belief, while it protected the 
Nonconformist by a conscience clause. 

Practically the compromise has worked in this way. The rates 
and taxes have paid for the teaching of the School Board religion, 
and the Church schools have paid for their own. For thirty-three 
years an undogmatic religion approved by the Nonconformists has 
been taught at the public expense in public elementary schools of 
this country. The State, in the Cowper-Temple clause, more brief, 
but not less binding than the Thirty-nine Articles, defined this School 
Board religion, and established and endowed its teachers. For thirty- 
three years this compromise— call it, if you like, concurrent endow- 
ment—has worked fairly well. 

Under the plea of public control, and the grievance of rate-aid, 
a demand is now being made to force this School Board religion upon 
all the schools of the country, or to exclude all religion. The Free 
Churches, we are told, are opposed to any dogmatic teaching what- 
ever. It is, then, abundantly evident that while Churchmen are 
asked to give up the control of their Voluntary schools, they are 
not to be offered freedom and toleration; they are not even to be 
allowed to provide at their own expense for the teaching of their own 
children in their own faith. 

I have endeavoured to state fairly the grievance of the Non- 
conformists and the claims of the Voluntary schools. In recognising 
the latter, the Act of 1902 seems to have aggravated the former, and 
there is a growing conviction that matters cannot be left permanently 
where they are. What policies or remedies are suggested? The 
critics who have described the Act as ‘shapen in iniquity,’ ‘ bishop- 
made,’ ‘ priest-endowing,’ are now afraid to advocate the secularism 
which they really believe in. On the other side, there are those 
who, like the Roman Catholics, will not have the atmosphere of their 
schools tainted by any breath of public control. The Roman 
Catholics have been consistent throughout, and, unlike the Secu- 
larists, are not afraid to declare their whole policy. It will hardly 
be maintained that either of these parties is strong enough to 
dictate the educational policy of the future. Educational peace can 
only be secured by the co-operation of those on both sides who are 
ready to give and take. Religious instruction is the cause for 
which the authorities of the Voluntary schools contend. 

From this standpoint let us survey the position and policy of 
the Church schools. According to the last Blue-book there were 
4,890,237 children in average attendance in all our elementary 
schools ; of that number 2,546,217 were in Voluntary schools, and 
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the rest in Board schools. Again, of the total number in Voluntary ~ 
schools, 1,882,184 were in Church of England schools. It will 
hardly be maintained that under the Act of 1902 there is any great 
prospect or even possibility of extending the Voluntary school 
system. If that is so, the Church of England will be left with her 
own non-progressive system, and, as a penalty for this possession, 
she will be permanently shut out from teaching her own children in 
the provided schools. The practical question, then, for Churchmen is 
this: Is it better to retain our own schools, where we can teach come 
of our children in our own way, or to accept a compromise which 
would give us the right (I assume that no other compromise has any 
chance of acceptance in this country) of providing religious instruction 
for our own children in our own faith in every public elementary 
school in the country ? The acceptance of the latter alternative would, 
I believe, greatly promote the cause of religious instruction in what 
are now provided schools, where the adoption of such a syllabus as 
that of the London School Board would under the new conditions 
probably meet with no opposition. The practical working of such a 
compromise does not seem beset with great difficulties. The general 
syllabus of religious instruction would be taught in all schools on 
four days, and on one day there would be facilities for unrestricted 
religious teaching. Under this plan every denomination would have 
the right to provide for the religious instruction of their own children, 
in their own faith, at their own cost. All the Voluntary schools would 
then become provided schools, either by sale or lease. What is the 
great obstacle to such a plan as this? As the law now stands, 
facilities for definite religious instruction cannot be given in pro- 
vided schools within the school hours. It is obvious that if we are 
to start afresh, this survival of the compromise of 1870 must go. 
The vehement party who denounce the present Act closely resemble 
those preachers of toleration to whom Cromwell in 1655 said, ‘Is 
there not yet a strange itch upon the spirits of men; nothing can 
satisfy them, unless they can press their finger upon their brethren’s 
consciences, to pinch them there.’ But it can hardly be possible 
that the great majority of the Nonconformists would commit them- 
selves to a position so unreasonable and so harsh. They cannot in 
common justice ask the Church of England to give up all her schools 
and the right, for which she has made such splendid sacrifices in the 
past, to teach her own children in these schools, while the Noncon- 
formists would then have in all the schools of the country the Board 
school religion of which they approve, taught by teachers paid by 
the rates. Churchmen have borne patiently this injustice for thirty- 
three years in the Board schools ; they can hardly be expected to bear 
patiently its extension now to all schools. If counsels of moderation 
do not prevail the wrangle will go on, and education will suffer much, 
but religion most of all. 
A. G. Asapu. 





HOW LONG WILL THE EDUCATION ACT 
LAST? 


A YEAR ago I was permitted to give in this Review what seemed to 
me to be good reasons why the Education Act of 1902 ought not to 
be regarded by Churchmen as a permanent settlement of the religious 
difficulty. Those reasons were (1) that the acceptance of the Act 
implied that Church schools are an effective means of teaching the 
religion of the Church of England—which is true only of some of 
them ; (2) that even if they had been this in the past they would not 
remain effective for that purpose under a system of rate aid; and 
(3) that the exclusive reliance on Church schools, even if better 
justified than it seemed to me to be, left out of sight the great and 
growing multitude of Church children who attend schools where the 
only religious teaching is undenominational. 

I have no intention of reopening the controversy on these 
positions. I am quite willing to allow, for argument’s sake, that I 
was wrong as to every one of them. I will concede that Church 
schools, as they are, are the best possible instrument for teaching 
religion as the Church of England understands it ; that their efficacy 
in this respect will be in no wise impaired by the action of rate 
aid—including the Kenyon-Slaney clause ; and that the importance of 
training the children at present in Church schools justifies the entire 
neglect of a larger number of children in the schools of the local 
authority. But when I have cleared the ground for the moment by 
these provisional admissions, I have still a question in reserve. What is 
the probable life of the Education Act? Or rather, since a great part 
of the Act will, as I believe, outlast any amount of amending legisla- 
tion, what is the probable life of the management clauses? Will 
the present preponderance of denominational over representative 
managers be maintained? Will the head-teacher in rate-aided 
Church schools continue to be appointed by the Church managers 
and to be of: necessity a Churchman? Those of the clergy who 
advise us to make the best of the Act must sometimes put these 
questions to themselves. How do they answer them ? 

On the whole, I suppose, they answer them pretty much to their 
own satisfaction. They cling to the assurance, so often given them, 
that it is not the habit of English legislation to repeal a great 
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measure within a session or two of its passing. The Education Act 
of 1870, it is argued, lasted for a generation, and would not have 
been replaced then had not the clergy themselves asked for further 
help. This, therefore, is what may be expected to happen in the 
present instance. The Act of 1902 will not last for ever, any more 
than the Act of 1870 did, but it will last our time. To reason in this 
way is to forget an exceptional and essential feature of the case. 
‘ The proceeding,’ says Sir George Trevelyan, speaking of the repeal 
of the American Stamp Act, ‘ was intensely English: but unfortu- 
nately it lacked the most important condition of a great English 
compromise, for it was not accepted by the beaten party.’ It is 
needless, however, to inquire what the real value of the parallel with 
1870 is, because it assumes that Church schools are safe unless the 
Act is repealed. But all that the assailants of the Act really insist 
on is its amendment in one or two particulars. The management 
clauses are only one feature in a measure of great length and 
complexity, and they might be removed without interfering in the 
slightest degree with the educational machinery set up. The 
control of elementary and secondary education would still be vested 
in a single authority, that authority would still be the county 
council, and provided and non-provided schools would still be alike 
supported out of the rates. The only difference would be that in 
non-provided schools a majority of the managers would be appointed 
by the local authority, and the head-teacher would no longer be 
required to be a member of the Church of England. Hardly a word 
would have to be omitted from the Act; a mere transposition of 
certain figures in the management clauses would do all that is wanted. 

It may fairly be objected, indeed, that since these management 
clauses were the most fiercely contested part of the Bill, and since 
even this seemingly trifling alteration in them would reverse a policy 
which the Prime Minister has specially and repeatedly made his 
own, they are perfectly safe so long as the present Parliament exists. 
As, however, the life of the present Parliament is exceedingly un- 
certain, the value of this respite must depend on the degree of 
probability that the next election will renew Mr. Balfour’s tenure of 
power. The appearance of the fiscal controversy has made this very 
much less likely than it was a year ago. Whatever other conse- 
quences this controversy may have, there is one which is already 
visible. The divisions in the Liberal party, if they are not yet 
healed, are in a fair way to be healed. The Education Act itself has 
-done much to bring this about, and the attack upon free trade has 
given the last touch to the process. Moreover, the party will be 
strengthened as well as reunited. Numbers of people who, before 
the disclosure of Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions, would have hesitated 
to call themselves Liberals, have not the slightest scruple about 
-doing so to-day. They may have no very strong feeling against the 
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Government ; they may have something more than good will to 
Mr. Balfour himself. But the issue now presented to them leaves 
them no choice. They are convinced believers in free trade, and, 
except in a few isolated cases, the only way in which they can show 
their faith by their works will be to vote for the Liberal candidates. 
How large a transfer of votes this change will bring about only the 
result can show; but when, to the Nonconformist dislike of the 
Education Act, the mismanagement, real or alleged, of the war in 
South Africa, and the reaction which invariably follows a long term 
of power, is added the danger which now threatens free trade, the 
most. ardent Ministerialist will hardly deny that the prospect of 
another Unionist victory at the polls is nothing like as bright as 
it was. 

Even if it were, it would not necessarily give any longer life to 
the management clauses. To them a Unionist victory will be only 
one degree less damaging than a Liberal victory. For a Unionist 
victory promises more and more to be a victory for Mr. Chamberlain. 
Two rival policies are now before the Unionist party, and upon the 
choice made between them must depend the choice of a leader. 
It is conceivable, no doubt, that the general election will reveal such 
a general preference of Mr. Balfour’s limited scheme of fiscal reform 
that the larger plans associated with Mr. Chamberlain’s name will 
fade from our view, and a united party will enthusiastically under- 
take the search after articles on which to levy retaliatory duties. 
But though this is conceivable it is nothing more. If we come to 
probabilities, they are all in favour of Mr. Chamberlain. The 
whole drift of Unionist speeches tends in this direction. Here and 
there, no doubt, a Unionist member addressing his constituents, or a 
Unionist candidate in search of a seat, may declare his preference for 
Mr. Balfour’s policy over Mr. Chamberlain’s. But in almost every 
case, unless the speaker happens to be a free-fooder, he does this 
because he thinks it more prudent to take the Protectionist cherry 
at two bites. Ifthe course of the controversy shows, as I believe it 
will, that the enthusiasm, the determination, the thoroughness which 
go to make a policy popular are all on the side of Mr. Chamberlain, 
a Unionist victory at the polls must place him at the head of the 
Unionist Government. In that case what motive will he have for 
keeping the Education Act as itis? He is not himself an admirer 
of it. On the contrary, he has said plainly that it is not of his 
making. He would have disposed of the education difficulty in a 
way that has nothing in common with denominational management. 
He acquiesced in the Bill because his leader had framed it, because 
his party had accepted it, because he had other objects in view 
that claimed his whole attention. But when he himself takes the 
reins he will naturally be disposed to give effect to his own ideas of 
an educational settlement, and he will find a section, probably a 
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large section, of the Unionist party quite willing to give him a free 
hand in the matter. They are anti-clerical in feeling; they have 
no objection to undenominational teaching; if they have any 
passive resisters among their constituents they will not be anxious 
to be associated with distraints for the education rate. And if 
Mr. Chamberlain does get a free hand he will naturally wish to 
bring back to his side those Nonconformist Liberal Unionists from 
whom there might by that time be nothing to part him if once the 
management clauses were out of the way. In circumstances such as 
these, what possible reason could Mr. Chamberlain have for resisting 
an amendment with which he himself is in complete sympathy ? 

Let us suppose, however, that in spite of appearances it is Mr. 
Balfour, not Mr. Chamberlain, who wins the election, will the 
management clauses be safe then? I greatly doubt it. Mr. Balfour, 
indeed, defended them sentence by sentence and word by word. Buta 
Minister—he, perhaps, more than most Ministers—has to think of 
his party, and from this point of view Mr. Balfour will hardly welcome 
a continuance of the present conflict. Had the Nonconformist 
hostility to the Act been foreseen, we may be quite sure that the 
Government would never have provoked it. Passive resistance may 
be illegal, or illogical, or unreasonable, or anything else we like to 
call it, but it has to be dealt with all the same, and I do not think 
that Mr. Balfour is the man to disregard it, or that he would long 
remain the leader of the Unionist party if he did disregard it. Why, 
indeed, should he be expected to die in the last ditch in defence of 
the management clauses? He framed them to give effect to the 
wishes, real or imaginary, of the clergy. He honourably stood by 
his agreement, and he has earned no gratitude by doing so. To 
suppose that he is going to risk further unpopularity in order to 
maintain a settlement which is repudiated by a growing minority of 
those it was meant to please argues a strange ignorance of the 
methods of popular government. 

But passive resistance is not the only thing that a Minister 
determined to maintain the Education Act in its integrity would 
have to reckon with. In the questions for candidates at the March 
election of the London County Council suggested by the Executive 
of the Metropolitan Free Church Federation there is one which has 
an ominous sound. ‘ Will you support a proposal that the London 
County Council should make a representation to his Majesty’s 
Government that before the Education Act for London is put into 
operation it should be so amended as to give complete control [to the 
Council] in the case of all schools maintained out of the public funds ?’ 
It is not impossible that a majority of the members returned about 
two months hence may have taken this pledge, and in that case the 
representation in question will at once be made, and the Government 
will have to consider what answer to give to it. If they content 
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themselves with a simple intimation that the law must be obeyed, 
they will run the risk of the London County Council following the 
example of certain Welsh Councils and refasing to devote any part 
of the rate to the maintenance of Voluntary Schools. If the London 
County Council—if any County Council, for the matter of that— 
takes this course, what is to happen next? Even if we imagine the 
Government to have applied for and obtained a mandamws, the only 
ways in which it can be enforced are imprisonment or fine. When 
things come to this point, a bill te amend the Education Acts of 
1902-3 will not be far off. Indeed, I doubt whether the intervention 
of so great a Council as that of London will be needed. It seems to 
me far more likely that Ministers will shrink from imprisoning or 
fining even a Welsh County Council. How little any Government 
cares to quarrel with a local authority may be inferred from the 
relations of the Local Government Board with Boards of Guardians. 
By law every workhouse must have a chaplain, but this provision is 
frequently disobeyed without, so far as I know, any harm coming to 
the refractory guardians. 

One possible bulwark remains. There are those who fix their 
hopes on the House of Lords. But the House of Lords is rightly 
chary of provoking a conflict with the House of Commons unless it 
has good ground for thinking that it has the country behind it. In 
the case of the management clauses it will not even have the whole 
Unionist party behind it. To prove this I need only repeat some 
words of Mr. Balfour's which I quoted in these pages a year ago. 
He was defending his acceptance of the Kenyon-Slaney clause—a 
clause which had caused great and just offence to many of the clergy 
—and the reason he gave was the impossibility of passing the bill 
without it. ‘I had difficulty enough,’ he said, ‘in passing it as it 
was . . . difficulty among those who are my most constant and loyal 
friends on this side of the House.’ The course of the debate had 
shown that there were some among the Ministerialists who would 
willingly have left the appointment of all the managers in the hands 
of the local authority, and were only prevented from voting for 
amendments conceived in that sense by the knowledge that Mr. 
Balfour felt bound by his understanding with the clergy to retain a 
majority of the denominational managers. But they only consented 
to keep the clause in the form in which it had been introduced on 
condition that ‘the sting which lay hid in it’—I am quoting the 
words of the Bishop of Rochester in the House of Lords—was made 
evident by the Kenyon-Slaney amendment. Is this a party to which 
the Lords can look for support in the event of a dissolution caused 
by the rejection of a Government bill to amend the Education Acts ? 

If these speculations are well founded, changes in the manage- 
ment clauses which will make the existence of Church schools a 
matter of pure accident cannot be very long delayed, and their 
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arrival may possibly be only a matter of months. Doubtless it is open 
to Churchmen to reply in some such fashion as this: ‘ All this may 
be quite true and yet make no difference to our reading of our duty. 
What we have to do is to fight for the management clauses so long 
as they are there to be fought for, and to regret them when they are 
gone. Afterall, there is still the chapter of accidents in reserve. None 
of these alternative predictions may come to pass, and if some one of 
them does come to pass, its results may be less harmful in fact than 
they are in prospect.’ This would be a very reasonable way of look- 
ing at the matter if Churchmen had no power of influencing what is 
to follow upon the abolition of the management clauses. Asa matter 
of fact, however, they have a very real power of doing this. A com- 
promise of some sort is certain to be effected, and the character of 
the religious instruction given in elementary schools will depend on 
what the terms of that compromise are. What we want to know, 
then, is what Nonconformists ask from Churchmen, and what 
Churchmen ought to ask from Nonconformists. If we ask too much, 
we wreck the prospects of an educational settlement. If we ask too 
little, we make that settlement worthless when gained. We are 
already in possession of the minimum and maximum of the Noncon- 
formist demand. The minimum is to be found in Dr. Horton’s 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the maximum in the 
‘Scheme of a National System of Education’ unanimously adopted 
by the General Committee of the Free Church National Council at 
their meeting on the 30th of November. The minimum demand 
appears, with a slight but not unimportant variation, in both 
documents. Dr. Horton embodies it in two fundamental positions : 
(1) ‘That all schools maintained by public money must be abso- 
lutely under public control; (2) that in all schools maintained by 
public money all teachers must be appointed by public authority 
without reference to denominational distinction.’ The Committee of 
the Free Church Council add a third position: ‘That no distinctively 
denominational teaching or formulary shall be given or used in 
public schools in school hours, but simple Biblical instruction may 
be given according to a syllabus, as is general at present in provided 
schools.’ Here, then, we have the two forms of the Nonconformist 
demand, and the issue, which of the two shall be the form ultimately 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, will depend in a great measure 
upon the time and nature of the action which Churchmen take in 
regard to them. 

The first condition of any permanent and friendly settlement of 
the controversy must be the full acceptance by Churchmen of the 
principle of public control. It may be hard to demand it of them, 
but unless they are prepared to go this length they must dismiss 
all thought of coming to terms with their opponents. It would 
have been well if they had recognised this necessity in the first 
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instance. There was a time, indeed, when they saw the inevitable 
consequences of accepting rate aid much more clearly than they 
have done of late. Their change of mind is mainly due to the 
growing difficulty of maintaining Church schools on any other 
footing. This must be supposed to have been the reason of Arch- 
bishop Temple’s remarkable change of front. So long as he thought 
that Church schools could be maintained out of the Parliamentary 
grant supplemented by voluntary subscriptions, he saw as plainly 
as anyone the danger of rate aid. It was only when these two 
sources became inadequate to the work that had to be done that 
he came to regard rate aid as, at all events, a lesser evil than the 
abandonment of separate Church schools. There is no need, how- 
ever, to dwell on the incompatibility of rate aid and denominational 
teaching. The next Parliament, if not the present, may be trusted 
to make this clear. The question for Churchmen to ask themselves 
is not, How shall we keep Church schools? It is rather, How shall 
we give them up with the least injury to the one object for which 
Church schools ought to be maintained ? 

It is strange that it should be necessary at this date to remind 
people that Church schools exist for a special object, and that in so 
far as this object is not attained the reason for their existence ceases. 
The object of Church schools is not to teach children the three R’s, 
or to give them instruction in special subjects, or to qualify them 
for passing into secondary schools—these things are done, and done 
better, in provided schools. Neither is it to give children ‘simple 
Biblical instraction,’ to lead them upward, as has been well said, 
‘from Stories from the Book of Genesis in Standard I. to Stories 
from the Book of Joshua in Standard V.’—that also is done, and 
done as well, in provided schools. It is not for these purposes, good 
as they are in themselves, that Churchmen are asked to find money 
when a hundred more pressing needs are staring them in the face. 
No, the object of Church schools is to teach the children who attend 
them the religion of the Church of England. I will leave on one 
side the consideration how far they fulfil this object—in how many 
Church schools the teaching is radically different from that given in 
a well-managed provided school, or what religious impression is likely 
to be made on the scholars by teachers whose connection with the 
Church is limited to the accident that they find themselves in a Church 
school. I will assume that the teaching in these schools is in all 
respects what it claims to be, and insist only on the fact that it 
cannot remain what it claims to be under that popular management 
which is bound to come, and probably will come very soon. But, 
with Church schools gone, can the religion of the Church of England 
be taught in elementary schools? I believe that it can, if only 
Churchmen will look at the substance and not at the shadow. The 
danger is that the Nonconformists, and through the Nonconformists 
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the Liberal party, may be committed before we know where we are 
to the larger of the two demands I mentioned just now. The form 
which this larger demand commonly takes may be seen in the 
resolutious adopted by the Education Committee of the Free Church 
Council, and in the questions which the Executive of the Metropolitan 
Free Church Federation recommend should be put to candidates 
at the next County Council election. In the former the sixth 
resolution runs thus: ‘ That no distinctively denominational teach- 
ing or formulary shall be given or used in public schools in school 
hours, but simple Biblical instruction may be given acccording to 
a syllabus, as is general at present in provided schools.’ In the 
latter the fourth question runs: ‘ Will you maintain the existing 
system of Biblical instruction carried on under the London School 
Board and resist all attempts to introduce denominational teaching 
into provided schools?’ The two formulas differ somewhat in 
wording, but they mean the same thing. Undenominational teaching 
is to be given to all children not expressly withdrawn from it, by 
the regular teachers, as part of the school curriculum, and at the 
cost of the ratepayers ; denominational teaching is to be given to 
those children whose parents expressly ask for it, by outside teachers, 
out of school hours, and at the cost of the persons providing it. 

It will not be difficult to show that this scheme is fatal to the 
giving of denominational teaching in elementary schools; that 
it will probably be adopted unless Churchmen bestir themselves ; 
and that the only way in which they can usefully bestir themselves 
is by coming forward with an alternative proposal. 

The fact that so many people who really value denominational 
teaching are yet blind to the worthlessness of what are called ‘ out- 
side facilities’ can only be set down to an entire misreading of the 
average parent. I believe that the vast majority of the class whose 
children attend elementary schools wish them to have some kind of 
religious instruction. That, however, is quite compatible with an 
equally general indifference to the particular kind of teaching. The 
parent has played a very prominent part—on paper—in the educational 
controversy. But he has played it only on paper. Both sides have 
suffered from the impossibility of getting him either to protest or to 
vote against the treatment his children receive, whetherin Board schools 
orin Church schools. The Nonconformist can point triumphantly to the 
entire acquiescence of parents who call themselves Churchmen in the 
teaching given under the Cowper-Temple clause. There have been 
moments when to show that even a few thousand Churchmen had 
used their right of withdrawing their children from the religious 
lesson in Board schools would have been an invaluable controversial 
weapon. But no such expression of distaste to undenominational 
teaching has ever been produced. The Nonconformists, however, can 
make no capital out of this fact, because they find it equally impos- 
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sible to bring forward any appreciable number of Nonconformist 
parents who have withdrawn their children from the religious lesson 
in Church schools. There are thousands of parishes all over the 
country in which the Church school is the only school that the 
children of Nonconformists can attend. But the Nonconformist 
parent is not in the least disturbed. Though he might, if he liked, 
forbid his child to be present at the religious lesson, he is apparently 
of opinion that the wholesome medicine of the Sunday chapel will 
be a sufficient antidote to the poison of the weekday school. The 
effect of this indifference will be that if there be one religion taught 
in school hours by the regular teachers and as part of the school 
course, and another religion taught in the school buildings indeed, 
but out of school hours, as something extra and optional, and by 
outside teachers, the former will be the religion in which 99 per 
cent. of the children in every school will be brought up. Yes, it 
may besaid, this is what would happen if the choice of the parent lay 
between the religion taught in the school and none at all. But it will 
be different if the opportunity is given him of having his child taught 
the religion he himself professes after school is over. He may not 
think it worth while to withdraw his child from the undenominational 
religious lesson, but he will weleome the opportunity of having his 
child taught by the clergyman of the parish or by his own minister 
when the other children have gone home. But there will be three 
influences steadily making against any such arrangement, and any one 
of the three, as I believe, and certainly all three in combination, will 
be fatal to its success. There is the influence of the child, who 
naturally prefers getting out of school at the same time as the others 
to being ‘ kept in’ for an additional lesson. There is the influence 
of the mother, who wants something done in the house or fetched 
from outside, and thinks that it is quite enough to forego these 
services during the hours when attendance is compulsory. There is 
the influence of the father, who knows that when the child comes 
out of school he may earn a few pence, and has no wish to see the 
time in which he can do this shortened. If any one thinks that the 
parents’ regard for the real interest of their children will stand in 
the way of their being put to these base uses, how does he explain 
the necessity for a law making school attendance compulsory? Ifa 
parent cannot be trusted to send his child to school in order to get 
that secular education without which he can hardly hope to earn his 
living, why should he be more unselfish when the attendance is 
optional and the subject taught is religion ? 

Thus, if ali religious teaching is given out of school hours, it will 
be given to empty benches. If denominational teaching is given 
out of school hours and undenominational teaching in school hours, 
the only religion taught will be undenominationalism. The first 
result will be tantamount to banishing religion from the school, 
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the second to the establishment of a particular religion in the 
school and to its endowment out of the rates. 

Yet, although one of these two solutions of the educational 
problem is not desired by the nation, and the other directly conflicts 
with the principle of religious equality, one or other of them stands 
a good chance of being adopted if Churchmen continue to think 
thatitheir strength is only to sit still. A large part of the people 
of England, including a number of Nonconformists, seem to have 
persuaded themselves that it is possible to draw a distinction 
between ‘simple Biblical teaching’ and denominational teaching. 
Their idea appears to be that all religions are alike up to a certain 
point. Undenominationalism is the stock which serves as the 
common foundation of all soups. Denominationalism is only the 
flavouring which differentiates one soup from another. I do not 
wonder that undenominationalism finds favour with the mass of 
the Anglican laity. In their eyes the Church is little more than 
an institution founded to teach such parts of the Bible as do not 
contain any disputed statements of doctrine. Anything beyond 
this is variously set down as ‘narrow,’ or ‘extreme,’ or ‘ partisan,’ 
or ‘ beyond the comprehension of children.’ If this ‘ simple Biblical 
teaching’ were given in Church schools as well as in provided schools, 
the mass of the laity would be quite satisfied. They would think 
that the clergy were doing their duty by the children as much in 
what they withheld as in what they imparted. What is surprising 
is that Nonconformists should equally desire to see this sort of 
teaching made universal and provided at the cost of the ratepayers. 
What has become of all their protests against establishment and 
endowment ? What has become of their insistence on the inalien- 
able right of every man to shape his religion on the pattern which 
his own conscience prescribes to him? They are shocked at the 
notion that a school in which the authorised teaching is that of the 
Church of England should be supported out of the rates. But that 
a school in which the authorised teaching is founded on a principle 
which directly contradicts that of the Church of England should be 
supported out of the rates seems to them an arrangement that can 
offend no one. It should be a sufficient answer to Nonconformists 
of this type that it does offend a great many. The dislike of 
Churchmen to the Cowper-Temple clause is identical in principle 
with the Nonconformist dislike to the management clauses. These 
objections may be exaggerated, or illogical, or politically inconvenient, 
but so long as they feel them and are resolved to act upon them 
this does not matter. The line that politicians love to follow is 
the line of least resistance, and that is not the line that ledds straight 
up to a fortified position, whether that position be held by Churchmen 
or by Nonconformists. 


Fortunately, the view I have been combating is not taken by all 
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Nonconformists. A Nonconformist journal of high character and 
great influence has lately said: ‘High Churchmen have just the 
same right to protest against the teaching of the Bible apart from 
the interpretation of the Church as we have to protest against the 
teaching of the Bible under the interpretation of the Church.’ With 
this acknowledgment the way to an educational settlement ought to 
be easily found. I am quite willing that all religions should be 
taught in elementary schools at the cost of the ratepayers provided 
that my religion finds a place in the list. Iam equally willing that 
no religion shall be taught in elementary schools at the cost of the 
ratepayers provided that an exception is not made in favour of what I 
regard as the worst religion of the lot. But though the best 
Nonconformist opinion goes, as I believe, with the British Weekly, 
the mass of religious indifferentism in and out of the Church of 
England clings to the Cowper-Temple clause. It is in possession, it 
falls in with the general trend of popular opinion, it satisfies the 
teachers, who do not wish to see their province invaded by volunteers, 
it has an air of rough common-sense about it which pleases the 
practical man, who does not mind riding over a religious conviction 
provided that he can do it without any risk of subsequent trouble. 
The opponents of Established Undenominationalism—as a voluntary 
religion it has the same right to exist that every other religion has 
—have therefore to convince politicians first that they are in earnest, 
and next that they are prepared with a proposal which saves their 
conscience without hurting anyone else’s. 

Such a proposal has often been put forward, but not as yet by 
those to whom governments and politicians naturally listen. It 
starts with accepting the two conditions Jaid down by Dr. Horton in 
his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury: the subjection to re- 
presentative public control of all rate-supported schools; and the 
appointment of all the teachers without reference to their religious 
belief. I do not myself attach any importance to this latter point. 
Religious equality would be just as well attained by the German 
system, under which the teachers are taken from the several Con- 
fessions in proportion to the number of children belonging to each. 
But this plan would certainly be disliked by Nonconformists and by 
the teachers, and it would probably wreck any compromise of which 
it formed part. (I can see no reason, however, against allowing the 
regular teachers to give religious instruction as the paid servants of 
the denomination employing them.) The prudent course, therefore, 
is to accept these two conditions frankly and fully. Churchmen 
should say in effect: ‘We resign all claim to the control of the 
secular education in our own schools. The management of the schools 
and the appointment of teachers shall be wholly in your hands ; 
you shall have the use of the school buildings during school hours 
on any terms that may be adjudged fair. These are the concessions 
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we are willing to make, and in return for them we ask that all 
denominations—including the Undenominationalists—shall have the 
statutory right of providing and paying teachers to give religious 
instruction in school hours to the children of their own members.’ 
In practice this would resolve itself in a great number of schools to a 
class receiving Church teaching and a class receiving undenominational 
teaching. In the opinion of those best qualified to speak, the majority 
of Nonconformists would be satisfied with such teaching as is now given 
under the Cowper-Temple clause. The only difference would be 
that the teacher giving it would be paid, as the Church teacher 
would be paid, by those who valued the teaching and were anxious that 
it should be given. If it turned out that the Wesleyans, Congregation- 
alists, or Baptists desired to give separate religious instruction to 
their own children, they would of course do so. The parent would 
only have to send with each child on its first coming to school 
a written statement showing what religion he wished the child to be 
taught. It would be the duty of the managers of the school to give 
notice to the recognised authorities of each denomination, or in 
the case of Undenominationalists to the Committees that would 
probably be formed to provide ‘simple Biblical instruction,’ that so 
many children were awaiting religious instruction at the time devoted 
to the religious lesson. That time might, as now, be the first three- 
quarters of an hour in the school day. Attendance would be called 
before the religious lessons began, and then the children would file 
off to their several classes. Where a parent wished his child to 
receive no religious instruction he would be set to some secular 
lesson. Where a denomination had made no provision for religious 
instruction, the parent might be given his choice whether his child 
should go to the religious lesson of another denomination, or take a 
secular lesson instead. 

All kinds of practical objections may be taken to this plan. But 
against what plan may they not be taken? What I have to say in 
mitigation of them is simply this—that the difficulties that stand in 
the way of its adoption are objections of practice and detail, whereas 
the difficulties in the way of any other plan go deeper, and touch 
upon matters of principle and conscience. I believe that if this 
plan were tried it might be worked with only a reasonable amount 
of concession. But the end of an article is not the place for 
indicating what these concessions should be, nor have I the know- 
ledge required for suggesting or criticising them. I have only 
sought to establish three things: that the management clauses are 
doomed ; that if Churchmen do not move, and move soon, there is a 
real danger that undenominational religion, and undenomina- 
tional religion alone, will be taught in elementary schools; and 
that the only way of preventing this is to come forward at once 
with a proposal such as I havedescribed. The next two months may 
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be of inestimable importance to the place of religion in elementary 
education. If they go by unimproved, we may in the end have to 
choose between the entire secularisation of the schools and the 
exclusive establishment in them of a type of religion which we 


regard as worse than none at all. 
D. C. Latapury. 


P.S.—I had written this before the publication of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s letter to Lord Ashcombe. But his Grace’s argument 
does not touch the aspect of the question with which I have tried 
to deal. He gives reasons why the Education Act ought not to be 
attacked in Parliament; I give reasons why it certainly will be 
attacked in Parliament, and probably be attacked with success. He 
believes that to maintain existing Church schools is the only, or at 
all events the best, way of maintaining Church teaching; I believe 
that it is the existence of Church schools that blinds Churchmen to 
the fact that a yearly increasing number of children who ought to 
be, but are not and never can be, in a Church school get no Church 
teaching at all. More than this, the Archbishop is prepared to 
make a concession which would very soon be fatal to Church teaching 
even in Church schools. He proposes, in ‘single school areas,’ to 
draw a distinction between ‘denominational instruction ’ and ‘ simple 
Scripture teaching,’ and to give the parent the choice which his 
child should attend. This seems to imply that denominational 
teaching and Scripture teaching are different things, whereas, as 
every consistent denominationalist believes, denominational teach- 
ing is simply right Scripture teaching. A Churchman can no more 
teach the Bible undenominationally than he can teach the Church 
Catechism undenominationally. But to pursue this argument would 
lead me on to a wholly different ground from that covered by the 
present article. 
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SOME NOTES AS TO LONDON THEATRES 
PAST AND PRESENT 


LorD RosEBERY, in one of his delightful speeches at an annual 
dinner of the chairman of the London County Council, gave, as one 
of the proofs of the growing popularity of that body, the demands 
that were daily made by the public for endowing them with 
increased powers—great though those powers were at that time. 

Personally, in the increasing mass of business undertaken 
gratuitously and successfully by men who devote their abilities, 
their energies, and time for the public good, I play an infinitesimal 
part. That part is in connection with the licensing and manage- 
ment of the theatres and places of amusement in the County of 
London. 

This business has happily brought me into close and intimate 
relations not only with the daily increasing numbers of theatrical 
proprietors and managers, but with the professional and able advisers 
of the Council, from whom I have gathered much information con- 
nected with the history of theatres, which I have found of great 
interest and which may afford some amusement to others. 

Going back to times preceding those of Shakespeare I find that 
no theatres existed in any part of the country, and performances 
took place in barns or yards of inns, where the overhanging galleries, 
which some few of us remember and all of us have seen in old 
prints, afforded the only shelter to the spectators. Churches gave a 
temporary home to what were called ‘ morality plays,’ and we of this 
generation have learnt how pathetic and touching these plays could 
be by seeing the simple story of Hveryman, which has been shown to 
us with an art probably eclipsing that of old days. Sometimes the 
plays were performed in amphitheatres, which had been used for bull 
and bear baiting, and were constructed in the form of an arena sur- 
rounded by galleries, which, when these were not required for more 
brutal sports, were occasionally devoted to the more refined uses of 
the histrionic art. 

The first building appropriated solely for stage plays was known 
as ‘The Theatre,’ which was erected in 1575 in Shoreditch. In 
1599, the Globe, where Shakespeare often appeared, was erected in 
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Bankside. Between the first date and the Restoration, a dozen other 
theatres sprang into existence ; but how different from the present 
luxurious theatres with their gorgeous scenic effects and furniture ! 

Although the French word matinée, to which we have become 
accustomed, had never been heard of, the plays began at three o'clock 
exactly, and the prices of admission ranged from ld. to 1s. Think 
of that, ye managers of to-day ! 

These theatres, as they appear in old prints of London, before 
county councils were even dreamt of, were octagonal or circular, with 
tiers at different levels, the topmost row only being covered with a 
roof, while the enclosed ground in front corresponded to a space 
which in the theatres of to-day would be occupied by stalls and pit. 
These were open to the air, and it is to be hoped that the heavens 
were more propitious to outdoor amusements in those days than 
they are in the year of grace 1903. 

The buildings being circular, it of necessity arose that the actors 
were obliged to turn their backs on some portion of the spectators, 
a habit which, curiously enough, seems now to be a growing fashion. 

The position of actors in Queen Elizabeth’s time well illustrated 
the feudal principles in force in those days, for by the Act of 1547 
great noblemen and landowners gave their patronage and licences to 
companies of play-actors, who by their permission only were allowed 
to give performances in the neighbourhood. Queen Elizabeth, 
however, at the beginning of her reign appointed Justices, Mayors, 
and Lieutenants of Shires to act as Censors of plays; but there 
evidently existed at that time in many quarters an antagonistic feeling 
against play-actors, who were driven in their own defence to appeal 
to a higher authority, with the result that a Master of the Revels 
was appointed by the Crown, who exercised his authority throughout 
the country until his office was merged in that of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

In 1642 all plays were forbidden by an Ordinance of the Lords 
and Commons, and many of the old theatres were pulled down by 
the Puritan soldiery, and the magistrates were enjoined to have 
apprehended all actors as rogues and vagabonds. 

Up to the time of the Restoration no woman had ever ventured 
on the stage, but now great changes took place, and actresses were 
not only tolerated but were welcomed. The first English actress 
appeared in the character of Desdemona on the 8th of December, 
1660, at the Tennis Court Theatre, Vere Street, Clare Market. The 
patent to Killigrew granted in 1662 runs: 

‘ We do likewise permit and give leave that all the women’s parts 
to be acted in either of the said two companies, the King’s and the 
Duke’s, for the time to come may be performed by women.’ 

We who have hung entranced with the acting of Rachel, Ristori, 
and Sarah Bernhardt, and have listened with rapture to the exquisite 
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songs of Grisi and Jenny Lind, have been moved to tears by the 
impersonations of Ellen Terry, and laughed till our sides ached over 
Mrs. Keeley and Mrs. John Wood, are beginning at last to realise 
that we owe some debt of gratitude to the more elastic times of the 
Restoration. 

With the Restoration, the policy of the persecution of actors 
came to an end, Sir William D’Avenant and Killigrew each obtaining 
perpetual patents for the representation of stage plays, by which all 
the competing theatres were extinguished, and play-acting became a 
monopoly in their hands. 

Killigrew was born in 1611-12, and at an early age began writing 
plays, which were acted at the ‘Cock-pit’ in Drury Lane. After a 
stormy political youth, much of which was spent of necessity on the 
Continent, he returned to England at the Restoration, and after 
several minor Court appointments he was, with Sir W. D’Avenant, 
granted Royal patents to erect two new playhouses, much to the 
disgust of King Charles’s Master of the Revels, whose authority was 
thus overruled. 

Drury Lane was opened as the Theatre Royal in 1663. In 1672 
it was burnt down, for there were no County Council inspectors in 
those days, and the company played, till it was rebuilt, in the aban- 
doned Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where his Majesty’s 
company of comedians were advertised to play The Lady's Last 
Stake, or The Wife's Resentment, to be followed by The Devil of a 
Wife. 

Killigrew himself subsequently became the King’s Master of the 
Revels, and died in 1683. 

Sir W. D’Avenant, the partner of Killigrew, was said by the 
scandal-mongers of his day to be an illegitimate son of Shakespeare. 
Meeting an old townsman on his way to Stratford and being asked 
where he was hurrying, he replied that he was going to see his god- 
father, Shakespeare, and was met by the retort: ‘Have a care that 
you do not take God’s name in vain.’ The same Master of the 
Revels, Sir Henry Herbert, who had protested against the patent 
given to Killigrew, also accused Sir William of disloyalty and said 
he had been a Master of the Revels to Oliver the Tyrant—an office 
which I should have thought would have been a sinecure in those 
days. In spite of Sir Henry Herbert’s opposition he not only 
obtained his licence, but was appointed Poet Laureate. The 
number of his plays was prodigious. He had lodgings in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where he died in 1668, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where on his grave is written in silly imitation of Ben 
Jonson’s epitaph : 

O rare Sir William D'Avenant. 

Killigrew’s company was named ‘The King’s Theatre,’ and 

D’Avenant’s ‘The Dake’s,’ in honour of the Duke of York. After 
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many vicissitudes the lessees of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
claim that these patents are in force to the present day. 

Playbills of performances in 1753 contain footnotes which still 
appear strange to us. One runs ‘As any obstruction in the move- 
ment of the machinery will prejudice the performance of the enter- 
tainment, it is to be hoped no person will be displeased at their 
being refused admittance behind the scenes.’ Another runs ‘ The 
Provoked Husband will be given at the particular desire of several 
persons of quality.’ I wonder if the husbands were anxious to pro- 
vide a lesson to their wives and to teach them a moral. Another 
note says: ‘ Ladies are desired to send their servants by 3 o’clock.’ I 
suppose that they were to preserve their seats. This was nothing to 
what happened at the opening of the Gaiety Theatre the other night, 
when I am informed a queue was formed at 5 o’clock a.m. 

Before permanently moving to Drury Lane and the Duke's 
Theatre, Killigrew and D’Avenant exercised their patents temporarily 
at other premises. 

Christopher Rich purchased in 1688 a share in the management 
of Drury Lane, the patents of which had been combined in 1682 
with that granted to Davenant, and notwithstanding endless quarrels 
involving many lawsuits, he succeeded for a long time in holding 
undisputed sway over his Majesty’s theatre of Drury Lane, and on his 
ultimate expulsion from the theatre he took with him the patents 
and in 1714 established the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre. Drury Lane, 
thus deprived of its privileges, was forced to depend upon temporary 
patents until the year 1837, when the owners produced the original 
patent granted to Killigrew, having previously purchased it of 
Covent Garden, where it had been secreted. 

Although the patentees had the exclusive right of stage-playing, 
yet many theatres, by methods more or less legitimate, contrived to 
encroach on their vested interests. 

Some of these minor theatres founded their claim to this right 
upon the Act relating to grants of licences for music, dancing, and 
other entertainments of a like nature. Others maintained that public 
stage plays were not being acted, the playbills inviting patrons to 
have tea, during the supposed service of which performances took 
place. 

A curious case of a like nature has recently occupied our Law 
Courts, where the Theatrical Managers’ Association sued the Palace 
Theatre for producing a part of a stage play known as La Toledad, 
and the magistrate decided against the Palace Company and fined 
them 10I., the Palace only being licensed by the County Council for 
music and dancing. 

The exclusive privileges of the patent theatres were being brought, 
by the public demand for more places of amusement, to an end, with 
the result that the Theatres Act of 1843 was passed, by which the 
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Lord Chamberlain was allowed to grant full stage play licences in 
London, and magistrates were given similar powers in the country. 

This Act is still in force, but in such parts as are included in the 
County of London the County Council have taken the place of the 
justices, the Lord Chamberlain remaining the sole authority in 
Great Britain with respect to the censorship of plays, which are 
submitted to him before they are presented to the public; but the 
morals of theatrical performances have improved; and there would 
now be no need, as there appears to have been in old days, for one of 
the audience to complain at a benefit of Mrs. Gardner's that she will 
soon announce her intention of standing on her head, for the amuse- 
ment of the savoir vivre and the Macaroni Club. 

In the time when George the Second was king, however, places 
of entertainment were still the scenes of every kind of disorder, as is 
shown by the preamble to the Act 25 Geo. II., which says: 


Whereas the multitude of places of entertainment for the lower sort of 
people is another great cause of thefts and robberies, as they are thereby 
tempted to spend their small substance in riotous pleasures, and in consequence 
are put on unlawful methods of supplying their wants and renewing their 
pleasures. 


This Act made it incumbent on the lessees of such places to 
obtain a licence from the Justices, and is the source from which the 
jurisdiction of the County Council in respect of music and dancing 
is derived. 

In 1855 the number of places licensed for music and dancing was 
305, against 67 in 1845. Five-sixths of the licences were for music 
only, and three-fourths of them were granted to public-houses. 

About the middle of the last century the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and Exeter Hall gave a taste for oratorio, and great singers 
such as Sims Reeves and Santley, in the zenith of their careers, 
appeared on the scene, and these places became the home of very 
high-class entertainments. To a great extent these halls, which had 
been the outcome of small rooms connected with public-houses, have 
been supplanted by the modern theatres of varieties, 

In 1878 there were in London at least 300 public-housres licensed 
for music, while at the present time there are only about twenty. 

The restaurants where music is allowed during meals, and the 
efforts of religious bodies in establishing mission-halls and institutes, 
have contributed to overwhelm the licensed victuallers inthis direction. 

For the first few years of the authority of the County Council 
the sale of intoxicating drinks was allowed in these places of enter- 
tainment; but the Council have since that time, while not inter- 
fering with existing licences, decided with regard to new establish- 
ments to prohibit the sale or consumption of intoxicating drinks 
on their premises; and this policy has resulted in a great success, for 
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the places holding licences with this restriction have been among the 
most popular. 

They have drawn a distinction at present between theatres and 
music-halls, and it appears to me with reason, for while in the former 
people would only seek refreshment in the limited time between the 
acts, in the other there would be constant opportunities of hanging 
about the bars, and thus causing a temptation to unnecessary 
drinking. 

It is fair to say that few if any cases of misconduct arising from 
drink have ever been reported. 

The Licensing Committee of the London County Council, in the 
past year, licensed 331 places for music, stage plays, and dancing, 
or music only, twenty-three of these being for stage plays. 

The responsibility imposed on this Committee is considerable 
as regards new places of entertainment, but the difficulties in cases 
of old theatres are still graver. 

All these theatres are inspected from time to time by the officials 
of the departments of the superintending architect, chief officer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and other departments. And now, as 
the development of electric light increases, a new difficulty has arisen 
and great care is necessary in its application. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact of the enormous 
advance in fireproof materials which has tended so much to the 
safety of the public. Every theatre and music-hall in London has, 
or will shortly have, a fire curtain separating the stage from the 
auditorium. Chemical science has now provided a substance which 
for some time has been used at bazaars, to render muslin and canvas 
uninflammable, and this has already been taken advantage of for 
scenery, and it is to be hoped that it will be soon adapted for use 
in the more inflammable dresses used by actresses. 

In 1100 selected cases occurring between 1797 and 1897 at 
home and abroad, the number of fatalities, according to some 
authorities, is fixed at not fewer than 10,000, and the loss of valuable 
property has been enormous. In this generation there have been 
fires at Brooklyn in 1876, when 400 people lost their lives. In 
1881, at the Municipal Theatre at Nice 150 to 200 were killed, 
and in the same year 450 perished at the Ring Theatre, Vienna. 
In 1887, 115 perished at the Opéra Comique, Paris, and in the 
same year at the Exeter Theatre 127 persons were burned. In 
1891, thirteen lost their lives at the Theatre Royal, Gateshead ; and 
the fire at the Paris Bazaar, which should not perhaps be classed in 
the same category as the buildings with which this article deals, 
is fresh in all minds, as is also the fire at the Comédie Frangaise 
in 1900, which occasioned the death of the artist. Mlle. Henriot. 

In London, in a properly licensed building, no life has been lost 
(except that of a fireman in the performance of his duty at the fire 
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at the Alhambra in December 1882) since 1858, when at the 
Cobourg Theatre, now Royal Victoria Coffee Music-hall, sixteen 
persons were killed in a panic resulting from a false alarm of fire. 
Previous to that, the fire at Covent Garden in 1808 was responsible 
for from fifteen to twenty victims, and they were not from among 
the audience, but persons who lost their lives by trying to get into 
the theatre to extinguish the fire. In 1807 twenty-three lives were 
lost through a false alarm of fire at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

One case has occurred, however, at premises which were not 
licensed, in 1887 in the Hebrew Dramatic Club, Spitalfields, where 
seventeen lives were lost during the performance of a stage play. 
In 1892 five children were injured at the St. Pancras Liberal 
Unionist Club during a magic-lantern entertainment. 

The importance of taking precautions to prevent and allay fire 
is further illustrated by the fact that since 1866, 410 incidents of 
fire have been reported at places of public entertainment, including 
thirty-one cases where the building has been totally destroyed, and 
nineteen cases where persons have been injured. In this connection 
a question has been raised in the Press, which has never, so far as 
I am aware, been publicly answered. It is argued, and rightly, that 
the majority of fires in theatres originate on the stage, and that 
therefore it is unnecessary to take a great deal of care to make the 
auditorium fire-resisting. Perhaps those who raised this question 
will be interested in the following facts. 

In London since 1866, eighteen fires have originated in the 
auditoria of theatres, of which ten occurred during performance ; 
and seventeen fires have occurred in the same localities of large 
music-halls, four of which were during performance. In 1865 the 
Surrey Theatre, and in 1896 the Cambridge Music-hall, were 
destroyed by fires which commenced in the front of these houses, 
while from 1811 to 1897 there are records of twenty-seven other 
theatres in the provinces and abroad at which fires have commenced 
in the auditoria, the most notable of which were: 

On the 26th of December, 1811, Richmond, U.S.A., where 
seventy-two were killed and many were injured. 

On the 28th of February, 1847, at Carlsruhe, sixty-three killed 
and 203 injured. 

On the 23rd of March, 1881, at Nice, 200 killed and some 
injured. 

On the 28th of December, 1891, at Gateshead, thirteen killed 
and many injured. 

On the 27th of December, 1895, at Baltimore, U.S.A., twenty- 
four killed. 

In July 1901, regulations founded on twelve years’ experience, 
and guided to some extent by the practice of other countries, were 
after long and careful consideration issued by the Council, and it is 
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hoped that they will have the effect of bringing the various premises, 
as far as possible, up to the standard of safety justly demanded by 
the public, and will be of great use to the licensees themselves, as 
well as to architects engaged on new theatres. 

Great progress has been made in this direction with the oo- 
operation of architects, owners, and lessees, who are well aware that 
the greater the proved safety of the theatres is, the larger will be 
their audiences. 

The committee strive hard, with the skilful co-operation of their 
permanent officials, to mitigate the necessary inconvenience caused 
to licensees and proprietors by alterations which are deemed necessary 
for the protection of the public; and all their endeavours are re- 
sponded to and assisted by the co-operation of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who declines to issue any licences to places not sanctioned by 
the London County Council. 

At the present time the chief difference of opinion that has 
arisen between the committee and a minority of the Council has 
been on the application of temperance legislation. 

We are all at one, of course, in our desire to do what is in our 
power to prevent excessive drinking, but I am always in fear that 
the extreme portion of teetotalers may damage the cause we all 
have at heart, by pushing too fast and too far their principles of 
total abstinence. 

An old friend of mine, a witty and Liberal lady, passed a few 
days in acountry house where Radical and teetotal views were pushed 
to extremes. On leaving it, she exclaimed: ‘It is only by God’s 
mercy that I have not become a confirmed Tory and an habitual 
drankard.’ 

When I was Vice-Chairman of the Royal Commission on Licensing, 
I asked Lady Henry Somerset, who has done more for the cause of 
temperance than any woman living, whether, if there were no such 
thing as excessive drinking, there would be any necessity for any 
of her societies or efforts. Her answer was, ‘ None whatever.’ 

It is in a spirit of moderation and reform, not giving occasion to 
our enemies to blaspheme, that I hope the Council will proceed, 
removing, where and when it is possible, temptation to drink, and, 
above all, setting their faces like flints against all excess. 

Readers of the Creevey Papers, which have been lately published, 
will see with pain how common, and almost universal, drunkenness 
was in the days when the Georges reigned. Such sights, familiar in 
the times of our ancestors, are unknown among gentlemen of the 
present generation. This should give us hope that education may 
step in and accomplish the good work, and remove the shame that 
still hangs over us of spending millions of our annual income on 
strong drink. 

There is another point on which feeling runs high, and that is 
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the question of the employment of women at bars where intoxicating 
liquors are sold. Miss Orme, whose experience is unrivalled, was 
appointed by the Labour Commission to inquire into the question. 
She gives many arguments from a moral and physical point of view 
against such employment, and many good women whose noble efforts 
on behalf of their sex appeal strongly to the sympathies of men agree 
with her; on the other hand, it is said it would be cruel to circum- 
scribe the already narrow field in which women can gain a livelihood. 
In the face of such conflicting opinions, and taking into consider- 
ation the comparatively small number of barmaids employed in the 
music-hall bars under the Council’s control, I think that public 
opinion must be brought to bear on the hardships of their lot, with 
a view to their amelioration, and that the Council exercised a wise 
discretion in saying that they would lay down no law on the subject, 
but that they would view with satisfaction any diminution in the 
number of young women employed in bars where alcoholic drinks are 
sold. 


ALGERNON WEST. 





LENDING LIBRARIES AND CHEAP BOOKS 


Mucz has been written lately in condemnation of the free libraries, on 
the ground that they were chiefly used by those who cared only for 
light reading, and that the more serious books were rarely in 
demand. It is quite true that out of each six books taken during 
the year from a free library five will be novels. But it would be 
quite unfair to take no notice of the considerable number of more 
serious books that are read as well. Taking, for instance, the annual 
report of our Bromley Library, I see that during the last twelve 
months more than seven thousand books have been borrowed from 
the departments of ‘theology .and philosophy,’ ‘biography and 
history,’ ‘travels and topography,’ and ‘laws, commerce, politics, &c.’ 
This is certainly a quite respectable figure, the more so as our 


library contains, all taken, only 5875 volumes in all these depart- 
ments, to which 120 volumes only were added during the last twelve 
months. It must also be said that the very wide division of ‘laws, 


, 


commerce, politics, &c.,’ which surely would have been in great 
demand during the last few years, is represented in the library by 
260 odd volumes, and that only five new books have found their way 
to the shelves of this department during the last twelve months (as 
against 280 in the branch of ‘ prose fiction ’). 

Besides, it seems to me that the réle of the free libraries has not 
been quite understood in these discussions, and that the poor 
reader has been unjustly censured. It would be perhaps more 
correct to say that the free libraries have fulfilled their function 
admirably, as they have developed a taste for reading, and have 
powerfully contributed to create a quite new class of readers, 
especially in the young generation. No very deep investigation is 
required, indeed, to show that the love of reading has greatly 
increased wherever free lending libraries have been opened—one 
has only to look attentively at the scores and hundreds of people 
who come every day to the libraries to take books. And if these 
readers have a decided taste for novels, these novels are certainly of 
a better sort than the penny dreadfuls or the Police News, which 
were formerly so widely read amidst this class of readers. Busy 
people, who have little time for reading after a day’s work, must 
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first be brought into the habit of caring for a book in their spare 
time, and this is generally done by light reading. Besides, let 
us not forget what quantities of novels have been absorbed in 
youth by every one of us. Nowadays the novel is the young 
people’s way of learning something about the world and its ways. 

To create in the reading public a love for a higher order of books 
is certainly an urgent necessity; but for this purpose something 
else besides the lending library is necessary—I mean cheap editions 
of serious books. It is a fact that books of a serious character cannot 
be read quickly, and a volume borrowed from a lending library 
cannot be kept for months. If it takes a philosophically trained 
man more than a month to read a volume of Spencer or Darwin, in 
order that he may properly understand and assimilate to some extent 
the teaching, how much more necessary is it for the average reader of 
the free lending library to have plenty of time for the comprehension 
of such books ? 

I have often heard French working men say: ‘ I cannot read a 
serious book from a public library ; I must pick it up second-hand. 
Then I read it at my leisure, which is generally at night only, when 
all is quiet, when the family is asleep; and even that I cannot do 
every day. Very often when I am reading a borrowed book, part 
of it leads me to consult another book ; so I try to get this second 
book from the library. Sometimes I can get it, sometimes not. If 
I succeed in getting it, and have read what I want, I then go back 
to the library for the first book, and as often as not it is out. No, I 
must have the book upon my own shelf.’ That is really how it 
ought to be. 

Books of serious matter must be the property of the reader. Even 
to a good novel we all like to refer occasionally, and it is the same with 
a book of poems; but still more is this the case with a book more or 
less scientific. To such a book we should have the facility to refer 
constantly and on all sorts of occasions. It may be that we want to 
read a passage from it to a friend with whom we have a discussion, 
or we may look in the book for a point to be used in argument 
at a meeting, or else we are anxious to get a general idea before 
going to hear a lecture, or we may want to compare the ideas of one 
writer with those of some other writer on the same subject. Only 
in this way we learn to fully understand an author and to appreciate 
books. Good books must be a possession, if it be only to open one 
of them in some idle moment, to read a few lines at random, to pencil 
upon the margin our own observation, even though it be only the 
remark ‘ How beautiful!’ or a mere sign of interrogation. 

The free lending libraries are undoubtedly developing the taste 
for books; but are English books cheap enough for the reader with 
small means to buy them? The stream of good books in cheap 
editions, published of late in this country, has been a most 
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encouraging symptom, and the appearance of any good book in 
a shilling or a sixpenny edition has been greeted with delight 
by all serious readers. But we claim more from the publishers. 
First, the price of some of these books must be still further reduced, 
and we welcome the pretty shilling edition of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, even though we have had (since 1901 only!) a balf-crown 
edition of the same work; secondly, the cheap books should be of 
a library shape; thirdly, the cheap edition should not be kept until 
years and years after the more expensivejone has been in circulation, 
as is now the case. This last is a most important point, for every 
keen reader wishes to have the book while it is spoken about, and 
while the reviews are calling attention to its merits. Furthermore, 
there should be the means for circulating cheap editions of serious 
books in the country, so that even in small provincial towns new 
books should be brought under the eyes of the would-be buyers. 

The high price of most serious books has been until lately the 
chief obstacle in the way of spreading good educational literature 
in England, and the great majority of excellent works that came 
out during the last half-century still remains very expensive. The 
English publisher seldom realises how unjust he is, not only to the 
reader and the writer, but to himself, in bringing out only expensive 
editions of such books, which in a cheap form could be sold by 
the thousand instead of by the hundred. It would be extremely 
interesting to know the exact number of copies of the half-crown 
edition of Darwin’s more popular works, and especially the shilling 
edition, that have been sold lately, as compared with the previous 
editions ; but, failing these figures, we may perhaps take as a striking 
example in point the sixpenny edition of Tolstoy’s Resurrection: 
130,000 copies of it were sold last winter, while of the beautifully 
illustrated six-shilling edition only a few thousand copies have been 
sold in the course of two years. 

In France, in Germany, but especially in Russia, the publishers 
understand perfectly well the advantage of cheap publications, and 
a vast amount of books, marvellously cheap and well printed, crowd 
the Continental book market. The result is that such books not 
only satisfy the need of the reader who is looking out for them, 
but they also attract those who otherwise would not have thought 
of buying books and of starting a little library of their own. 
Perhaps the greatest successes in this direction have been attained in 
Russia. Cheap editions of good books, both by Russian authors and 
as translations, began to come out in that country about forty-five 
years ago; and I must here say that this excellent tendency was due 
to a great extent to the Russian women. At present Russian classics 
are circulating in numbers of cheap editions. The whole of Poush- 
kin’s prose and verse costs only three shillings in a quite decent ten- 
volume edition, while his separate poems and stories can be obtained 
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at all prices beginning at one farthing. The same is true of the 
works of another great poet, Lermontoff. Some of these popular 
editions are illustrated by first-rate artists. As early as 1858, a large 
publishing firm, Kozh&ntchikoff’s, began to publish at low prices 
very good editions of the works of the various modern authors, such 
as the historian Kostoméroff, the dramatist Ostrévsky, the novelist 
Gontcharéff, and some other well-known writers. It may be added 
that on all these books the firm made profits, and prospered, until 
they undertook to publish cheap editions of nonconformist (raskolnik) 
literature ; whereupon the terrible censorship ruined the firm by 
seizing most of their editions. Kozhdntchikoff’s ambition was to 
create readers of national history by giving them Kostoméroff’s 
Monographs in a cheap and nicely published edition, and in this 
he succeeded wonderfully: from that time Kostoméroff has been 
widely read in Russia. The bulky history of Solovidff, a rather 
dry work, originally in twenty-seven volumes, has also been re- 
published lately in a marvellously cheap edition in eight volumes. 
As to the ‘critics,’ both dead and living—Byelinsky, Dobroluboff, 
Pissareff, Mikhailovsky—sufficient to say that every volume of 
these splendid writers, containing a matter of more than 420 pages, 
can be had for the modest price of twoshillings! And of Byelinsky, 
for whose works the copyright has expired, there are two editions, 
of which the volume, same size, costs only one shilling. 

Other publishers have made it their ambition to circulate cheap 
books of science. The Russian student can have, therefore, for a 
surprisingly small sum, the gems of the most recent works of all 
countries upon his bookshelf. Long ago he had a collection of the 
chief works of Charles Darwin for nine shillings. Just now a still 
cheaper edition has been brought out; and to judge of the value of 
the translation, made anew from the latest edition, it is sufficient to 
say that the best professors have done the work. Many years ago 
Buckle’s History of Civilisation was published at three shillings, 
and an abridged edition at one shilling, of which more than 15,000 
copies were circulated. Flammarion’s Astronomy, with 382 illustra- 
tions and three chromo-lithographs, costs only six shillings. That 
splendid monumental work by Elisée Reclus, his Universal Geography, 
which reads like a first-rate romance but is at the same time a great 
scientific work, was published in Russia as the volumes were coming 
out in France, at an incomparably lower price than in England, 
and it is now being republished in five- and six-shilling volumes. 
This is, of course, a work that every cultured household ought to 
possess, but the price of the English edition makes it inaccessible in 
this country. The same can be said about the chief historical works, 
(Schlosser, Gervinus, &c.), which, with but a few exceptions, are little 
known in England, while they are quite familiar in Russia. 

The sad conditions of a severe censorship in Russia have ruined 
many publishers, and hinder a good many original works from seeing 
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the light. Publishing firms have therefore to rely a good deal upon 
translations, and it is really wonderful to see the number of good 
books, well translated and well published at an extremely modest 
price, that circulate in Russia. The absence of literary treaties, 
which permits books to be translated free into Russian, certainly 
cannot explain this fact, because nowhere are the author’s rights 
costly upon translations of serious books, nor is the remuneration 
which is paid to the translators in Russia lower than it is here. It 
is simply the taste for reading the best works of all European 
literature which has been developed in the country, to a great 
extent, by the cheap editions, and is maintained by the reviews. 
The result is that there is certainly a great deal of truth in the 
saying which we often hear, namely, that the Russian reader knows 
the literature and science of other countries better than the readers 
of those countries themselves. 

Another important feature of the Russian publishing activity 
is the attention that has been given to the country labourer, the 
peasant. Some publishers, inspired with the desire of spreading 
knowledge among the peasant masses, as well as several others who 
are merely guided by commercial calculations, publish a mass of 
excellent literature and popular science in editions of hundreds of 
thousands of copies, on good paper, well printed, the books ranging 
from one to thirty kopeks (7.e. from one farthing to sevenpence) in 
price. So that for a few shillingsa poor family living in the country 
can have a shelf of books upon various subjects, corresponding 
to a popular encyclopedia, and another shelf of lighter reading for 
the same price. There are, of course, both at Moscow and at 
St. Petersburg, a number of very unscrupulous publishers who send 
to the villages the most objectionable publications—partly repro- 
ductions of the oldest absurd romances, and partly of the modern 
music-hall type. Tons of that sort of literature and cheap pictures 
are hurled down upon the country, and are spread there by special 
pedlars, who go from village to village with their loads of farthing 
books and pictures. But a considerable improvement has taken 
place lately in that sort of literature, owing to the efforts partly of 
the women pioneers of primary education, who have started cheap 
editions of better literature, and partly of Tolstoy and his friends 
(the firm ‘The Intermediary’). This last firm alone spreads every 
year from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 copies of very well chosen popular 
literature; so that at the present moment there is a large literature 
of good popular publications, which would do honour to any West 
European country. One finds now among these farthing and half- 
penny publications all sorts of admirable abridgments of the works 
of the best writers of all nations—in natural science, economics, 
geography, agriculture, hygiene, folklore, fiction, poetry, calendars 
full of reliable encyclopedic information and yet costing only five 
farthings,andsoon. Only history is poorly represented, on account of 
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the rigours of censorship. In short, looking through the catalogues 
of different publishing firms, it is impossible not to feel gratitude to 
those publishers who bring out such a mass of cheap good books in 
all branches of knowledge, and give every facility for the purchase 
of them by the country readers. 

Great attention is also given to the children’s literature. The 
thinking Russian attaches the highest importance to the educational 
question ; and both educators and publishers do their best to supply 
youthful readers with good books at the lowest possible price. I 
can well remember Paul Bert’s delightful little books coming out in 
Russia as soon as they appeared in France, books that lead a child 
in a most fascinating way through the whole range of natural science 
—physics, chemistry, geology, and biology. Some of these books 
have from 150 to 400 engravings, and they are sold at prices varying 
from fourpence to tenpence. And I see now that scores of similar 
books of popular science for the youth have been lately translated 
from all European languages. Quite a number of men and women 
in Russia make their living by such translations, or by compiling or 
adapting more serious works—even the most profound philosophical 
ones—for the young. Kant’s Philosophy, for instance, is summed 
up very simply and published at ninepence. As to the European 
classics, they circulate in Russia as widely as the Russian classics, 
and separate poems, plays, and novels can be had at all prices, 
beginning with one farthing. Of course, there are plenty of expensive 
editions as well, but these too are much below the English prices. 

The Russian monthly review also deserves to be mentioned. It 
is of the same educational character as the English Quarterly Review 
and the Westminster Review used to be in years past. It is generally 
a large octavo book of from four to five hundred closely printed 
pages, and the reader finds there for his two shillings or half-a-crown 
a great variety of most valuable information. There is always one 
novel or two by some of the best Russian writers—all. novels 
of Turgeneff and Tolstoy having appeared first in some_ review. 
Besides the original works, there is usually a novel translated from 
some European language, running serially. Then comes a succession 
of serious articles on all manner of subjects, but chiefly philosophical, 
historical, and economical—the size of the review permitting it to 
take in elaborate articles of from thirty to forty pages. After these 
comes the most important portion of every Russian review, the 
literary criticism, in which the critic, @ propos of a new novel or 
drama, discusses at some length and in an attractive style all sorts of 
matters pertaining to social and domestic life. The greatest educators 
of intellectual Russia have always been her art critics—Byelinsky, 
Dobroluboff, Pissareff, Mikhailovsky, and so on—each of them a 
philosopher and an artist himself. Finally, each review contains a 
detailed survey of political, social, and literary life at home and 
abroad. Notwithstanding all obstacles offered by censorship, the 
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‘Review of Inner Life,’ which was always conducted in the best 
periodicals by first-rate writers, has been for the last forty years an 
inexhaustible mine of information about all vital questions in the 
country. As to the ‘Foreign Review,’ the letters from Paris (once 
written by Elie Reclus) or the letters from England, which have now 
run from month to month for some years already in a certain review, 
reminding one of the well-known London letters of Louis Blanc—thece 
letters give to the Russians a knowledge of life, as it is in these two 
countries, such as is seldom found in France or in England them- 
selves. It may seem paradoxical to say so, but the rich mines of 
information contained in British Blue-books are nearly always better 
known in Russia, through our reviews, than in England. Some of 
the reviews have lately introduced the system of publishing the 
works of their contributors in book form, charging the author with 
the bare cost of printing, and giving him all the advantages of 
advertisement by the review. An extremely interesting book on 
English politics and social life was thus published a few months ago 
by the Russkoye Bogatstvo at the remarkably low price of three 
shillings for a large octavo book of 560 pages, with the result that 
three thousand copies of the book were sold immediately. The 
author was well remunerated for his work, and the review has had 
the best of advertisements. 

But where the Russian publishers excel is in the supplements 
which they give with the illustrated weekly papers. There is one 
publisher who is especially noted for that. He publishes a weekly 
illustrated paper, something like the German Gartenlaube, for which 
the annual subscription is six roubles and fifty kopeks, or thirteen 
shillings, which can be paid, if required, in three or four instalments. 
For this modest sum the subscriber receives not only the weekly 
illustrated, of which each number consists of twenty quarto pages, 
and a monthly fashion-book with all sorts of dress and fancy needle- 
work patterns, but also a monthly magazine of about two hundred 
pages in each number, in which there are novels, poems, and popular 
science articles ; and in addition to all that, the publisher gives the 
complete works of some popular writer, like Turguéneff, Gégol, 
Gontcharéff, or Ostrévsky. This year, for instance, the subscribers 
receive in instalments the complete works of Tchékhoff in sixteen 
small octavo volumes of 200 pages each, and twenty-four volumes 
of another less popular novelist, Lyeskéff. This latter, although 
not a writer of the first order, is still worth having in a library. 
As to Tchékhoff, he is, after Tolstoy, one of our best living writers, 
and to buy his works alone would cost twice as much as the yearly 
subscription to the weekly paper. In short, in the course of the 
year the subscriber will receive more than nine thousand printed 
pages of good reading, besides a thousand pages of the illustrated 
weekly itself. 

It may, of course, be asked, How is it possible to give all that 
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printed matter for thirteen shillings? But the secret is in the 
enormous circulation of the paper, which has had nearly 200,000 
subscribers ever since it gave, one year, the works of Turguéneff as a 
supplement, and in the fact that the subscription is paid in advance. 
It must also be added that the authors of the works given as a 
supplement are well paid, I am told, and the publisher of the 
weekly does not reserve exclusive rights on the works of these 
authors. All taken, this system seems to have given such excellent 
results that there are now quite a number of weeklies which give 
similarly rich supplements. Some weeklies devoted to education 
achieve wonders in this line. 

One more example of cheap publications is the series entitled 
The Library of the Primary School. It is a series of novels, 
geographical descriptions, historical and natural history reading, and 
so on, mostly suited for young people who have only received or 
are receiving primary education. The books are small and nicely 
illustrated, and so arranged that the subscribers receive them as they 
would receive a monthly magazine, but in batches of from two to five 
books ata time. This enables several families in a village to club 
together for one subscription, and they receive each month about 
three hundred pages of printed matter for sixpence. The books are 
really very pretty, with an elegantly illustrated cover, and contain 
no advertisements excepting one on the back of the cover, to notify 
that all these publications will be sent to subscribers in any part of 
the Empire for six shillings yearly, or three shillings the half-year, 
paid in advance. 

There is scarcely any branch of science and art, as well as any 
sort of odd subject useful in life, which has not been utilised for 
these cheap popular editions; and this can be said too about the 
classics of all nations. In the Russian high schools for both girls 
and boys the history of foreign literature forms part of the 
education, and the pupils of these schools, being guided by the 
teacher’s advice, read excellent translations of the best European 
literature. But, thanks to the very cheap editions, even the poorest 
pupil of a country primary school can have a correct notion of what 
Shakespeare, Byron, Goethe, Victor Hugo, and other men of genius 
have written, always provided that the priest is not the schoolmaster 
of the village. 

Students’ books and school books are also very cheap in Russia, 
as compared with the prices in this country. Sometimes I am asked 
to recommend a good text-book on botany, biology, or chemistry, and 
I hesitate about recommending Mendeléeff’s book, which costs here a 
guinea, or an equally good book on botany, by an English author, 
which costs as much. In Russia, Mendeléeff’s Chemistry, in two 
volumes, was published twenty-five years ago at the price of twelve 
shillings, and now it is still cheaper. It is the same with all students’ 
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books in Russia; they are from one-half to a third of the price at 
which they are sold in England. 

The English reader will probably say to this, ‘No wonder! 
Your writers and translators are poorly paid, and altogether work 
is so much cheaper in Russia than it is in England’; but this would 
not be quite true. As far as the printers are concerned, the money 
wages in the printing trade are lower in Russia than they are here— 
at least in London and the great cities—although the difference 
becomes much smaller if we take the wages paid in the country 
towns of England. Printing, as a rule, is slightly cheaper in Russia, 
and therefore some English publishers have now part of their artistic 
printing done at St. Petersburg. But it must not be forgotten 
either that the machinery which is used by the large printing houses 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow is of the latest improved type and of 
the very first quality. It requires some good machinery to bring 
out the above-mentioned illustrated weekly, with all its supplements, 
admirably printed, in 200,000 copies every week; and everyone, 
however slightly acquainted with printing matters, will understand 
that no reduction in the wages would effect on the printing the 
economies which are effected by driving all the year round the 
most perfect machinery, and by issuing editions in hundreds of 
thousands of copies. Besides, are not the pretty shilling editions 
of the World’s Classics (even without the usual soap and corn-flour 
advertisements to spoil them) the best proof that printing, paper, 
and bookbinding are not so awfully expensive in England, provided 
the proper style of publishing be chosen, the proper machinery 
be used—and the intention of having cheap books be there ? 

As to the authors and the translators, they are not, asa rule, 
paid less than here, and they are often paid better. In England, 
occasionally, a popular novelist or an explorer—someone who makes 
a sensation—may get a large sum for his book; but the majority, 
we find, are paid less than the average Russian writer gets for his 
work. So that in this case the question of cheap labour may be 
left out. The secret of success in this kind of enterprise has lain 
in the demand for cheap books on behalf of a wide class of 
educated people possessed of but modest means, but chiefly in the 
initiative of a few publishers who really wanted to spread education 
broadcast amidst the masses, and, having begun to bring out cheap 
editions of favourite authors, compelled the other publishers to adopt 
the same system. I have named one of them, Kozhdntchikoff, but 
I ought to name quite a number of men and women publishers, as 
well as publishing societies, who have worked in the same direction 
with the same intention. 

These few, who began their publishing activity with the desire 
of spreading knowledge, and whose publishing business was increased 
from year to year as they saw what a rich mine they had struck 
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by offering good, varied, and serious reading to the great public— 
these few have compelled the others to follow suit, and at the present 
time a Russian publisher is bound to ask himself, first of all, to what 
public he means to appeal; and if he is going to publish a book 
of popular science, sociology, or ethnography which can appeal to 
a wide circle of readers, he knows that he must publish it at a price 
of two or three shillings—never higher than five shillings—but that 
he also can reckon in return upon a sale of about ten thousand copies 
or more. 

I know that there are now a few publishers and publishing 
associations which do excellent work in this direction in this 
country as well; but there is no reason why the same should not be 
done on a much larger scale, not for old books only, but for new 
books as well, and why all the treasures of knowledge which have 
been accumulated in other countries within the last fifty years 
should not be brought out, so as to render them accessible to the 
great mass of the English people—why the little country towns and 
villages of England should not be flooded, just as the German 
villages are, and the Russian villages begin to be, with e specially 
written popular literature dealing with all possible branches of 
human knowledge, and sold—perhaps by special pedlars—at the 
price of a very few pence—not more than two or three. No amount 
of laws for the protection of birds and their nests could do so much 
as an attractively published book about birds and their habits on the 
cottager’s bookshelf. It is not in the nature of a child to be cruel 
to creatures with whom he is familiar. And most certainly many 
branches of land culture, and small industries too, would not have 
been in the precarious state in which they are now if the. needs of 
the cottagers had been approached by disinterested publishers—not 
merely in a mercantile or narrow chapel spirit, but with an intelli- 
gently sympathetic mind. 

And now some readers of this article will surely make an ironical 
remark, somewhat in these words: ‘ Well, according to what we are 
told, Russia ought to be the most enlightened country in Europe, 
but to us it seems just the contrary.’ To this quite natural remark 
I can only reply by referring the reader to what he may find in the 
Russian free press abroad. He will see then that all the educational 
movement in Russia is very young—it dates from the abolition of 
serfdom only; and he will notice, perhaps even with some admira- 
tion, what a struggle the initiators of education, of libraries, and of 
everything that tends to progress, have had to maintain during these 
last forty years against the regressive tendencies of an autocratic 
government. Government prosecutions in matters pertaining to edu- 
cation and the press have been a long and great tragedy in Russian 
life. 

Sopaiz KRoporkin. 
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THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN ELECTRICITY 


THE recent discoveries in this branch of science may be grouped 
under two heads: those tending to render more certain the belief 
that electricity and light are essentially one; and those which are 
revealing the hitherto entirely unknown phenomena at present 
grouped together under the general name of radio-activity. All 
the discoveries point to one conclusion ; namely, that electricity is a 
far more important factor in the material universe, as known to men, 
than has ever been dreamt of before. Many believe that a recognition 
of this truth will lead to a great extension of knowledge, and at 
the same time to a unification of the different branches of physical 
science, which will probably modify all existent theories. 

The connection between electricity and light was suspected by 
Faraday, who could give no reasons for the strong conviction which 
led him to try many different combinations in the hope of discovering 
some interaction between electricity or magnetism and light. He 
succeeded in showing that if a ray of polarised light traverses a strong 
magnetic field, the plane of polarisation is changed. He failed to 
find that which he principally sought, an alteration in the period 
of the emitted light by electro-magnetic means. Where Faraday 
failed, Zeeman, working with the far more sensitive instruments of 
the present day, succeeded in 1896. 

What Faraday found was sufficient to prove that there is some 
interaction between the forces which traverse a magnetic field and the 
‘ether’ waves of light. The ether is assumed to exist throughout-all 
the material universe, and to be the medium which conveys light and 
radiant heat. When it was proved that light must be a wave-motion, 
and not, as Newton had supposed, an imponderable emanation, it 
was necessary to conceive of something which could be thrown into 
wave-motion. Obviously this something could not be, as in the case 
of sound, the air. Yet, though in one sense the ether is a pure 
assumption, endowed with properties as required for the functions 
it is maintained to fulfil, yet, inasmuch as this assumption is found 
to be a satisfactory explanation of many phenomena, it is held by 
most scientific men that the ether is quite as real as matter or 
energy; in other words, that like matter and energy it is that 
expression of unknown realities which the limitations of our intellect 
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and of our senses enable us to conceive. In ultimate essence we 
know absolutely nothing. 

Faraday believed that the electric and magnetic forces of 
attraction and repulsion act by means of stresses and strains in the 
ether, and Clerk Maxwell worked out an elaborate mathematical 
theory to show how all the then known phenomena of electricity 
might be explained as mechanical disturbances of the ether, and how 
light might be considered a special case of such disturbances. The 
present belief of many physicists is that Maxwell’s theory is too 
artificial, but that it certainly contained elements of truth, for it 
foreshadowed the existence of electro-magnetic waves similar in 
nature to the waves of light. Of these waves there was in Maxwell’s 
day not the slightest experimental evidence. Helmholtz tried to find 
them, but without success. The problem was solved by Hertz in 
1889 

Given the velocity with which a periodic disturbance of any sort 
traverses a medium, then the wave-length can be calculated if the 
period of vibration of the disturbing cause is known. The velocity 
of electricity had been experimentally proved to be equal to the 
velocity of light. An oscillatory movement of electricity which, if 
the theory was correct, ought to produce ether waves, was given by 
an electric spark. For, if the light of an electric spark is thrown by 
means of a rapidly rotating mirror upon a photographic plate, it is 
found to produce bands of light and darkness, showing that what to 
our eyes appears as a single spark really consists of several moving 
to and fro. The period of this vibration can be calculated in any 
given case, and thence follows the length of the ether waves it would 
produce. Hertz recognised that it was not possible with the means 
at his disposal to find waves 300 metres or more in length, such as 
the spark of an ordinary Leyden jar would produce, and that it was 
necessary to construct apparatus which should give sparks made up 
of much more rapid oscillations, and hence producing much shorter 
waves. He succeeded in obtaining a wave-length of only three metres, 
and he proved the existence of these ether waves by the phenomena 
of resonance. When an insulated ring of metal of suitable dimensions 
was rightly placed, sparks were seen to pass a tiny gap in the ring, 
showing that a current had been induced in the metal by the impact 
of the waves. We now have a much more sensitive detector of 
electric waves in the coherer, an instrument which depends upon the 
fact that bits of metal in such loose contact that they do not 
ordinarily allow any current to pass, come into closer contact and 
form a good conductor if they are traversed by electric waves. 
Various explanations of this phenomenon have been put forward, but 
it is not yet satisfactorily understood. Upon the coherer depends 
the possibility of wireless telegraphy, into the technical details of 
which it is not necessary to enter here. 
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While engineers have been utilising these waves for practical 
purposes, physicists have been studying their properties. Generally 
speaking, thoze substances are transparent to electric waves which 
are bad conductors of electricity, while metals are opaque. For 
short distances the path of the waves is a straight line, but for long 
distances it follows the curvature of the earth in some way. 
Trees, high buildings, and any steep irregularities of the surface 
hinder the propagation of these waves. Like the waves of light, they 
can be reflected from metal surfaces, focused by lenses, bent out 
of their path by prisms. And just as wave-lengths of light and of 
radiant heat are measured by meaus of the phenomena of inter- 
ference, so also can wave-lengths of electricity be experimentally 
determined. The shortest wave-length yet measured is about 
3 millimetres in length. The waves of light are measured in ten 
thousandths of a millimetre, so that between the longest ultra-red 
wave-length which has been isolated and measured, and the shortest 
wave-length produced by spark gap apparatus there is a great 
unknown region. And yet there is good reason to believe that 
there is absolute continuity between the short waves, the effects 
of which are known to us as heat and light and chemical action, 
and the longer waves of electricity. Theoretically, ether waves may 
be of any length. We do not know whether different effects are 
produced by the different wave-lengths of electric waves; neither 
do we know anything about the waves which lie beyond the shortest 
ultra-violet that has been isolated and studied. It hardly seems 
probable that only those wave-lengths produce physical, chemical, 
or physiological effects, which lie within the narrow limits of the 
spectrum. 

Spark gap apparatus suggests questions respecting lightning, 
which is a natural electric spark on a gigantic scale, but the whole 
subject of atmospheric electricity is as yet very little understood. 
Physicists hope that they will be able to attack these problems more 
successfully now that within the last ten years something has been 
learnt about the movement of electricity in gases. 

For till quite recently this was unknown ground. The beautiful 
and varied light effects which are seen when an electric current 
traverses a vacuum tube were described and classified, but not 
understood. Hittorf and, a little later, Crookes, experimented with 
tubes in which the gas was rarefied to a millionth of the normal 
pressure. At pressures as low as this, the luminous effects almost 
entirely disappear, the current still traverses the tube, but in dark- 
ness, and a new effect appears at the cathode. It becomes the 
starting point of rays, which, though invisible themselves, cause the 
glass wall opposite them to fluoresce brilliantly. These cathode rays 
do not carry the current, for they go absolutely straight forward, 
wherever the anode may be. They are produced by the current, or 
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are rendered observable by the current, but they are not the current 
itself. They cause fluorescence in many substances besides glass ; 
they produce intense heat when they strike a surface, and they can 
be permanently deflected from their path by a magnet, so that they 
describe a curve which is the resultant of the original straight- 
forward motion and the motion induced by the magnetic field, and 
this curve can be rendered visible by means of a fluorescent screen. 
In 1879 Crookes gave a lecture in which he demonstrated his experi- 
ments and stated his explanation. He thought that the cathode 
rays consist of ‘radiant matter,’ that is, matter in so exceedingly 
rarefied a condition that it differs from a gas at ordinary pressure, as 
a gas differs from a liquid or a liquid from a solid. His views were 
not accepted by the majority of physicists at the time, but later 
discoveries have shown that he was right in considering the cathode 
rays to be streams of something and not, as Hertz had supposed, a 
form of ether disturbance. Hertz was able on his theory to account 
for the magnetic deflection, but when, later on, J. J. Thomson proved 
that the cathode rays could also be electrically deflected, and that 
they are attracted to a positively electrified plate exactly as negatively 
charged bodies would be, then it was generally admitted that the 
cathode rays are streams of electrified particles. Physicists are able 
to calculate the velocity with which the particles move and the ratio 
of the electric charge they bear to their mass, and thence to estimate 
what the electric charge is and what the mass is. The results of 
many different experiments with various gases and many different 
calculations substantially agree. The velocity is about a fifth of the 
velocity of light. The mass is less than a thousandth of the mass of 
an atom of hydrogen, which had hitherto been thought to be the 
very smallest particle capable of existing independently. To these 
far tinier particles, the size of which ‘ bears the same ratio to the 
size of a bacillus, as a bacillus to the whole earth,’ has now by general 
consent been given the name electron. They are supposed to be 
portions, as it were, knocked off an atom. Besides the cathode rays, 
so-called, there are other rays which also start from the cathode, rays 
consisting of positively electrified particles. But they are much 
more difficult to detect and study, and very little is known about 
them as yet. The mass is found by experiment and calculation to 
be of the same order as that of an atom, and the theory is that they 
constitute the residue of the chemical atom after a negative electron 
has been removed. There have been three great theories of elec- 
tricity. (1) The old fluid theory of Weber, which assumes that 
electricity is a primarily existent something, distinguishes between 
positive and negative electricity, and speaks of individual particles of 
electricity, these particles being the seat of forces which act at a 
distance through space. (2) The theory of Faraday, Maxwell, and 
Hertz, that there is no such thing as action at a distance without a 
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medium of communication, and that the explanation of electro- 
magnetic phenomena is to be sought, not in the particles of elec- 
tricity, but in the intervening ether. (3) The theory now held, 
which is an amalgamation of the two former. Electricity is again 
assumed to be a primarily existent something like matter and energy, 
and to be probably dual in essence, there being a real difference 
between positive and negative electricity corresponding to the differ- 
ence in their manifestations, so that it is not only a question of more 
or less. The individual particles of electricity are believed to be 
imbedded in the ether, and connected with it in such a way that 
every movement of the particles causes disturbances in the ether, 
and every rearrangement of the particles affects the strains and 
stresses of the ether. Furthermore, matter and electricity are so 
related that wherever there is matter there also there is electricity, 
so that all the different ways of producing electricity are only differ- 
ent ways of separating the positive and negative electricities, and so 
rendering them manifest. 

There is something—what it is we know not—about the distribu- 
tion of electricity which is exactly analogous to difference of level. We 
call it difference of potential or electromotive force, and measure it 
by the work done by it or against it, just as we measure work done by 
or against gravity. And just as 4 small amount of water produces 
great results if it falls from a height, so a small amount of electricity 
at high potential produces far more striking results than a very much 
larger amount which flows between points, the difference of potential 
of which is small. It is the contrast between the waterfall and the 
sluggish stream. There is not much electricity involved in the 
electric spark of the friction machine ; perhaps not even, relatively 
speaking, in the lightning flash. Of the three chief artificial methods 
we possess of producing electricity, the frictional method gives us 
little electricity at high potential, the chemical method gives us 
much electricity at low potential, and by the magnetic method, the 
method of induction, we obtain both much electricity and high 
potential. Hence the mechanical marvels of the present day. 

What is it that really takes place when an electric current passes 
through a solid, liquid, or gas? The flow of the current through a 
liquid is accompanied by chemical change, and it is believed that 
the molecules of an electrolyte are constantly breaking up into 
positive and negative ‘ions’ and as constantly reuniting, so that at 
any given instant a certain number of ions are free. As soon as 
the circuit is closed the electromotive force directs these free ions 
towards the negative and positive poles, where, when they strike the 
metal electrodes, some interchange of electricity takes place, so that 
the charged ion becomes a neutral molecule. Although in one 
sense the existence of these ions is purely hypothetic, their velocity 
can be both calculated and experimentally determined, and it is so 
extremely low that it is measured in fractions of a millimetre per 
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second. Yet the current, or amount of electricity which crosses any 
section in unit of time, is relatively great, because the ions bear a 
very large charge. The charge carried by an ion is a definite 
quantity whatever that ion may be. This is a remarkable law, first 
discovered by Faraday, which in the light of modern research is 
shown to be of exceeding importance. If it is the motion of the 
ions which constitutes the current, then, in liquid electrolytes, the 
current is really a convection stream—moving matter electrically 
charged. 

Nothing is known of the way in which electricity moves in 
metals, but mathematical physicists are now trying to see how it 
will work out if they assume that the current is carried in a metal 
conductor by the actual motion from particle to particle of electrons, 
and so far the calculations seem to agree with the observed pheno- 
mena. 

With respect to gases the theory which bas proved more fertile 
than any other, and is therefore believed to be nearer the truth, is 
that here also the current is of the nature of a convection stream. 
It is supposed that particles of any of the substances contained in 
the gas, or of the gas itself, are split up into positive and negative 
parts or ions; not however of the same nature as the electrolytic 
ions, because there is not necessarily chemical decomposition involved. 
If there are a few to begin with in the line of electric stress, these 
few by their movement break up other particles; but recombination 
keeps pace with decomposition, until the electromotive force, which 
increases the velocity, and therefore the power of the ions, has 
obtained such a value that by rapid impact the numbers increase as 
an avalanche grows. The ions set towards the poles, the charge is 
passed on from particle to particle by collisions, and though each 
individual ion may only have travelled a very little way, electricity 
passes with the speed of light. 

By a most elaborate method J. J. Thomson measured the charge 
on a gaseous ion and he found ‘that the charge on the ion seems 
to be independent of the agent by which it is produced as well as 
of the gas from which it originates, and that it is equal to the 
electrolytic charge on the hydrogen atom.’ Furthermore Thomson 
has found that, ‘ although at ordinary pressure the ion seems to have 
a very complex structure and to be the aggregate of many molecules, 
yet at very low pressures the structure of the ion, and especially of 
the negative one, becomes very much simpler.’ 

This theory of discharge through gases does not require that 
more than one perhaps in a billion particles should be broken into 
ions, but it does require that before a spark can pass some ions 
should be there to start the collisions. Hence it would seem to 
follow that if two paths were equally easy for the discharge, that 
path would be chosen where, before the electromotive force began 
to act, there were most ions ready to pass the current on. 
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There is much, very much, respecting the passage of electricity 
through gases which is not yet understood, in spite of the great 
advances of the last ten years. In a vacuum, as perfect as it can 
now be constructed, the electric current does not pass at all, thus 
proving that the presence of some gas is necessary, as assumed by 
the theory of ions. But the meaning of the colours, and the bands 
of light, and the dark spaces when the current passes through a gas 
not too highly rarefied, are not understood. Indeed, why should 
there be any luminous effects at all connected with the gentle 
discharge through a gas? The light of a spark is accounted for by 
the heat generated by the violent discharge, but there is very little 
heat generated in the rarefied gas, certainly not enough to cause 
incandescence, It is light without heat, like the light of the glow- 
worm ; it is electricity sending out the ether waves which we know 
as light. There are other noteworthy peculiarities about the electric 
discharge through gases. In order that a spark should pass even 
across a very small gap of air, a tolerably high electromotive force is 
needed ; but if cathode rays, Réntgen rays, or Becquerel rays are 
passing through it, a gas will conduct electricity under very feeble 
forces. The theory is that these rays in some way ‘ionise the gas,’ 
as the phrase is now. There is also a remarkable action due to ultra- 
violet light. When it shines on a bright metal surface it draws 
negative electricity out of the metal, so that if the metal is negatively 
charged it loses its charge under this illumination, and if uncharged 
it becomes positively charged by subtraction of the negative elec- 
tricity. By making the experiments with metal enclosed in vacuum 
tubes, and by very delicate apparatus, it was found that the particles 
of negative electricity, drawn out of the metal by ultra-violet light, 
are similar to the electrons of the cathode rays; they are deflected 
by a magnet in the same way, and their velocity is found to be of 
the same order. So that here again there is another instance of 
what the Germans call ‘body rays’ (Kérperstrahlen) to distinguish 
them from ether rays of light or electricity. Moreover here are 
‘cathode rays’ without any electric current to produce them. 
Another effect of ultra-violet light is that it is able directly to ionise 
the gas through which it shines in proportion as it is absorbed by 
that gas. Hence it is supposed that there must be something in the 
gas which vibrates with the same period—probably the electrons in 
the atom. By absorbing the energy of the wave of light, the energy 
of the oscillating electron becomes greater and greater and may 
become so great that it breaks away from the atom, and so ions are 
formed. In any case here is another remarkable connection between 
electricity and light. 

The discovery which Zeeman made in 1896 amounts to this. He 
found that if the source of light which is sending forth a definite 
colour—that is, wave-length—is placed between the poles of a 
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powerfal electro-magnet, then the spectrum of that light is changed. 
He experimented first with the bright yellow sodium light, which 
gives two definite lines in the spectrum, and he found that these 
lines were altered, which means that the period of vibration of the 
source of light was affected by the strong magnetic field. And that 
means again that the vibrating particle which sends out the ether 
waves is electric in nature, for it is affected by the magnetic field as 
a charged electric body would be. By most elaborate calculations 
Zeeman and Lorentz discovered that this electric vibrating particle 
which produces light is in essentials identical with the electron of 
the cathode rays. And so, in the words of Professor Kayser of 
Bonn: ‘After electrons had once been recognised in the cathode 
rays, it was soon found that they exist almost everywhere and that 
they play a great part in the economy of nature.’ 

The story of the ‘accidental’ discovery of the Roéntgen rays is 
too well known to require repetition, and the phenomena are perfectly 
familiar nowadays; but with respect to the category to which they 
belong, they are still x rays, as at the time when they were first 
observed. Wherever cathode rays are checked by a glass or metal 
surface, they give rise to these marvellous Réntgen rays, which differ 
from the cathode rays essentially in this: they cannot be deflected 
by electric or magnetic means. And that is why they are believed 
not to be ‘ body-rays,’ but to be some disturbance in the ether. The 
penetrability of the Réntgen rays seems to depend only upon the 
density, and not upon the material of the substances through which 
they pass. When the Rontgen rays strike a surface they in their 
turn give rise to secondary rays of more than one kind, some of 
which, when the surface is a metal, are ‘cathode’ rays, such as those 
drawn out of a metal by ultra-violet light. 

The cathode rays may be said to be the foundation stone of the 
new branch of physics called radio-activity, so that the investigations 
begun by Hittorf and Crookes a quarter of a century ago into the 
phenomena connected with the passage of currents through rarefied 
gases, and which were then considered by many to be a sort of 
scientific trifling, are leading to vast results. When any substance 
produces fluorescence, blackens the photographic plate and ionises 
the air, as the cathode and Rontgen rays do, it is said to possess the 
property of radio-activity. The discovery of radio-active substances 
followed on that of the Réntgen rays, which gave a great impetus to 
research. In the laboratories all over the world experiments were 
undertaken in order to find rays with the same wonderful penetrating 
powers, which should be independent of an electric current. It was 
thought that the rays were connected in some way with the substances 
that fluoresce, and Becquerel made experiments with fluorescent 
salts of uranium, to find out whether they also had the power of 
blackening a photographic plate through an opaque wrapper. He 
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exposed them for several days to sunlight, then brought them into a 
dark room, and found that this was indeed the case. He thought 
that the absorbed energy of the sunlight not only produced the 
fluorescence, which was a familiar phenomenon, but also these pene- 
trating Rontgen-like rays. But one day, when for some reason the 
exposure to sunlight had been omitted, it was found to make no 
difference at all. The rays proceeding from the uranium salts were 
not dependent upon a previous supply of energy from the sun, nor 
did time bring any diminution of their power. In 1898 G. C. 
Schmidt was able to show that compounds of thorium send out 
similar rays. The minerals, which contain, among many other 
elements, uranium and thorium, may be called natural radio-active 
substances. From these natural radio-active substances far more 
powerful radio-active substances have been extracted by chemical 
means, and new elements have been discovered, the best known 
being radium, pure salts of which were first obtained by Professor 
and Madame Curie from the mineral pitchblende, a uranium ore 
found in Bohemia. 

In the present state of our knowledge, when almost every week 
brings new facts to light, no generalisation on the subject of radio- 
activity is possible. Suffice it here to quote the words of the Times 
of the 26th of June of last year: ‘Matter in quantities invisible 
under the microscope, unweighable on the finest balance, and beyond 
the range of detection even of the spectroscope, can be accurately 
studied and quantitatively investigated, if it possesses the property 
of radio-activity.’ 

Scientists are not agreed as to the source of energy of the 
Becquerel rays, rays capable of doing ‘ work’ in the scientific sense 
of that term, without any energy being supplied from without, to 
our knowledge. Lodge, Crookes, Rutherford, and many others are 
advocates of the disintegration theory, namely, that the elements in 
question are disintegrating at an extremely slow rate into other 
elements, so that the source of energy is the internal energy of the 
chemical atom. Madame Curie and others think that the energy 
of the radio-active substances does come to them from without, that 
they are able to absorb the energy of rays of some sort which pass 
through other substances unperceived. But on this point all are at 
one: that the discovery of the radio-active elements is revealing facts 
hitherto absolutely undreamt of; that, as Professor Griitz says, there 
apparently is, behind the world of phenomena as we know it, an 
entirely unknown region the very first coast-lines of which we are 
only just beginning to perceive, 

Such an extension of our knowledge naturally brings with it a 
shaking of the foundations, and at least one eminent chemist has 
called attention to the fact that, after all, our chemistry is only the 
chemistry of the means at our disposal ; that our very greatest heat, 
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the heat of an electric arc, which breaks up all molecules into atoms, 
is insignificant compared with cosmical heat, and that we have no 
idea what the effect of other conditions might be. 

It has been thought for some time that chemical affinity is really 
electric in essence, but it has not yet been possible to work out any 
satisfactory theory. On the electric theory of matter, namely, that 
atoms are complex—‘an aggregate of smaller bodies restrained and 
coerced into orbits by electrical forces’—chemical affinity should 
admit of an electric explanation. Experiments with radio-active 
substances seem about to confirm the electric theory of matter in an 
astounding way. Of the three principal kinds of rays given off by a 
radium salt—distinguished by some scientists as a, 8, and y—the a 
rays are the most easily absorbed. A metal plate will shut them off, 
and enable the more penetrating rays to be studied alone. These rays 
will produce a dot of light on a phosphorescent screen. If now 
electrical and magnetic forces act on the rays, then there appear on 
the screen a fainter, undeflected dot and a band of light ; the band 
and dot being separated by aspace. The fainter dot is caused by the 
undeflected y rays and the band of light by 8 rays of varying velocity. 
These 8 rays are found to be streams of electrons, like the cathode 
rays, but with a velocity approaching one-third that oflight. And the 
result of mathematical calculations based on the experiments was, that 
at velocities so high as this, the mass of the electron was no longer a 
constant. Now mass, if it really is mass, cannot become a function 
of the velocity, so it was evident that part at least of the mass was 
apparent and due to the inertia of electricity known under the name 
of self-induction. Indeed many physicists consider it proved that 
not only a part, but the whole, of the mass of the electron is apparent, 
from which it follows that ‘cathode rays,’ whencesoever obtained, 
consist of pure negative electricity. 

And there are men who are now going a step furtherstill. They 
say: ‘If forces that are purely electro-magnetic produce exactly the 
same effects as would be produced by the inertia of matter, perhaps 
all matter is in the same sense only apparent.’ At present the 
phenomena of physics are, as it were, divided into two camps: 
acoustics and heat, which are explained from the laws of mechanics ; 
and electricity, with its subdivision light, which has not been satis- 
factorily thus explained. For half a century we have tried to explain 
electricity mechanically, and may be said to have failed ; let us now 
try to explain mechanics electrically, and see where that will lead us. 

Perhaps it is a mere matter of words whether we say that all 
matter is electrically charged or that all matter is modified elec- 
tricity. But it may lead to the most far-reaching conclusions if, in 
explaining phenomena, the laws of electricity should be taken as the 
premiss from which we start, instead of, as hitherto, the inertia of 
matter. And, inasmuch as the more nearly any explanation 
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approaches the truth, the better does it point the way to fresh know- 
ledge, the fact that so radical a change may be about to take place 
is one of the reasons why there is a feeling of expectancy in the air. 
It is hoped that light may be thrown upon universal gravitation 
and other obscure problems, and it is suspected that science is 
trembling on the verge of something great. 


ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 
Berlin 
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A KNIGHT OF THE SANGREAL 


‘Samson placed this cross for his soul,’ runs the legend on one of 
the old carved stones at Llantwit Major which have the virtue, like 
the stone the damsel gave Peredur, of making the invisible visible. 
Their power comes of the names they bear, and of one in particular, 
more wonder-working still than that of St. Samson of Dol, the name 
of a knight, ‘ Iituti,’ carved above a panel of interminably woven 
Celticornament. Iltutus or Illtyd is the patron saint of the church ; 
but he is much more than that, for I believe we have in him the 
type and prime of those shining men that grew in medieval fantasy 
into the questing knights of the Holy Grail. 

As one deciphers the letters on the stone shaft, and turns to 
look round the empty church with its air of some medizval sculptor’s 
workshop long dismantled, and recalls his story, Illtyd seems to 
rise from the oppressive multitude of the Welsh saints and show 
himself in his natural colours. He starts to life,a Breton knight, 
young, ardent, hot from the chase, and dressed in a semi-barbaric 
dress, part Roman, part British: just as he was on the day when he 
gave up his hunter’s quarry to follow a great mystery. That was 
at Llancarvan, and to understand this primitive Knight’s Tale you 
must range further than Llantwit, and explore some of those 
miniature valleys, or shallow cwms, which are so like the hermit’s 
retreats—the hollow with the cell or ‘cuddigl meudwy ’ of the Welsh 
Arthurian tales ; and you must certainly visit that of the Carvan 
where the princely hermit, Cadoc the Wise, met his young kinsman 
at an ominous hour. Thecwm at Llantwit itself, where the churches 
stand by the brook Hodnant, is one of the same kind; but to-day 
it reminds one too strongly of the medizval people who used Illtyd’s 
cross as a centre round which to build to let one easily translate 
the scene back again to its wildness. Five or six years ago, Illtyd’s 
stone stood out in the churchyard, and then its power over the past 
was more certain. You could stand before it then, just as its 
sculptor Samuel did, when he saw it set up, and found it, I dare say, 
very good to look on, with its wheel-top—now unluckily lost— 
superbly;crowning it. You could look away from it into the trees, 
the actual descendants of those he and Illtyd knew, or hear the 
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brook babbling precisely the same busy mysterious babble to the 
sea below Colhugh. Or, turning away from it some autumn evening, 
you could hear a hoof strike on the St. Donat’s road, and believe it 
indeed a knight that came riding down the bank: a wilder knight 
than that told of in the French romances, with skins of animals and 
feathers of birds wrought into his dress below his Roman breast- 
plate and his torque; with a deer-skin belt, the reddish hair still on 
it, to carry his knife; and a great hurling spear to eke out his 
sword and the ringed and bossy targe at his saddle. 

Arriving in Llantwit to-day, you get there by the newest of 
railway lines; but once arrived you pass, descending gradually, 
through a village that used to be a Tudor town; and street by 
street you knit up antiquity as you go, till you reach the church- 
cwm where hide—oldest things of all—the crosses of Illtyd and 
Howel. On the way you pass small buildings of almost every age; 
old thatched cottages of the true Glamorgan style, with yellow- 
washed walls, old inns like the ‘ Swan,’ or a diminutive Tudor town- 
hall, with an outer stair under the pent-roof and belfry where hangs 
Iiltyd’s bell. Then comes the market-square, really a squandered 
triangle, and more inns and more cottages, white and yellow, and a 
long-deserted one-story building, with a sad little Henry the 
Eighth window, boarded up and mysterious, out of which the last 
monk might have hurriedly looked on the eve of the great disruption. 
This points the way to the dip in the road and the deeper hollow 
under it, populous with graves and brown stone and broken walls. 
There what might be three churches set end to end stand stretched 
in a diminishing line, with a good Norman tower keeping guard. 

Now the relation in time of these medieval remains to the old 
stone shaft of Illtyd, which stands in the middle church, is very 
much the relation which the medizval stories, written by men of the 
same temper with the builders, bear to Illtyd’s real story. Stripped 
of its pious adornments in the Vita Sancti Iltuti, it becomes one 
of the most moving of what may be called the ‘ renunciation 
episodes ’ to be found in all the Arthurian cycle, early or late. 

Illtyd Farchog, Illtyd the Knight, came of noble Breton stock. 
His father, says the monkish chronicler, was a soldier most famous, 
and found his way presently across from Brittany to Arthur’s court. 
In that day the people of Siluria and Armorica were drawn closer 
together than they are now. Fostering winds and favouring sea- 
currents apparently made their intercourse habitual. When wars 
gave out, or tribal feuds grew too deadly, or the wolf-hunting was 
over in the deep forest beyond Carhaix, the Breton chief thought 
nothing of crossing to some ancient port like Porthkerry, on the 
wild Glamorgan coast, having some claim or tie of kindred to help 
him to his welcome in the Welsh regions of a hospitable King 
Arthur or King Saul. In that way Illtyd came, and we can gather 
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from his ‘Life’ and its ornate embroideries and references to his 
learning and eloquence, ‘his exquisite eloquence, his incomparable 
intelligence, that he must have been a very welcome guest in any 
tribal hall. And so he settled in the wild train of this post-Roman 
regulus, Saul, and being no make-believe knight, but one ‘whose 
blade would kill, whose blue armour gleam,’ as a Welsh poet said of 
a much later chief, he looked to attain in histurn. Add to this—for 
it is a most significant point in his story—lIlltyd had married a young 
and a beautiful maiden, Trynihid. 

One day it fell that he went riding out to hunt with the train of 
his adoptive chief Saul (or Paul); and Saul when his men grew 
hungry sent them off incontinent to demand food and drink from 
Cadoc at his harbourage in the Carvan cwm hard by. Cadoc was no 
ordinary hermit, but of rank at least equal to Saul’s, a chief in his 
own right, who had carried an aroma of riches with him into 
poverty. Therein lay part of the gratification felt by his fellow chief, 
in this summary levy upon his goods. It would be a pleasant 
hunting diversion, to see how Cadoc, in his eccentric humility, would 
apply his new law as expressed in his Triad,—Love, Liberality, For- 
giveness. Alas for Saul and his men! Cadoc had not forgotten half 
his pride. Bread and beer he seems to have given freely, but when 
they seized willy-nilly on a fat sow, he rebelled. While they ate, 
drank, and got merry, he took a horrible revenge on their horses. 
Then he invoked Heaven, and he pointed their way across one of the 
Carvan swamps. Their insolence, says the old book, was immediately 
punished by the wrath of Heaven, and the earth opened and 
swallowed them. Cheerful souls! they were seenno more. Some of 
the field and farm names above Llancarvan still show, it is said, where 
the swamp lurked which swallowed Illtyd’s hunting train. He is 
pictured riding on the higher grounds, hawk on wrist, at the time 
of this terrible hermit’s revenge; and when one thinks of the 
absolute fellow-feeling that every good hunter has for his men, bis 
sensations may be imagined. And yet again, Cadoc, whose cote and 
hermitage they had raided, was Illtyd’s kinsman. What did Cadoc 
say to Illtyd? 

We know from the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ and the many strange 
colloquies over mortal sin and knightly revenge there described 
between the typical hermit and the Sir Bors or Sir Launcelot that 
came his way, how bold and ominous, how beseeching too, the 
hermits could be. Cadoc was the very pattern of these hermit- 
priests. ‘For there were none hermits in those days but that they 
had been men of worship and of prowess, and those hermits held great 
household.’ This was the heaven-sent abnegant and ascetic for 
Illtyd : Cadoc the proud and humble, the wise and fierce, the half- 
tamed chief, who could still speak of the passions he had renounced, 
1 Morte @’ Arthur, book 18, chapter xiii. 
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because he felt them still burning in him; Cadoc, who, like Llyr’s 
son, cut off the lips of his enemies’ horses, and, knowing the old 
barbaric delight of revenge, could say with the more fervour to a 
knightly disciple : 

‘Love? It is Heaven.’ 

‘And Hate?’ 

‘Hate? It is Hell.’ 

It was Cadoc who told Arawn to shut his eyes to every hideous 
thing, and open heart and soul to loveliness, and open both hands 
to poverty. What did he tell Illtyd? Of the terrors that Gildas 
told? Or the bright sudden light that should shine, as Gildas said, 
across ‘ the black dark of offences’? Whatever his spell, Illtyd fell 
under it? Perhaps the vision of a mysterious Christ, and the Cup of 
the True Blood, came upon him as it did on Sir Bors when Sir 
Lionel lay slain; and he might cry when he thought of the lost 
huntsmen: ‘Sith the company of you and me is parted, shall I 
never have joy in my heart. And now He which I have taken 
unto my Master, He be my help!’ 

Only, Sir Bors had already taken the Quest of the Grail upon 
him, while Sir Illtyd’s knightly renunciation began with this 
climacteric scene at Llancarvan. His hunting and hawking, his 
military knight’s ambition, his adventurous delight and zest of life : 
he gave them all up, obsessed by Cadoc’s strange example. He 
must ride far away from the friendly region of Glamorgan, that he 
knew ; and find a wild place of his own toretreat to. Simple knight, 
he thought he might take his beautiful Trynihid with him; and 
they retreated into the ancient Forest of Dean, across the Severn 
water. 

The episode that follows is one of the most telling in his 
story, if taken for its air and aspect of romance. The waste place, 
with ‘neither hold nor hermitage,’ the forest of gloom, and the hut 
of branches, that appear and reappear in the Arthurian cycle, were 
his. And Trynihid, we look to see her enter just as the damsel did 
in the pages of Perceval le Gallois—‘ enter within the door, and her 
kirtle all torn with thorns and briars in the forest. . . . Her feet 
were all bleeding for that she was unshod. She had a face of 
exceeding great beauty... .’ But the pious chronicler who wrote 
not with Illtyd’s eyes, but with a medizval celibate’s imagination, goes 
further than this in the Vita Iltuti, and pictures her leaving Illtyd’s 
forest couch on the fateful morning of his final abnegation, all 
unclad, ‘her hair spread about her by the blowing of the wind.’ 
He had been warned during the night that her beauty would only 
be a snare; and there follows a most heartrending scene of poor 
Trynihid, clothed only by her flowing hair, shivering in the cold and 
begging in the innocence of her heart to be taken back; and Illtyd, 
in a sort of terror of austerity, handing her her garments, and 
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driving her away from him for, ever. One hears the very echo of 
her loss as one reads in the ‘noble tale of the Sangreal’ of the 
‘such sorrow and heaviness that there might no tongue tell it.’ 

‘For those knightsjhadjholden them in honour and charity. . . . 
And many of those ladiesthat loved knights would have gone with 
their lovers, had not an old knight come among them in religious 
clothing, and he spake on high and said: “ Fair Lords which have 
sworn in the quest of the Sangreal, thus sendeth you Nacien the 
hermit word, that none in this quest lead lady or gentlewoman with 
him, for it is not to do in so high a service'as they labour in, for I 
warn you plain, he that is not cleansed of his sins, he shall not see 
the mysteries of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ’ 

Like them, Trynihid must accept her lot. Indeed, she went 
further than many/of them, for, like Sir Percival’s sister, she took the 
vows wheniIlltyd did not return to her, and ensconced herself in the 
hills above the vale of. Glamorgan in a retreat of her own. 

But when the autumn rains came and the floods, the thought of 
him in his low-lying hollow, where he had established his cell by 
the brook Hodnant, was too much for her. She found her way 
there and came upon him working at a mud dyke to keep out the 
water, covered with mud, his hands torn and bleeding. 

‘ Iiltyd!’ she cried. 

But the consuming fury of renunciation was upon him. ‘He 
would not see her,’ says the Latin chronicler, ‘ nor be seen ; nor hear 
her, nor be heard.’ She saw his mean dress, saw him clothed with 
hair-shirt and skins, and not as she had seen him before, a splendid 
soldier’ (militem speciosum). Heaven, we are told, then blinded 
her for this pitiful’appeal to the earthly affections ; and when Illtyd 
—and one is very grateful for this touch of pity on his side— 
interceded, and the blindness was as ‘quickly taken from her, she 
went away from her lost knight for ever, went away ‘pale, like one 
recovered from a fever.’ 

But it isa hard fever, that of the affections and desire of the eyes. 
Illtyd could no longer covet his own wife; but at a much later 
period in his tale, when he had seen his college and hedge-school of 
divinity and philosophy at Llantwit grow in its wattled huts into a 
proverb for its learning and piety, and when he had attained his 
Quest as Cadoc'showed it, we find him still able to covet a Bell. 

Afterwards, these first bells of the Celtic Church became almost as 
miraculous as the mystic gleam of sunset seen through the trees 
in some waste place, or in some old fort or castle, and as the cup 
and platter of the Sacrament. But as we read again the story of 
Illtyd’s Bell, in his life, we see only the simple old anchorite driven 
away from his happy valley and wattled huts that served for 
college halls ;—cut off from his austere pleasure, reduced to a 
cave, and dearly coveting, child-like, the bell sent by Gildas and 
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intended for another, for St. David indeed. He did not ask for it 
in so many words ; but his longing for it was so extreme, that the 
bell seems to have sulked out of sympathy for him when it reached 
St. David, and refused to sound. David, thereupon, with the 
naiveté of the saint, realising that a soundless bell was of no account, 
gracefully returned it to him; when it sang as sweet as ever. 

If anything was wanted to complete the fine threads of association 
that draw together the lives of the Welsh saints and certain Arthurian 
knights, it is to be discerned in this incident of the bell. In the 
Grail histories you may read passages identical with those in the 
saints’ legends. King Arthur himself in one is discovered longing 
for a bell, and haunted by the sweetness of the first he heard, just 
as Illtyd was. In the same romance of Perceval we see a train of 
hermits issuing from their llan, or monastic close, and coming to 
King Arthur in the Castle of Souls; and one of the train carrying 
a bell ‘ with the clapper and all at his neck.’ 

‘Ha Lord!’ saith King Arthur: ‘ what folk be these ?’ 

‘Sir,’ saith Perceval, ‘I know them all save the last. They are 
the hermits of the forest-side, come to chant before the Holy 
Grail.’ 

In such a train as this an Illtyd, whose bell became so fabulous 
that its direct descendant hangs in the old Town Hall belfry at 
Llantwit, might well be bell-bearer. The Town Hall bell still 


sounds the hours with a tone peculiarly arresting to the ear in the 
midst of Llantwit Major; and it is impossible to move about in the 
streets, which probably maintain the very lines of the original path- 
ways trodden by Illtyd and his fellows—so traditional are ways and 
men—without being reminded at every turn of him whose name is 
inscribed upon it : 


SANCTE ILTUTE ORA PRO NOBIS. 


St. David’s not excepted, I know of no village or town that has 
quite as individual an air of antiquity under antiquity as Llantwit 
Major still wears. You cannot turn anywhere but some secretive 
angle of a wall, or half-obliterated foundation, or garden returned to 
nature and wildness, offers you the clue that you would give your 
whole bookshelf of antiquity to be able to take. However, it is still 
your romance-books that must help you to disinter this Pompeii of 
the saints and the original knights errant. Their distinctive scenery, 
their interest of place, their succession of hermit cwm, forest waste, 
and miraculous seaside bringing strange vessels to land, recur at 
every step through the confines of the ancient demesne of Illtyd. 
If you leave the point in the graveyard, near the old cross, where his 
wheel-cross stood, and climb the bank above the Hodnant to the 
old gatehouse and the columbarium, you cross a sloping meadow 
which is full of buried traces of the grange and outer walls and 
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buildings of his medizval successors. You can cross it and find the 
traditional road through Colhugh to the sea, where the brook flows 
out through the smooth pastures haunted by sea-mews and often 
fondly described by our old poets and romancers ; and the sea-coast, 
wild and rarely rock-built, and pierced with innumerable caverns, 
is the very seaside of the Grail histories : 

‘Sir,’ said the hermit that carried the bell, when Sir Gawain 
asked him where he got it, ‘. . . I rose one night at matins and 
looked under my hermitage, and saw that a ship had taken haven 
there. Thither I went when the sea was retreated, and found within 
the ship three priests and their clerks, that told me theirnames . . .’ 
Now these three priests from the Land of Promise bring three bells 
with them, because there were none in the hermit’s country ; and bell 
and chalice, and ship and hermit and hermit’s tale, are all a part of 
the legendary furniture of Illtyd’s neighbourhood. And when you 
think, retracing its road to and from the sea, of the process of tradi- 
tion into literature, and the assimilation of folk-tale and saintly 
legend by medieval romance, you see how natural it was that 
this Breton knight who became a hermit should survive, under what- 
ever disguises. For his early university at Llantwit was the resort 
of many Breton students who went back to Brittany like St. Samson 
of Dél and St. Padarn, and Gildas himself, carrying with them the 
materials which were afterwards worked into the legendary lives and 
the substructure of romance. So the tale of Illtyd and Trynihid, 
and other tales of other knights who roamed the waste lands of 
Siluria and old South Wales in the post-Roman time, and were con- 
verted, and had a desperate struggle with the old tribal custom of 
the country, were perpetuated, but changed. The early magic of 
association which worked upon the Breton memories of the wild land 
of Morganwg still held, the scenes and the characteristic episodes, 
the characters themselves too, remained. Yet one stage more, and 
a new apparatus of allusions, and place-names, and names of knights 
and ladies, Normanised to taste, had been added to suit the medieval 
courtly folk. But if you look within the medieval churches, you 
find Illtyd’s stone, and can with its aid and interlaced pattern 
discern the wattled huts and small chapel of sawn timber that 
served him and his studious company. And if you look behind the 
histories of the Sangreal, you find a scenery very like that of the 
Llantwit region, whose wildness not a thousand years of agriculture 
have quite destroyed ; you find a disappearing figure of a knight very 
like that of ‘ Illtyd Farchog.’ 

ERNEST Rays. 





LIFE IN TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


ALL Magellanes, commonly known as Tierra del Fuego, is divided, 
ethnologically speaking, into three parts. 

(1) The Onas, living in Tierra del Fuego proper (which is a big 
island). 

(2) The Yaghans, who coast in their canoes the shores of the 
Beagle Channel south of this island, and those lesser islands and 
channels which terminate in Cape Horn. 

(3) The Alacalufs, inhabiting all the broken archipelago west of 
the Onas and the Yaghans; that is, west of a line dropped through 
Cape Froward, and south of that ocean highway which is called the 
Straits of Magellan. 

The above information is not exclusive. It is learned, and 
straightway forgotten, by every Argentine schoolboy. It may be 
learned by anyone who cares to travel 1,000 miles away from the 
eapital of the Republic, and that so vividly that in all his life he will 
never forget it. But in Argentina all currents set to, and not from, 
the bustling centre; and at Government House fresh burdens 
are ever unwelcome. ‘Snafficient unto the day’ is the motto in 
Buenos Aires, even as it is in Onaland. The troubles that have 
arisen are therefore chiefly due, to quote a famous sage, to ‘ Ignorance, 
pure ignorance.’ If certain plain facts were known they might go far 
to put a stop to the abuses committed on the Onas—abuses which 
still stain the record of Argentina in the far south. They themselves 
are a silent folk, little given to speech. Thus the remonstrance 
must be addressed to the party of the other side, as the lawyers 
phrase it ; and in common justice from that side must come first 
the redress, as in times past came also the first wrong. 

Yet it may be questioned, Why should the Onas be considered 
above their neighbours? Even if the helping hand be extended 
to them, are they capable of helping themselves? Darwin gave it as 
his opinion sixty years ago that the Fuegan aborigine stood at the 
bottom of the human race—a statement which the world has not 
since troubled itself to verify, accepting it blindly. But the observa- 
tions of the great scientist apply almost entirely to the Yaghans and 
Alacalufs, with whom H.M_S. ‘ Beagle’ came in more frequent contact 
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while surveying the far southern channels. Distinctions between 
the different Fuegan tribes were then unknown. Let us trace the 
record of these tribes since they have been tried by that touchstone 
of all aboriginal folk—contact with whites—and then judge, if judge 
we may, of their deserts. 

The Yaghans have had the benefit of forty years’ devoted 
missionary effort, but it is doubtful if its influence has ever been 
more than skin deep. Lazy and incurable liars, they adopted with 
equal readiness the white man’s breeches and his gin-bottle. Their 
first shyness overcome, they developed an astonishing affinity for 
every contagion, moral and physical, that sails from out a seaport. 
In thirty years their numbers dropped, through the ravages of disease, 
from 2000 to 200 souls. The tribe has for many years consisted of 
‘tame’ Indians, as may be seen by the notes made on the Admiralty 
charts for the benefit of shipwrecked crews. At their present rate 
of decrease the remnant must shortly disappear altogether, perhaps 
within five years—a poor, sodden, spineless race. 

The Alacalufs are of sturdier fibre, and number close on 1000, 
being to-day the most numerous of the three tribes. There is no 
white man who can speak their language, or cares; for beyond the 
barter of a few poor pelts the wild and desolate regions they 
inhabit offer no inducement to the most adventurous trader. They 
have an evil reputation for attacking helpless and shipwrecked 
crews, With the prospect of plunder, and if in sufficient numbers 
to guarantee success, it is probable that they do so venture, but they 
are not of the breed to fight for fighting’s sake. They have 
repulsed every effort to gain their confidence. Their legends and 
beliefs are a sealed book. Although, owing to their greater virility, 
they possess more control than the Yaghans over their women, they 
share to the full that tribe’s fondness for liquor—‘ guayacu,’ a kind 
of raw, anise-flavoured spirit, being the main object of their barter. 
Their record is that of a cruel, treacherous, and intractable tribe, 
and the world’s verdict on them stands ‘Thumbs down.’ 

The third tribe, though sprung in the past perhaps from a 
common stock, differs wholly in language and customs from their 
neighbours, on whom they look down with contempt. The 
Onas are confined to the narrow limits of an island, girt by 
icy seas which they have no power to pass, for they are no canoe 
folk. In the north of their land there are good pastures; to the 
south rises a jumble of splintered hills, pushing out great glaciers 
to the sea. For a thousand feet in height these hills are 
covered with a dense, dark, almost impenetrable forest of birch. 
Between its stunted outposts and the line of eternal snow there is 
& narrow strip of ground covered in summer-time with moss, lichens, 
and a few sweet-flowering grasses. There are the grazing 
grounds of the guanaco, on which the tribe mainly depend for 
food. The insipid flesh is eked out with stray birds, berries, and a 
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small rodent locally known as the ‘ tuco-tuco;’' but. if the guanaco 
fail, it goes hard with the Ona. 

During the winter the quarry leaves the hills and comes down 
to the coast, where the sea breeze keeps open a scant but sufficient 
pasture. The Indian must perforce follow: across the frozen 
highlands ; past quaking bogs and little-smiling meads; through 
windless valleys whose tree-tops shroud a perennial, dripping 
decay. On the journey arrows must be re-pointed ; fire provided— 
or, rather, manufactured ; the camp ever provisioned with watchful 
care. Although the camp drudgery is left to the women, the want 
of the bare necessities of life and the mortal risk of their default spur 
the Ona braves to constant exertion. The Patagonian of the main- 
land has at his disposal immense herds of game, which are easily run 
down by a horseman with the ‘ bolas,’ or, as is more commonly the case, 
with trained dogs. But the Fuegan must pass where a horse cannot, 
and, dependent on his own sturdy limbs, he has developed into the 
most skilled and enduring hunter perhaps in the world. 

The Ona tribe is divided into small family groups, each of 
which has its own defined hunting ground. But hunger, in the 
belly pinch of a bitter season, recognises no law. For this reason, 
and somewhat also from the love of risk and adventure that is in-bred 
in them, poaching is freely carried on, and from it arises the 
vendetta—of which more anon. Yet with every group this is the 
custom: that whoever kills an animal he may not keep it for his 
own use, but must deliver it entire at the camp. There some other 
hand divides the food equally amongst all the family, according to the 
necessities of each, and he who gets the smallest share and tastes 
meat last will be the hunter, though it cost him a day’s hungry 
stalking. Is this the self-denial of the weak for the strong, or is 
it merely the instinct making for common preservation? Be that 
as it may, it is a manly rule, rigidly enforced. 

At the age of puberty the boys are separated from their 
companions, and only after certain cruel trials and a period of 
probation are they admitted ,to the confidence of the older men, Now 
this probation, known as ‘Clo’ct’n,’ lasts two years ormore. During this 
time the young brave abandons the protection of his family, hunting 
in strange coverts and making long journeys alone. The utmost 
that is allowed him is the companionship of a single dog. He must 
eat lean, hard meat, with no fat—a real privation even for whites in 
that bitter climate. A diet of this kind begets, as is well known, 
a strong craving for bread-stuffs. The greatest treat that can be 
given to a Fuegan native is a hard ship’s biscuit; but not even the 
luxury of ‘hard tack,’ offered him privily and backed by a ravenous 
appetite, will induce a boy to break his self-imposed abstinence 
when he is ‘ Clo’ct’n.’ 


» Ctenomys magellanicus. 
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The men, as is the case with certain African tribes, form a 
conspiracy whose object is to frighten the women by tricks and 
certain other inventions into an unquestioning obedience. Women 
are looked upon as social inferiors, and for this reason a wife is not 
blamed (though she is soundly beaten) for desertion ; having but 
rendered obedience to her natural master—man—whoever he be. 
Her abductor, however, must be punished by death. To no woman 
must a warrior show his whole mind, but only to his father or his 
friend, or to little children. Their code has a refreshing simplicity 
and directness. Death is the only penalty: an eye for an eye—or 
two, if chance offers—to be waited for through long years and surely 
exacted, if the injured one would not be the scorn and outcast of 
all his circle. 

These and many other lessons are instilled into the boy’s mind 
during the long winter nights by his elders, to whom he yields 
unfailing respect and obedience. The tie between brother and 
brother, man and man, is with the Onas far more binding than that 
between the opposite sexes. A young man may not take a wife 
until he is nearly twenty years of age and has first proved that he 
can provide for an extra mouth. Then he must seek his mate from 
a distant, possibly a hostile, group; for no blood ties, even those of 
cousinship, are admitted in this relation. During the time he 
lingers making advances to his future spouse he may count on the 
cheerful hospitality of her people, even if they be his bitter foes. 
There is no barter of presents, the choice resting with the girl alone. 
But once she has accepted the man’s bow, and followed his footsteps 
to the edge of the forest, the feud, after a certain grace, is resumed. 
There is a saying of the tribe that when a shooting star crosses the 
sky it is a young brave who is looking for a wife. 

At the beginning of the last decade sheepfarmers, crossing the 
Straits from the Patagonian shore, began fencing the northern 
country. The guanaco were shot down and driven away from the 
coast in order to make room for flocks of sheep, forcing the herds to 
winter in the uplands, where they died in heaps. At the same time 
a worse danger threatened the tribes in the discovery of gold-bearing 
sands. A rush of gold-seekers overran the land to its remotest 
corners, armed with rifle and prospecting-pan, but with little provision 
either of food or conscience. At one time there were 3000 wander- 
ing Austrians alone in Magellanes—a riff-raff of reckless nomads 
reinforced by the cosmopolitan scourings of Sandy Point, and 
rendered more selfish and brutal still by the rigours of that inhospit- 
able land. 

Now there are two things that sum up the whole world to an 
Indian : his women and his food. Since the advent of whites the 
Ona women have been often and wantonly outraged, while the 
guanaco, on which their meat supply depends, are threatened 
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with extinction. In the tropic heart of the continent the jungle 
swamp and the kindly, pathless forest close down over their children 
in extremity ; but for the Ona there is no outlet, no hinterland of 
retreat. Ringed in a trap, they faced round, desperate as any 
baited beast—their religion of vendetta, the very instinct of self- 
preservation, urging them to instant reprisals on their aggreseors. 

We may dismiss here the charge of deliberate cruelties of which 
the Onas have been accused. They are as incapable of practising 
on a foe the refined tortures known to northern aborigines as of 
their other degrading habits. A fight begun with the bow and 
arrow—their only weapon—is often abandoned for close quarters, 
when, wrestling body to body, they will choke out the life of an enemy 
with their naked hands; but the object is always to kill, never to 
mutilate. Another unjust stigma is that of cannibalism. As with 
the Esquimo, the old or helplessly sick are abandoned to their fate 
when the burden of their maintenance imperils the existence of the 
family. The Yaghans are reported formerly, under the stress 
of hunger, to have eaten their old women, but the Onas express 
disgust at the thought of human flesh; nor with their hitherto 
sufficient meat supply has there ever been any reason for their adopt- 
ing such practices. 

The effect of their first salle on the sheepfarms was startling. 
Fences were constantly patrolled; but to savages accustomed to 
stalk the shy guanaco under the arrows of an enemy this game was 
child’s play. Besides, these guanaco were of a different breed: white 
and of marvellous tameness, even as those of which their legends 
told. The only defect of the new flocks was that they could not 
travel at the speed exacted by their long-shanked captors. Hundreds 
of carcases marked a plain road for the wrathful pursuers; the 
foremost animals were ruthlessly flung into the mountain torrents to 
make a bridge for those that pressed behind. When a remnant of 
the flock reached a secluded camp, their throats were cut and their 
carcases, immersed for storage in a pool of glacial water, provided fat 
feasting for the wasteful tribes. Had they come to the farms in 
peace, the meat of the animals that perished in the long winter gales 
would have sufficed to keepthem all in plenty. But when the hard- 
working English or Scotch pioneers saw their valued flocks, brought 
with such pains across the storm Straits, ruined and scattered in a 
single night, they showed as little pity for the raiders as the Indians 
themselves had shown to the breeding ewes. 

In spite of these and other drawbacks the sheepfarms soon began 
to pay handsome dividends. The farmers then found that it was 
more profitable to send others on Indian forays than to risk their 
own lives in such dangerous employ. A fixed reward of 1/. sterling 
per head was offered for every Ona put hors de combat. At first 
their birch-wood bows were required astokens. Then, when hunters 
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were found so dishonest as to cheat their employers with a manu- 
factured article, scalps were insisted on. Finally, when it was proved 
that Indians could be scalped and yet live on, causing future expense, 
the hunters were required to bring in the whole lifeless head. 
There battened on this unspeakable traffic one Sam Hesslop, 
whose boast it was that he had in his time ‘wiped out’ 500 Indians, 
big and little. It is not necessary to dwell upon the fate of any 
wandering family that came within the range of this fiend’s rifle. 
It is sufficient to say that every head counted, and that the blood- 
money was paid without question. Between the years 1890 and 
1900 the numbers of the Ona tribe dropped from 2000 to 800 
souls, man, woman and child. 

Sam Hesslop died two years ago. He was not struck by light- 
ning, nor was he lynched for setting foot in Sandy Point. His 
death was regretted as an accident by the friends who, judging 
from the position in which his body was found, concluded that he 
must have walked over the edge of a cliff in a fit of drunken 
abstraction. After this mishap the profession of Indian-hunting in 
Tierra del Fuego languished—partly because Indians had become 
scarce and shy; partly also, let us hope, from that sense of decency 
and fair-play which can never be altogether dead amongst English- 
speaking folk. 

Save their fervent desire to find a short-cut to wealth, the sheep- 
farmers and gold-seekers had little in common. In these regions 
the precious metal is not found in reefs or pockets. It is scattered 
thinly throughout the whole land, and when released by the 
action of rain and frost from the safe keeping of the frozen hills, 
it collects in the tall barrancas that face the pounding of the 
Atlantic surge. Father Ocean is the true gold-seeker. The particles 
that fall on the beach sink through a thick layer of shingle to the 
bed of slate or marl at low water. It is calculated that, in all, three 
tons of gold have been washed from the beaches of Magellanes: 
washed by men who, in order to gut the shores of their scant 
treasure, lived in worse shelters than the Indians themselves ; soaked 
continually by rain and sleetand the salt sea-drift ; bartering their lives 
and health for as much reward as might procure them a few weeks’ 
dissipation in the gin saloons of Sandy Point. Living in an exaggerated 
fear of the natives, any parties approaching the mining camps were 
promptly fired upon, without inquiry as to whether their intent was 
hostile, or merely to exchange a few furs for the luxury of bread and 
biseuit. The men were killed; the women captured to a worse 
servitude. 

A notable personality stands out from the horde that overran 
Tierra del Fuego in these days in the figure of one Julius Popper. 
He was the only man so far south who had any knowledge of the 
amalgam process of gold washing. By prompt action he secured for 
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himself the lease of the richest beaches on the Atlantic, at Paramo in 
San Sebastian Bay. After that all the time that he could spare from 
work was fully occupied in discouraging the new-comers who 
claimed a share in his preserves under local mining laws, or more 
frequently under no laws at all. Such of his countrymen—he was 
an Anglo-Austrian Jew—as he caught poaching he pegged down 
under flat canvas, mounting guard above with a °44 Winchester 
until some schooner arrived to deport them to the mainland. With 
foreigners these formalities were not observed. He defied the 
Argentine authority at Ushuaia; organised a special mail transport 
to Sandy Point whose facilities could be enjoyed by those who pur- 
chased Popper stamps; and, finally, put in circulation his own one- 
and five-dollar gold pieces, The design in every case consisted of a 
simple crossed pick and shovel, surmounted by the all-sufficing 
legend ‘Popper. Against the natives Popper waged no actual 
warfare, but he was dependent on Indian guidance while exploring the 
interior, and tales of his persuasive methods with guides show that 
in such matters he was no whit behind the old Conquistadores. The 
end of this brief ascendency came with his sudden death while on 
a flying visit to Buenos Aires. Foul play was hinted at ; if true, it 
was a fitting end to an unscrupulous adventurer. 

As the savage, standing naked in the pride of his manhood save 
for the loose guanaco rug, gazed upon the beaches where the miners 
toiled and drank, quarrelled and died, small wonder that he hated 
and despised them all. For to the Ona his body is a religion. His 
sole recreation lies in the exercise and perfection of a magnificent 
physique—in mimic fight, in wrestling, in ten-mile foot-races through 
the forest to some distant hill-top. His hearing is as acute as a stag’s ; 
his powers of vision almost incredible, enabling him to see as far with 
the naked eye as the white man with a good field-glass. Unused to 
covered dwellings, he lives and sleeps at all seasons in the open, 
breathing the pure, keen breezes that blow across the frozen south. 
His only drink is the water that threads the land in a thousand glacial 
streams. Indeed, it is sufficient to set the Ona apart from other 
aborigines the world over that not only have this tribe no knowledge 
of any fermented drink, bat twenty years of unscrupulous trading has 
failed to induce them to touch liquor. Although fond of sweet things, 
they have a natural distaste for all stimulants or drugs, including 
tobacco—a most extraordinary fact when we consider the tendency 
of the climate and its effect upon their immediate neighbours. To 
offer spirits to an Ona is considered a deadly insult, likening him to 
the drunken Yaghan. This the writer has heard confirmed by the 
Yaghans themselves, Yet, in unconscious irony, the gin-bottles 
that strew the settlements of the white men are highly prized by 
the tribe, for they have found that glass is much better material 
than flint for making arrow-tips. 
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By the boundary fixed in 1892, the most fertile Fuegan sheep- 
farms fall in Chilian territory, and it is across the Straits to the Chilian 
town of Sandy Point that the settlers carry such commerce as is not 
conducted directly with Europe. The only existing official authority, 
however, is in the Argentine portion. The settlement of Ushuaia, 
facing the Beagle Channel and backed by a triple range of impass- 
able mountains, is cut off from all communication with the rest of 
the world save by water. Boats which would reach it from the 
Atlantic shore must therefore pass through the dreaded Le Maire 
Straits, or if from the Western channels, by the equally dangerous 
Brecknock Pass. So it happens that those who abuse the tribes 
easily avoid the authorities both of Chili and Argentina; and while 
officials shrug their shoulders the Onas are like to perish utterly. 

We have reviewed some of the adverse influences that have 
weighed down the tribe since white men first set foot in their land. 
Against them there are two off-sets, all too weak as yet to stay their 
downward path. The first is the mission of the Sicilian monks, who 
hold grants of ground from both Governments for the purpose of 
providing the Indian tribes with food and work. Neither of the 
settlements, which are run as sheep-farms and for timber-cutting, 
can be said to have sensibly advanced the condition of the Onas. 
The Italian monks, directed by their capable chief, Monsignor 
Fagnano, have brought to the work a narrow-minded zeal. The 
Indians are housed in huts, which in this out-dwelling race promotes 
insanitary habits and lung trouble, and now consumption is com- 
pleting the work that the rifle-bullet began. Instead of studying 
the mind-workings that rule the Indian’s life, the Sicilian fathers have 
set up a ritual for him to study. Herein lies the secret of their 
failure. The Onas do not want an evangelist; but they are in sore 
need of a friend. 

Of gods, as we know them, the Ona has none. His conscience 
is the self-respect that his body demands. Bat, reared together 
in Nature’s Spartan cradle, the birds and beasts, and even the silent 
woods, all call to him with some voice of kinship; and his intimate 
sympathy has woven round them, even as children do, a mist of quaint 
fantasies, imagination groping past material want. These imaginings, 
now crystallised by tradition, are imposed with much pompous cere- 
mony (as before stated) on the women drudging by the camp fire; 
and they, going one step further, accept the legend as gospel and 
its narrator as high priest. Thus no Ona brave can, without loss 
of social status, bring himself to worship with the womenkind for 
whom -he has interpreted, and even at times impersonated, the 
All-powerful Doctor. It is a poor foundation for creed or pater- 
noster. 

There remains to the tribe one other refuge, the settlement of 
Messrs. Bridges Bros. at Port Harburton. Its founder, the late 
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Mr. Bridges, has left a forty years’ record as missionary, naturalist, and 
pioneer in the Beagle Channel, where his family have grown up. 
His sons are thus Fuegans and at the same time English gentlemen 
—the only ones who can speak freely with the Onas in their own tongue 
of broken clicks and gasping gutturals, ‘scarcely deserving,’ says 
Darwin, ‘ according to our notions, to be called articulate.’ 

There is no fixed lodging apportioned to the natives at Harburton. 
The solemn, robe-covered figures stalk suddenly from the cover of 
the dark birch forest, and as suddenly vanish. If called upon to 
work they do so willingly, sure here of food for their bellies and a 
hearing for their troubles. It has grown to be a neutral meeting 
ground for hostile groups, and here they bring their quarrels, like - 
children, to be judged. From the manner of their up-bringing, the 
Bridges possess an influence over the tribe which it is impossible for 
any outsider, however well-meaning, to wield. The Argentine Govern- 
ment recognises this by handing them a yearly dole, to be spent in 
the interest of the Indians at their own discretion. But this is 
charity. What is wanted is justice; a reservation that shall secure 
the remnant of the tribe against the land-grabbers who would make 
them exiles on their own soil. 

There are still to-day in the unexplored interior of Tierra del 
Fuego several hundred square miles of fiscal land deemed useless by 
colonists. These latter have in the majority of cases acquired their 
own holdings in the far south by bringing before the Argentine 
Government their claim for squatters’ privileges and usufruct. Is it 
just to refuse to the Onas, who are equally children of the Republic, 
an equal claim? It is not much to ask—a few barren hill-tops in 
the land where thirty years ago they were the sole masters. In the 
long cold winter they will come down to the’settlements to work, and 
perhaps in the summer too. But when springtime comes, and C’ren, 
the sun, calls them, lingering to his rest behind the woods, let them 
know of a place where they may stretch their long limbs, and run 
and hunt unhindered as of old. 

The Indian will undertake any labour which is, as he terms it, 
‘man’s work.’ He has been proved an efficient shearer and a good and 
intelligent axeman. Last year Messrs. Bridges opened a road between 
the Beagle Channel and the Atlantic shore, relying entirely on the 
Onas for workmen. An idea of the difficulties of the country may 
be gathered from the fact that this journey of but one hundred miles 
formerly occupied a month, though since the opening of the much- 
needed road it can be crossed ip six days. Herein we see another 
way in which the good will of the tribe might be turned to account. 
Most of the land in southern Tierra del Fuego is covered with 
dense woods, which must be fenced off lest stock stray in them 
and are lost. These woods nevertheless shelter in places large 
quantities of a succulent shrub on which animals thrive greatly, 
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but to which they can only be allowed access in the season of the 
winter snows, when their wanderings can be easily traced. Who so 
fitted for herdsman in this wild work as the Ona, who can follow a 
week-old trail right across the island, and who for pastime will 
chase and run down a wild guanaco on foot ? 

In the recent boundary question between Chili and Argentina the 
final decision was left to England’s arbitration. Before desire of 
territory and the promptings of national pride, the two countries put 
the claims of humanity, and their action reflects honour on them 
both. But is not a settlement of the native races thereby displaced 
a natural corollary to the settlement of the long frontier dispute ? 
Here is a case that involves no high politics, the yielding of no 
fertile lands. It would be a gracious act if now, after judgment 
given, England’s representative were to add a plea which might 
lighten the burdens of at least one overweighted race. 

It should fall on willing ears. For with all their faults the Onas 
have shown themselves to be, in the full force of the word, men, 
and, as such, deserving to be treated as men, not hunted like beasts. 
Among the aboriginal tribes of South America they constitute, as do 
the Zulus in Africa, a natural aristocracy. No T’Chaka has arisen to 
lead them to fame and dominion. But within the narrow limits of 
their island home, waging an untiring, undaunted war, each man 
for his own hand, with hunger, cold, and death, they have proved 
to the world once again that the primitive instincts of man are 
towards health and freedom. 

We, who are the heirs of the ages, may well pause a moment to 
thank them; giving them a voice to speak to that world whose 
force they have felt, but not its justice. 


W. S. Barcuay. 





THE INCREASE OF 
FISH-DESTROYING BIRDS AND SEALS 


Part I.—Birps 


In 1880, after much agitation in the Press and in’ Parliament, an Act 
was passed to amend the laws relating to the Protection of Wild 
Birds during the breeding season. The Act covered the whole of 
the United Kingdom except the island of St. Kilda, and, while every 
wild bird was included, eighty-five different kinds were specially 
mentioned and protected. Anyone convicted of killing, exposing or 
offering for sale, or having in his control or possession between the 
lst day of March and the Ist day of August any of the eighty-five 
birds mentioned, is to forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding one 
pound for every such bird; in the case of birds not scheduled the 
offender is to be reprimanded and discharged on the payment of 
costs for a first offence, and for every subsequent offence fined a 
sum not exceeding five shillings in addition to costs. The Act gives 
power to the owner or occupier of any land to kill or give permission 
to kill any wild bird not included in the list of specially protected 
birds. 

In 1881 an Act was passed to remove some doubts which had 
arisen as to the construction of an enactment in the Act of 1880, 
and the lark had the honour of being included in-the list of specially 
protected birds which a man may not shoot in his own park, or farm, 
or garden. 

In 1894 an Act was passed giving the Secretary of State power, 
upon the application by the County Council of any administrative 
county, by order to prohibit— 

(1) The taking or destroying of wild|birds’ eggs in any year, in 
any place or places within the county ; or, 

(2) The taking or destroying the eggs of any specified kind of 
wild birds within that county, or part or parts thereof, as recom- 
mended by the said County Council, and set forth in the said order ; 

(3) The application by the County Council shall specify the 
limits of the place or places, or otherwise the particular species of 
wild birds to which it is proposed that any prohibition in the order 
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is to apply, and shall set forth the reasons on account of which the 
application is made. 

This Act of 1894 also gave the County Councils power to have 
any bird not mentioned in the Schedule dealt with ‘as if that 
species of wild bird were included in the Schedule’ of the Act of 
1880. 

This Act makes the fine for taking birds’ eggs within the pro- 
hibited area a sum not exceeding one pound for each egg. 

In 1896 an Act was passed (from which Ireland was exempted) 
extending the powers already given to the County Councils to the 
Council of a County Borough; and giving power to the Court to 
‘ order any trap, net, snare, or decoy bird’ used by anyone convicted 
of an offence against the Act to be forfeited. 

From this brief réswmé of these Acts of Parliament it will be 
seen that our wild birds are thoroughly well protected ; indeed, it is 
a question whether, in the interests of our fisheries, both marine and 
fresh water, the time has not come for giving local authorities not 
only power to protect birds but also to destroy them, including 
many of the fish-eating birds which are in the specially protected 
list. 

I do not propose to deal at length with the question as to how 
the British and Irish farmer has been affected by the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts, except to give one or two illustrations of the nature 
of the damage done. I was walking with a farmer across his fields 
(in Bucks), and was astonished at the enormous flocks of sparrows 
we came across. On getting over a stile a great brown cloud of 
sparrows would rise from the grain, only to settle down again to 
their meal when at some safe distance. We must have disturbed 
hundreds of thousands of sparrows in our walk. My friend 
was rather bitterly sarcastic at the sentimental grandmotherly 
legislation which had so enormously increased the sparrow and 
other grain-stealing farmer’s pests. I pointed out that the Act was 
supposed to have helped farmers by encouraging insect-eating birds, 
but he did not want any protection of that kind, and said the good 
done was as nothing to the loss of grain, of seed of all kinds, of 
fruit of all kinds, and young vegetables, all eaten by the birds. 

Another friend, writing from Nottinghamshire, says : 

I think there is far too much faddism in connection with wild bird protection. 
For example, it is a criminal offence to take the eggs or young of blackbirds or 
thrushes ; the result is that these birds swarm for a few years, eating an enormous 
amount of fruit; then we get a fairly severe winter, and they perish in countless 
numbers. The school-boy is now afraid to seek for a bird’s-nest, and the result is 
that sparrows have enormously increased. In my own village I used to pay the 
boys 2d. per dozen for sparrow’s eggs, but I found the lads were so afraid of the 
penalties attached to bird-nesting that they had quite lost their love for the 
pastime, and 2d, per dozen failed to attract them. Notwithstanding this Wild 
Birds Protection Act, I do not see any more of the insect-feeding birds, such as 
the warblers and other summer migrants, than existed in my youth, 
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The fact is, the protection afforded to birds by the Acts has been 
far more extensive and inclusive than was ever intended or contem- 
plated. The object of the Acts was to prevent the extinction, or 
threatened extinction, of some birds; the effect has been to greatly 
increase nearly all kinds of birds, including many which destroy 
grain, fruit, vegetables and fish. 

My object in this article is to call attention to the increase of 
the wild enemies of our fish, especially of our salmon. As Editor 
of the Fishing Gazette, I have been able to collect information from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, and I venture to think that anyone 
who studies it will agree with me that the time has come for decreas- 
ing bird protection and increasing fish protection. 


DESTRUCTION OF SEA FISH BY BIRDS 


It is not easy to get proof of the damage done to purely marine 
fishes by birds, or to prove to what extent, if at all, our supply of 
food from the sea is lessened in consequence of what the birds take. 
Fortunately we have evidence which proves that while no harm can 
be done by reducing the numbers of certain fish-eating birds, there 
is every reason to suppose that fish would increase by such reduc- 
tion, and perhaps very largely. 

Professor McIntosh, LL.D., F.R.S., of the Gatty Marine La- 
boratory, St. Andrews, in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for June last, gives an account of the accidental captures 
of sea birds in the nets used for catching plaice and cod in St. Andrews 
Bay. He tells us that the nets have been worked for two seasons, 
viz. from the middle of September to the middle of May, that is, 
for eight months each season. The majority of the birds captured 
were guillemots ; but divers, common and velvet scoters, scaup-ducks, 
and razor-bills are also taken. Taking an average of twenty-five 
birds as a total captured by the boats at St. Andrews in a day for 
this period, and calculating five working days in a week, it is found 
that the total for the season of eight months is about four thousand 
birds. This, he says, is probably a low average, for lately ‘no less 
than 620 birds were brought in by the boats in one day, whilst on 
other occasions 100 and 200 birds were taken in a single day.’ 

Selecting another low average, viz. thirty, as the number of 
fishes captured by each bird in a day, it is found that in the 224 days 
which cover the fishing period of one season, these birds would have 
disposed of nearly twenty-seven million fishes, and yet this is ‘ but a 
fragment of the vast tax levied on fishes—especially young fishes— 
by the sea birds in St. Andrews Bay.’ 

That thirty fishes a day is a very moderate computation is shown 
by the fact that thirty small sand eels have been found in a single 
guillemot as ‘the amount consumed in a few hours.’ In the same 
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way ten sprats between two and three inches long, and several sand 
eels and other remains of food were found in another guillemot, 
which is one of the birds specially protected by Act of Parliament. 
Not only do the birds devour fish, they also eat great quantities of 
the floating eggs of sea fish. 

Here then we have convincing proof of the voracity of fish-eating 
birds, and although it is questionable whether the vast harvest of 
the sea is materially affected in a general way, it is quite possible 
it may be seriously affected in certain localities. At a recent 
meeting of the Cornwall Sea Fisheries District Committee the 
damage done by fish-eating birds was considered, the general feeling 
of the meeting being that measures should be taken to reduce their 
numbers. The suggestion was made that it might be necessary to 
get the close time for sea birds abolished, at any rate, for a time. 

The Sea Birds Protection Act was in a large measure due to 
the thoughtless and indiscriminate destruction of the birds by 
visitors to Scarborough, Filey, and other places on the Yorkshire 
coast. Now the birds have multiplied to such an extent there and 
elsewhere that the fishermen complain of the enormous destruction 
of young sea fish. If we consider the many millions of sea birds, 
and that each can, and does when it can, eat its own weight of fish 
in a day, is it not reasonable to advocate a sensible diminution in 
their numbers now that they have had far more protection than was 
ever contemplated or is on any grounds necessary? They have 
suffered themselves from this over-protection, and in consequence of 
their numbers are driven to seek food far inland, mixing with the 
rooks on the farms and with the freshwater fowl on our rivers and 
park waters, where they were formerly never seen. 


DESTRUCTION OF FRESHWATER FISH BY BIRDS 


There can be no possible doubt as to the necessity for some 
modification of the Wild Birds Protection Act in so far as it affects 
our most important freshwater fish, especially the migratory 
Salmonide. 

My attention was drawn to this matter from the frequent 
complaints in fishing reports sent to me from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and from personal observation of the great 
numbers of birds I see fishing with me—especially when salmon and 
trout fishing. 

Mr. Francis Ley, one of our most successful salmon anglers and 
a conservator and owner of salmon fisheries, writing to me on the 


12th of September last says : 


I consider the Wild Birds}Protection Act productive of great injury to salmon 
fisheries. You have oaly to be on the Tweed, the Irish Blackwater, and other 
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rivers of like character, possessing large areas of shallow water, to see gulls in 
April and May feeding voraciously on salmon smolts and young trout. In addi- 
tion to gulls you will find these rivers infested with cormorants, who know 
intuitively the time when young salmon migrate to the sea. I have seen upwards 
of a dozen cormorants on a stretch of less than two miles, harrying every pool. 


The taking of salmon fry or smolts is a criminal offence, and any 
one convicted of taking them is liable to a penalty not exceeding 51., 
and the confiscation of all rods, tackle, &c. And yet it is a criminal 
offence to kill these fish-destroying birds during the very time when 
our fish are most exposed to their depredations. 

Mr. P. D. Malloch, of Perth, is second to none in his knowledge of 
the salmon fisheries of Scotland, and is also a practical naturalist of 


very wide experience, especially in connection with water-fowl and 
birds of all kinds. Writing to me on the 24th of September he 


Says : 


You ask if I have noticed any increase in the number of freshwater fish- 
destroying birds. I have observed an enormous increase since the passing of the 
Wild Birds Protection Act; more especially gooseander, red-breasted merganser, 
black-throated diver, red-throated diver, black-headed gull, great black-backed 
gull, lesser black-backed gull, heron, cormorant, and arctic and common tern. 
This list I consider includes the most important freshwater fish-destroying birds. 
The number of fish (salmon and trout) the birds destroy is past anyone’s com- 
prehension. Only yesterday, when I was fishing two miles below Perth, I 
observed a flock of about thirty gooseanders on the Tay, diving and feeding on 
parr (samlets) and trout. Before the passing of the Act you would hardly see 
thirty in a whole season; now you can see thousands all over the river Tay, its 
tributaries and lochs, and in fact all over Scotland. The merganser is not quite 
so plentiful, but it is increasing every day. When I was in the Lews fishing the 
Grimersta river in the spring last year, hundreds of mergansers were continually 
round the mouth of the river waiting for the salmon smolts as they came down, 
This year, when I was fishing the lochs at Scourie, every hour of the day I saw 
black-throated divers, and also many red-throated divers. The wonder is there 
are any trout left. 

Cormorants have always been so numerous, it is difficult to say whether they 
are increasing or not. They do a great deal of damage, and ought to be kept 
down in all our lochs and estuaries. About a dozen of them stay nearly all the 
year round on Loch Leven; this means at least a dozen trout a day each, On 
the Tay I make our seal hunters shoot every one they see. The way they do 
is, when they see one rising from the water, although five hundred yards away, 
they fire a Minnlicher rifle. The bullet whizzing past them makes them dive, 
the yacht puts on full steam, and very soon comes up to the bird. It never 
attempts to fly; it very soon gets exhausted, and is shot with a shot gun. A 
good way to get them is on a jutting-out rock near to their resting-place; they 
fly over this and are easily shot. At such a place near the Swaney Hills in Orkney 
some thousands could be shot in a day. I have shot a hundred in little over 
an hour. 

The black-headed gull I consider a very bad one for fish. They have increased 
to such an extent that if the weather keeps dry for any length of time they are 
with us in hundreds, all day long and all night long. I see them in the streams 
picking up the fry. They wade as deep as they can, walking up the stream and 
darting down at every fish they see. They also eat up a great quantity of the 
food of the trout, such as March browns, duns, &c. Within the last few years 
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they have taken to diving in the lochs and pools, picking up trout the same as a 
tern does. If the black-headed gull goes on increasing as it has been doing, I am 
seriously thinking of engaging men to shoot them down in the open season. 

The black-backs and herring gulls destroy many large trout, but I do not think 
they are so destructive as the black-headed gull. While I was on the island of 
Handa watching the birds there, I saw a young herring gull put up a full-grown 
black guillemot minus the head, and then fly away. The great black-back I have 
seen kill a swallow and a young widgeon duck. 

I dare say if you were to ask my friend Mr. Harvey Brown he would tell you a 
great deal of the destructive nature of the mergansers and gooseandersa, more 
especially in the Sutherland district. 


Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, LL.D., Chairman of the Severn Fishery 
Board, writing with respect to that river, says : 

You may take it that a very large number of salmon smolts are killed every 
year by birds. Among them I include carrion crows, gulls and cormorants, as 
the chief offenders. The carrion crow destroys the fry when the mills shut off the 
water, the cormorants kill the descending smolts in April and May. The cormor- 
ant, when the smolts are descending, if the tide is running up, has his head down 
stream : if running down, his head up stream, to meet the smolts which go back- 
wards and forwards with the tide. The gulls kill the adult fish when stranded 
on the sands. I feel sure the Wild Birds Act, by altering the balance of power, 
has worked injuriously to the fishing in some places—but only in places. 


Writing from Oughterard, Co. Galway, Mr. S. Doig, Honorary 
Secretary of the Lough Corrib Fisheries Association, says : 

The following fish-destroying birds have increased considerably during the 
last few years, viz. shell duck, merganser, and cormorants, especially the two 
former, which are very destructive to the young fry. The black-headed gull has 
also increased largely during the last few years, and is a great nuisance during the 


may-fly season, as it eats up all the flies the moment they come to the surface, 
and is also destructive to fry. 


Writing from Ballina, Co. Mayo, Mr. George Shannon, Manager 
of the famous Moy Salmon Fisheries, says : 


The cormorants have increased with us. They are most destructive to the 


salmon fry going down to the sea; they should be excluded from the Wild Birds 
Protection Act, and killed all the year round. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts tells me the cormorants are such a pest on 
the lower waters of the Dart (S. Devon) that ‘a price is put upon 
their ugly heads.’ 

Writing from Alnwick, Northumberland, Mr. John J. Hardy 
says: 


We have far more of the black-backed gull on our streams here than I care to 


see, as they swallow the salmon smolts wholesale. Farmers here complain of the 
depredations of the sparrows. 


Here, then, we have evidence from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, evidence which could be multiplied tenfold if necessary, 
which proves, I think, that all our salmon rivers should be ex- 
empted from the operation of the Wild Birds Protection Act in so 
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far as it protects and favours the increase of fish and fish-egg- 
destroying birds. 

I am as strongly adverse to the extinction of wild birds as anyone 
can be, but it was certainly never the intention of Parliament to 
cause the destruction of millions of young salmon and other fish 
annually by allowing worthless birds to increase as they have done. 


Part If.—Desrruction or SALMON BY SEALS AND PORPOISES 


Has there of recent years been a great increase in the number 
of seals and porpoises, especially of the former, in the seas which 
surround the northern parts of the United Kingdom? There can, 
I think, be no doubt about it ; certainly there can be noneas regards 
the very great damage done by seals to the salmon fisheries. Nor 
is the increase of these animals confined to our country: in Holland 
for some years past there have been complaints of the destruction 
of salmon by seals at the mouth of the Rhine; from Norway we hear 
the same complaint. A salmon-angler who called on me on re- 
turning from his salmon river in Norway, this autumn, said that 
sport had been bad in consequence of the great increase of seals 
and other fish-destroying animals: He said that when approaching 
the mouths of the rivers in the district he fishes, the scene from 
the steamer reminded him of the prints in old Bibles where porpoises, 
seals, whales, and other monsters of the deep are seen spouting 
and jumping in all directions. The consequence was that they 
only got comparatively few salmon, mostly large fish, which often 
bore marks of wounds made by seals and porpoises which followed 
the fish for miles up the rivers. 

I think that the amount of destruction done by seals is not 
generally known, indeed I have heard salmon-anglers express doubt 
as to whether they do any damage at all, but the facts mentioned 
in the following notes leave no room for doubt on the point. 

The Tay is one of our largest and most important salmon 
rivers, and thanks in a great measure to the improvements carried 
out by Mr. P. D. Malloch, of Perth, its yield of salmon is increasing 
annually. I asked Mr. Malloch about the seals, and he tells me 
that they do so much damage that they have been compelled to 
keep a crew and a steam launch simply for the purpose of hunting 
them. 


HOW SEALS DESTROY SALMON 


Writing to me on the Ist of October last, Mr. Malloch says : 


In answer to yours, from what I have seen in the Tay district, seals live on 
nothing else but salmon, We have opened scores of seals and find nothing but 
salmon inside them; one of about 20 stone weight that we captured had quite 
30 Ibs. of salmon in its stomach, quite fresh, besides a quantity half digested ; 
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it was eating a salmon when we shot it. The seal bolts lumps from a pound to 
two pounds without chewing it. You have only to go to a sand-bank where they 
rest to be convinced that they eat salmon; their droppings are little else than 
salmon scales. In shooting the seals the best time to get near them is when they 
are eating a salmon. For many years past I have seen seals eating salmon on 
Tents-Mure fishings just outside the estuary of the Tay. I have seen as many as 
six seals eating salmon at the same time. The seals will go through the stake 
nets and take out the largest salmon: they go a few yards away from the net and 
very soon devour it. They hold the fish in their flippers, exposing the head and 
shoulders. When a seal is resting with a fish at the bottom, you see the water 
quite smooth towards shore if the wind is blowing towards it; this is caused by 
the oil coming from the fish. I am pleased to see from your note in the Fishing 
Gazette that Sir Richard Waldie Griffith is to make a raid on the Tweed seals; I 
wish every one would do the same. Since August we have killed eighty seals (in 
less than a month); one day we had five, the largest weighing 24 stone, or more 
than 34 ewt. 


Writing to me on the 16th of September last, Sir R. Waldie 
Griffith, Bart., Chairman of the Tweed Salmon Fishery Commissioners, 
said : 

Mr, Morton Crossman brought the question as to damage by seals before the 
Tweed Commissioners at their annual meeting on the 8th of September, and it 
was arranged that we should consider what could be done to check the damage to 
nets and fish. It is a curious fact that nearly a third of the fish caught up the 
river are marked by seals or nets. I should be very glad indeed if you could give 


me any information as to what other rivers are doing with regard to sea birds and 
seals—the number of sea birds up the river has increased very largely. 


Crossing for a moment to the west coast of Ireland we find that 
in the estuary of the Moy the seals are doing much damage. Mr. 
George Shannon, of the Moy Salmon Fishery, tells me that : 


During the fishing season the seals are a constant annoyance, and they destroy 
and injure a great number of the salmon. When they do not kill the fish out- 
right they injure them so that the fish feteh far less money. I wish some success- 
ful means could be devised for their destruction. 


In the Pall Mall Gazette of the 21st of September, a correspondent 
says that Carlingford Lough has been rendered practically fishless 
owing to the presence of the hundreds of seals which resort and 
breed there ; he laments the fact that the Irish Fisheries Department 
has not made any attempt to destroy the pests, and thus revive the 
former prosperity of the ancient town of Carlingford as a fishing 
centre. He says the seals kill everything, from the salmon to the 
dab, though they will not touch the congers or dabs when pollock 
and mackerel are about. 

A correspondent at Aberdeen tells me that seals, although 
increasing in numbers again, are not so numerous as formerly. He 
says that coal fish do more damage to salmon smolt than anything 
else at present, although since the nets on the Dee were bought up 
pike are greatly on the increase. 
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Mr. Augustus Grimble, author of works on the salmon rivers of 
Scotland and Ireland, notes that seals are troublesome in the salmon 
fisheries all round the Scotch coast, also in Wales. 


POR POISES 


The reports as to damage caused by porpoises are by no means 
so frequent or general as with regard to seals. 

The Severn is an exception in this respect, as Mr. Willis Bund, 
the Chairman of the Fisheries Board, informs me that their salmon 
suffer much from the attacks of porpoises. 

Although the estuary of the Severn is so wide the parts used by salmon 
en their way to the river are very narrow, and these the porpoises know. A 
shoal of porpoises will come up on one tide and get between the ascending shoals 
of salmon and the sea; the result is the salmon fear torun up. This usually 
happens in the spring and when the wind is from certain quarters; but you may 
take it that the stoppage of a run of salmon by the presence of a shoal of porpoises 
is no unusual thing in the estuary of the Severn. 

The Tyne suffers from periodical visits of porpoises. Mr. H. A. 
Morton, of Newcastle, tells me that this year there have been very 
few ; last year many were seen chasing the salmon well up the river. 

Porpoises seem to wander about the ocean like the old Vikings, 
making unexpected and destructive raids on the fishing grounds, 
They have been so numerous and destructive lately, near Brest, that 
according to the Daily Mail’s correspondent there, the crews of 
forty fishing-boats have received rifles and cartridges from the 
Government for making war on them. Torpedo-boats are also 
employed on the same work. The same correspondent reports that 
@ very curious and excellent means of driving away the pests has 
been discovered by a sea captain of Bordeaux, named Lebel, viz. 
pouring the blood of cattle into the sea, at the sight of which they 
are said to retreat in terror. The Mayor of Douarnenez has given 
orders at the slaughter-houses that all the blood is to be collected 
and placed at the disposal of the fishermen, who declare that already 
the porpoises are less numerous and the sardines more abundant. 


A SUGGESTION 


In view of the importance of our salmon fisheries, might not our 
Government follow the example of that of France, and wage war 
with gunboats and torpedo-boats on the seals, porpoises, and possibly 
some of the fish-destroying birds? It would be work the crews 
would enjoy, as they would be having good sport and at the same 
time carrying out their raison d’étre—destroying the enemies of the 
State. 

Since this article was written I see that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment is being petitioned to send war-vessels to destroy the seals. 
Great herds of seals have come down from the Arctic Regions and 
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destroyed or driven away the fish, so that the local fishing populations 
are in great distress. I believe that on some part of the Norwegian 
coast dynamite has been used against the voracious but valueless 
beasts, and that as a consequence they are coming over to} our 
northern islands. From Canada also come reports of the great 
increase of seals, which follow the salmon far up the rivers, doing 
immense damage. Of course seals are not new animals, and there 
is nothing new in their destroying fish; the new factor is their 
great increase just where our most valuable fish are found. 


R. B. Marston 
(Editor, ‘ Fishing Gazette’). 





THE HOME OFFICE SCHEME FOR 
‘PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS’ 


AT the close of the Parliamentary Session of 1903 the Home 
Secretary laid a Bill on the table of the House of Commons ‘to 
amend the law relating to Penal Servitude.’ The object of this 
measure is to promote the detention of professional criminals ‘for a 
lengthened period of years.’ 

This is gratifying to all who have advocated reform in this 
direction. Specially gratifying, of course, to myself; for while my 
first article in this Crime series (Nineteenth Century, February 1901) 
was generally received with marked approval, the official view taken 
of it at the time was that it afforded no basis for legislation. In 
saying this I am not referring either to his Majesty’s Judges or to the 
Prison Department. The views of the Prison Department must be 
gleaned from the pending Bill, and from the Annual Reports sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State. And the opinion of the Judicial 
Bench was indicated by a letter which Mr. Justice Wills addressed 
to the Times (the 21st of February 1901). Mr. Justice Phillimore’s 
charge to the Grand Jury at the Maidstone Summer Assizes 1902 
threw further light upon it. Referring to the punishment of old 
offenders, he said : 

Sir Robert Anderson had written several interesting articles on the subject 
since his retirement, and the matter had been brought before the judges of the 
King’s Bench Division by one of the oldest, the most experienced, and the most 
humane of their number. The result had been that communications had passed 
between the Home Office and the judges with a view of ascertaining whether it 
would not be possible to devise some new form of detention more or less permanent, 
but slighter in its incidence than penal servitude, by which old offenders might be 
restrained from preying on the public.’ 


The Home Office Bill is the outcome of the pressure thus put 
upon that Department. But the question remains whether it is in any 
way adequate. And as of course the object in laying a Government 
Bill on the table at the end of an expiring Session is to give time 
for consideration of its provisions, the moment is specially opportune 


1 The Times, July 12, 1902. 
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to raise afresh the general question of our method of dealing with 
the professional criminals. 

The gist of the measure is contained in the first clause, which 
reads as follows : 


1,—(1) Where any person who has previously been convicted more than twic: 
of an indictable offence is convicted on indictment of an offence punishable with 
penal servitude, and it appears to the court— 

(a) that at the time when he committed the offence for which he is to be 
sentenced, he was leading a persistently dishonest or criminal life ; and 
(5) that by reason of his criminal antecedents and mode of life, it is ex- 
pedient for the protection of the public that he should be kept in deten- 
tion for a lengthened period of years, 
the court may, if it thinks fit,in passing a sentence of penal servitude for any term 
of not less than seven years, direct that, after serving a portion of his sentence 
under the general rules relating to sentences of penal servitude, he shall serve the 
residue thereof in the habitual offender division. 

(2) The portion of the sentence to be served under the general rules shall be 
such period as the court may direct, being not less than one-fourth, or, in the case 
of a person who has served a previous sentence of penal servitude, not less than 
one-half, of the sentence. 

(3) In this section the expression ‘habitual offender division’ means the 
special division of convicts instituted under that name by rules made by the 
Secretary of State under the Prison Act, 1898, 


< My attack upon the existing law and practice was based upon 
the fact that while crime in general has sensibly diminished, there 
has been a steady and serious increase in crimes of the kind that are 
known to be the work of professional criminals. And from this fact 
I drew what seemed a very obvious inference, namely, that the 
causes which availed to bring about the general diminution of crime 
failed to operate in the case of the professionals. As both the fact 
and the inference, though then challenged in high quarters, are now 
accepted—indeed they constitute the implied preamble of the Home 
Office Bill—it is unnecessary to discuss them further. What 
concerns us is the practical question whether the proposed enact- 
ment would prove a remedy for the admitted evils which it is 
intended to meet. 

Intelligent penologists are agreed that the problem underlying 
this question involves a due adjustment of severity and leniency. 
And if we are to make any advance in dealing with it we must refuse 
a hearing to two mutually hostile camps of agitators. On the one 
side there are those who advocate punishment for punishment’s sake 
in the case of all offenders, and who will not tolerate reforms to 
alleviate a prisoner's lot. On the other side there are those who, 
blind to the truth that useless punishment is cruel, and that all 
punishment is useless which fails to attain the object with which it is 
inflicted, are therefore consistently opposed to our acting on the 
principle which ought to underlie all criminal legislation and adminis- 
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tration, namely, that in every case the limit of punishment should 
never be less than the point of efficiency. 

These folk call themselves ‘ Humanitarians, and there is no 
Court competent to issue an injunction to restrain them from this 
flagrant misuse of the word. Under the influence of a charitable 
desire to avoid wounding individuals, I coined the expression 
‘humanity-mongers’ as exactly indicating those I wished to hold up 
to reprobation. But one demonstrative allotricepiscopos at once 
donned the cap I thus threw down, and he has fitted it on so tightly 
that he cannot now get rid of it. For any sake let us leave the 
punishment-mongers and the humanity-mongers to fight out their 
quarrel, and let us, as sensible, intelligent, and benevolent men, deal 
with this great question on its merits, and consider whether this projet 
de lot is right in principle and would prove efficacious in practice. 

It may be freely admitted that the proposed enactment would 
mitigate the evil which it is designed to cure. I have ventured to 
challenge the principles of orthodox penology in regard to sentences. 
I maintain that punishment is merely a means to an end, and that 
the end is the protection of the public. And now not only is this ac- 
cepted by the Bill, but further, the fact disputed in such high quarters 
three years ago is now admitted, that the protection of the public is 
not sufficiently assured by our present methods, and that legislation 
is necessary to ensure the longer detention of professional criminals. 
The judges declare that so long as penal servitude discipline is 
enforced during the whole term of a sentence, they shrink from 
passing sentences adequate to protect the community. And as 
the number of first-class crimes against property depends on the 
number of first-class criminals at large, a more prolonged detention 
of the criminals will lead to a diminution in the number of the 
crimes. The public will be the gainers; and if the measure under 
consideration had already become law we might be content to con- 
gratulate ourselves on this result. But our subject is a pending Bill, 
and therefore a discussion which would be interesting at any time 
is of practical importance now. If an evil can be cured, no mere 
palliative should be accepted. What then is the evil here ? 

In the newspaper account of the recent arrests for the great 
jewel larceny in Conduit Street, it was mentioned that one of the 
prisoners complained that, in his absence, one of his fellow criminals 
had broken into his place and stolen some of his ill-gotten valuables ; 
and, he added, ‘There is honour among the members of other 
professions, but none in ours.’ ‘Our profession.’ Exactly so: a 
criminal career of that type is just as much a profession as is the 
occupation of the journalist who penned that report. The question 
then is how we should deal with such criminals when they bring 
themselves within the power of the law. 

I will test this by a hypothetical case which I suggested in my 
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first article. Suppose the case of a new community where everyone 
trusts his neighbour. Honesty reigns, and therefore there is no 
need to bolt doors or to bar windows. But presently certain 
individuals turn to thieving. Every effort to reclaim them fails. 
What then is to be done? Either of two courses may be adopted. 
One would be to get rid of the thieves. The other would be to shut 
them up for a while every time they are caught, and then to turn 
them out again to resume their thieving, the whole community mean- 
while taking to bars and bolts, and setting up a Scotland Yard with 
records and finger prints of the criminals. Now I am not preaching 
or laying down the law. My object is to appeal to a thoughtful and 
intelligent public. And to that tribunal I submit the question, 
whether if the inhabitants of my Utopia adopted this second 
alternative method of dealing with their criminals they would not 
prove themselves to be not only deficient in the art of government, 
but wanting in common sense. And yet it is this second method 
which obtains here in enlightened Britain in this twentieth century ! 

It will be said that in an old country, and with a teeming popu- 
lation, the problem is by no means so simple. This I readily admit. 
But in all essential points it is the same. And the more fully my 
successor at Scotland Yard matures his system for identifying 
criminals, the more closely will the circumstances in England 
correspond with those of my Utopia. When high-class crimes 
against property occur in London, for example, the task of the police 
is to find the criminals, not among the millions of the population, 
but among a few dozen of the professionals who are registered in the 
Convict Supervision Office. Let us suppose that they are found, and 
that the far more difficult task of obtaining evidence on which to 
charge them is accomplished. They are brought to trial and con- 
victed. Proof is available that they are professionals. The fear of 
penal servitude has not kept them from crime. They have already 
undergone the discipline, and know all about it. They are now sent 
to penal servitude again for five or six years. Under the new law the 
judges will presumably impose longer terms. But will these length- 
ened imprisonments avail to change the criminals? If a sentence 
that involves the severe discipline of penal servitude fails to deter 
from crime, is it likely that this result will be attained by sentences 
involving a relaxation of the discipline during half the term ? 

In his Side Lights on Convict Life, lately published with a 
quasi imprimatur by the prison authorities, Mr. George Griffith 
writes, ‘I have no hesitation in saying that there is no punishment 
either in penal servitude or hard labour under present conditions to 
the habitual criminal.’ This is an exaggerated statement of a truth 
—a truth well-known to prison officers. A wild bird will tear itself 
to pieces against the bars of a cage in which a domesticated bird 
will live contentedly. The tame bird is at home in a cage. The 
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gaolbird is at home in a prison. In certain cases penal servitude is 
barbarously cruel. In such cases, indeed, its operation is really a 
disgrace to a civilised country. But to the gaolbird there is no 
element of cruelty in it. He settles down to it in the spirit in 
which an officer on service accepts exile in some particularly 
undesirable foreign station. There is nothing in it likely to elevate 
and reform anybody. Nothing certainly to bring an old criminal 
to contrition for the past or to repentance in view of the future. 
Whether his term be five years or ten, and whether the discipline 
be made evenly severe throughout or rendered more lenient to- 
wards the close, he is as definitely a professional criminal when 
released as he was at the beginning. There is therefore precisely 
the same reason for keeping him in gaol at the end of his term that 
there was for sending him there on conviction. He was a thief 
when convicted, he is a thief when discharged ; and everybody who 
has to do with him is perfectly well aware that he will at once 
return to the practice of his profession. If the matter could be 
presented to our judgment, apart from the prejudice which springs 
from custom, we should all agree in regard to cases of this kind 
that the system is absolutely farcical ; or if anyone connected with 
it may be credited with intelligence and common sense, it is not the 
legislature, nor yet the judicature, nor the executive Government, 
nor the public, but only the criminal himself. If, I repeat, we 
could bring a perfectly free judgment to bear upon the problem, we 
should with one voice describe it as the attempt of a community of 
fools to deal with a coterie of rogues. 

This is not in the preamble of the Bill. But the Bill itself is 
an admission that the present system requires amendment. Let us 
see then how it would operate. I am dealing, remember, with 
criminals of the type described by Mr. Justice Wills in his Times 
letter: criminals ‘who follow crime as the business of their lives, 
who take it as a profession, who calculate and accept its risks, who 
have entirely ceased to work, if they ever did work, and never mean 
to do so.” In such cases our present system is admittedly a failure. 
In what way, then, should it be amended? To the average man it 
would appear obvious that reform must be in either of two directions. 
We may intensify the punitive element in our sentences, and make 
the punishment so severe as to become really deterrent. But 
Sir Alfred Wills adds, ‘Such men are really hopeless. No punish- 
ment will alter them, and the moment they are released they 
begin to practise crime again.’ If ‘no punishment will alter them,’ 
surely common sense demands that we shall adopt the other alterna- 
tive, and deprive them of the liberty which systematically and of set 
purpose they abuse. 

If the gallows is barred, these are the only rational alternatives. 
But the Home Office Bill is not even a compromise between them. 
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It. aims merely at modifying the folly and mischief of our present 
system. If superstition decreed that a dangerous beast must neither 
be destroyed nor permanently kept in confinement, every year added 
to the period for which it might be shut up would of course be a 
practical benefit to the community. But most people would think 
it not only stupid but wicked to turn it loose at all. Andif we 
know that criminals will return to crime on their release, whether 
we hold them for ten years or for five, it is no less stupid and wicked 
to discharge them at the end of the longer term than it would be to 
let them go at once. Why should they be released at all unless 
and until they give such reasonable proof of reform as might justify 
the Home Office in discharging them? Let me quote Sir Alfred 
Wills again: ‘ What is to be done with them?’ he asks; and in 
explanation of ‘the real difficulty in the way of dealing effectually 
with such persons,’ he says : 









































The public in general, I am sure, do not fully appreciate what a source and 
centre of mischief the habitual criminal is. The means of ascertaining whether 
man belongs to that class or not are imperfect and not always trustworthy, and it 
rests with the judge whether an offender is to be treated as belonging to it or not, 
What appears to be a severe sentence, when nothing is considered but the indi- 
vidual case or cases for which a man is indicted, is apt to raise on behalf of the 
offender a false and unwholesome sympathy which would never be extended to 
him (except in so far as every instance of wickedness deserves in a general sense 
pity as well as condemnation) if the true character of his life were known. 



































Here Sir Alfred puts his finger upon the radical defect of our 
present system. The evidence on which a prisoner is adjudged to 
be, in the technical sense, an ‘ habitual criminal,’ is recorded in a 
public legal document. But not so the proof offered to satisfy 
the judge that he is a hardened and hopeless professional. That 
proof is obtained by an after-verdict inquiry which has no legal 
sanction, and which is essentially un-English in its character, for the 
prisoner has no adequate opportunity to refute what is alleged to his 
prejudice. In the nature of things, moreover, it is always ‘ imper- 
fect,’ and in saying that it is ‘not always trustworthy,’ Sir Alfred 
very much understates the point. In any case the public, while in 
possession of the evidence on which the prisoner has been convicted, 
have no knowledge of the proofs which lead the Court to regard him as a 
hopeless professional. And the result is that any sentence which 
seems out of proportion to the crime charged in the indictment ‘ is 
apt to raise on behalf of the offender a false and unwholesome 
sympathy.’ And the new Bill will do nothing to alter this. Ina 
case of burglary, for instance, the judge may be satisfied that (in the 
language of the Bill) ‘it is expedient for the protection of the 
public’ that he should impose a life sentence. But unless 
the evidence discloses some exceptional aggravation of the prisoner’s 
crime, such for example as a flagrant act of violence to the 
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person, not even the most trusted and experienced judge upon the 
Bench will venture to pass such a sentence. And why? Because it 
would outrage public opinion. And why would it have this effect ? 
Because the public would have no knowledge of the grounds which 
guide a judge in framing his sentence—the prisoner's career as a 
whole, ‘ the true character of his life.’ And a few hysterical agitators 
would at once get up an outcry which would entirely destroy the 
moral effect of the sentence, however wise and righteous it might be. 

But how is this to be avoided? what is the remedy? The answer 
is obvious and the remedy is simple. I have known cases in which 
a sentence has raised an outery of this sort, although if the facts 
before the Court had been published, the judge, instead of being 
charged with undue severity, would have been accused of condoning 
crime by undue leniency. I have known other cases where a police 
officer has, after verdict, made statements to the judge about a 
prisoner’s antecedents and circumstances which, as I have afterwards 
reported to the Secretary of State, could not be sustained. My ex- 
perience of such cases in both categories led me to recognise years 
ago that whenever the circumstances call for a sentence more severe 
than would be warranted by the legal evidence given at the prisoner’s 
trial, that sentence should be the result of an inquiry as open as the 
trial itself. Iwas not then aware that a similar conclusion had been 
formulated by Sir James Fitz-James Stephen in his History of the 
Criminal Law of England. But I have been glad to be able to 
put it forward as the deliberate proposal of that distinguished jurist. 
His words are: ‘I would punish with death offences against property 
only upon great deliberation, and when it was made to appear, by 
a formal inquiry held after a conviction for an isolated offence, 

that the criminal really was an habitual, hardened, practically irre- 
" elaimable offender.’ I accept this unreservedly, save that for the 
death sentence advocated by Sir James Stephen, I would substitute 
an indeterminate life sentence. If the criminal is proved to be an 
outlaw, he should be treated as an outlaw. 

But ‘a formal public inquiry’ is essential in the interests not 
only of the public but of the criminal. The grounds on which a 
Court has to decide upon a prisoner’s ‘ quality’ are described by Mr. 
Justice Wills as ‘imperfect and not always trustworthy.’ I go 
further, and condemn the system as utterly un-English and unfair. 
I am not here referring to the previous convictions officially recorded 
and legally proved against the accused. No competent and fair 
judge is satisfied with the information thus afforded by the calendar. 
The schoolboy’s code contains an eleventh commandment, his addition 
to the decalogue being, ‘Thou shalt not be found out.’ And our 
cleverest criminals, who are of course the worst, often prove their 
cleverness by avoiding the breach of the eleventh commandment, 
while weaker and less harmful offenders are apt to get caught again 
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and again. The consequence is that weak and ‘unlucky’ men come 
off worse than the leaders of the profession. Hence the importance 
of the after-verdict inquiry which a judge institutes respecting a 
prisoner’s general character and mode of life. 

I crave attention to this. The offence charged, if it stood alone, 
would perhaps involve a sentence of a year’s hard labour, and this 
would of course be increased on account of the previous convictions. 
But the after inquiry above mentioned makes it clear that a much 
jonger term is desirable in the public interest, and seven years’ penal 
servitude is in fact the minimum term within the scope of the new 
Bill. That is to say, the sentence is at least doubled as the result 
of the after-verdict inquiry. Now no witness would be heard at the 
trial whose evidence had not previously been given to the accused, 
with full opportunity for cross-examination and the production of 
rebutting evidence. But here statements of which he has no know- 
ledge are received to his prejudice, or at all events, and in every 
case, allegations are suddenly sprung upon him at a time and in 
circumstances when an adequate answer is impossible. Judges have 
told me that their confidence in the information thus put before them 
about criminals depends on their knowledge of the officers in charge 
of the various cases. A judge, moreover, who refuses to hear anything 
relative to a prisoner save what he can extract from police officers in 
open court, often remains wilfully ignorant of what ought to guide 
him in passing sentence. And yet a judge who peruses confidential 
police reports is naturally reluctant to act upon what he finds there. 

The whole system is indefensible, and the new Bill accentuates 
not only its defects but its injustice. Its implied preamble is plainly 
this, that a prisoner is to be sentenced not merely because of the 
erime of which he has been convicted, but because he is proved to 
be a professional criminal. Then that charge, which, if estimated 
by its consequence to the prisoner, is graver than the crime itself, 
should be openly laid and openly proved ; proved, not necessarily in 
accordance with the technicalities of English law, but in keeping 
with the commonest principles of English justice. The prisoner's 
secret dossier—I call it secret’ because, of course, the jury at the 
trial should know nothing of it—ought to be formally laid before the 
Court by competent authority. And this same dossier, together with 
the nature of the charge to be based upon it, ought to be communi- 
cated to the prisoner, say a week before his trial, to give him ample 
time to consider it. This after-trial charge would be similar to 
charges dealt with by magistrates under the Prevention of Crimes 
Act. Such charges are easily answered if they are untrue. Suppose, 
for example, that a man is accused of making his living by dishonest 
means, he has but to name his employer, and the charge is refuted. 
To call upon a man to prove his innocence of a crime would be like 
requiring him to prove a negative ; in a charge of this kind it is the 
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police who have to prove the negative, There is no element of 
unfairness in it. 

These un-English enquiries into antecedents and character are, 
I repeat, both unsatisfactory to the judges and unfair to the 
criminals. Upon the information thus afforded them, the judges 
act always with reserve and often with misgivings. And as for the 
criminals, the Home Office records would testify that while a real 
‘habitual’ seldom disputes the justice of his conviction, he frequently 
questions the justice of his sentence. It would be different if the 
reasons for the sentence were stated as openly and as fairly as the 
evidence of the crime, and the accused were allowed sufficient oppor- 
tunity to explain or refute the statements made to his discredit. 
The convict would then be silenced, and the public would be 
satisfied. 

I might cite case after case in support of my contention. And 
if I were to give particulars about well-known convicts it would 
increase both the strength of my argument and the interest of my 
article. But though I am not without ambition, my ambition does 
not take the form of wishing to be made defendant in a number of 
unsuccessful libel actions. I venture to think, moreover, that the 
proposal I advocate needs no such support. It is put forward, 
I repeat, with the authority of one who was eminent as a lawyer,. 
as a judge, and as a jurist. 

Having said this, it might be expected that I should here lay 
down my pen, and leave the whole matter to the judgment of an 
intelligent public, the tribunal to which my appeal is submitted. 
But it is idle to ignore the fact that the practical solution of the 
problem is embarrassed by theories of punishment which affect the 
judgment of men of light and leading, whose influence is felt when 
reforms of this character are under consideration. This it is which 
has led me to insist so strongly that the theory which regards the 
punishment of crime as an end, and not merely a means to an end, 
is false in principle and mischievous in practice. But this theory 
prevails in high quarters. In his Studies by the Way, Sir Edward 
Fry has reproduced an article which appeared in this Review twenty 
years ago (September 1883), in which the view I deprecate is 
maintained. And one of his avowed reasons for republishing the 
article is that it has lately been cited with approval by Mr. Justice 
Kennedy. It therefore claims attention. 

‘In the apportionment of penalties,’ Sir Edward Fry avers, 
‘we have to regard primarily and directly the moral nature of the 
crime, and to assign pain and suffering as nearly as we can to the 
enormity of the sin.’ Now if Sir Edward Fry and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy are right, Sir James Stephen and Mr. Justice Wills are 
wrong. The jurist’s view appears from the quotation given above 
from his History of the Criminal Law. Sir Alfred Wills’s is clearly 
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expressed in the letter already cited. ‘ For my own part,’ he writes, 
‘I emphatically agree with Dr. Anderson when he says that the 
primary object of punishment is the protection of society.’ Accord- 
ing to the one view, as Sir Edward Fry avers in restating his thesis, 
‘ before everything else we must look to the moral nature of the act 
in question’; that is, of the crime committed. According to the 
other view, before everything else we must look to the welfare of 
the community. 

With unfeigned respect, but with no misgivings, I maintain, 
first, that no human tribunal can estimate aright ‘the moral nature’ 
of human acts; and secondly, that English law does not recognise 
this principle. In the hanging days such a question did not arise. 
The law arbitrarily classified certain offences as felonies, and anyone 
who committed an offence of that class went to the gallows. And 
though in our own day some judges seem to claim in a timid and 
halting way to be (as Mr. Crackanthorpe has aptly phrased it) 
vicegerents of the Deity, the genius of English law and the common 
sense of the English people are opposed to them. Who would deny 
that the act of stealing a penny loaf from a helpless and starving 
child is more base and wicked than forging a Bank of England note? 
Yet the forger would be punished with tenfold more severity than 
the thief. And why? because the protection of society demands it. 
Here both acts are morally reprehensible, but in different degrees. 
But take another case, and any lawyer would cite many of the same 
kind. Why is a dealer in old metals punished for buying less than 
56 Ibs. of brass or copper? There is no question whatever here 
of the ‘moral nature’ of the act, but society for its own protection 
creates the offence, and punishes the commission of it. 

Let me test the principle in another way still more striking, and 
more germane to the immediate issue before us. We punish a first 
crime with marked leniency, or not at all, while a similar crime 
committed by an old offender is punished with great severity. But 
speaking generally, the moral guilt of a first crime is incomparably 
greater than that of a crime committed by one whose moral nature 
has been degraded and deadened by a criminal career. If the 
principle [am seeking to refute is to prevail, our Penal Servitude 
Acts run on false lines, and the new Home Office Bill is a stride in 
a wrong direction. For in proportion to the number of a criminal’s 
‘previous convictions’ his punishment for every subsequent offence 
should be reduced. 

This element of leniency to first offenders, moreover, confirms 
the proof that the welfare of the community, and not the moral 
nature of criminal acts, is the ruling principle in English penology. 
And in this connection the fact claims notice, that in an ever 
increasing number and variety of cases the reformation of the 
offender takes precedence of all thought of punishing his crime. 
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It is not without significance that this should be ignored in Sir 
Edward Fry’s article. Not of course that the reformation of offenders 
is overlooked by him. He takes it into account definitely and 
emphatically. But he deals with it only as one of the ‘secondary 
elements in punishment.’ The fact to which I claim attention is 
that, in our recent legislation, and in the practice of our criminal 
courts, the reformation of the offender is, instead of being regarded 
as a secondary element in punishment, increasingly thrust into 
prominence to the exclusion of punishment altogether. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a case of a kind that is of 
frequent occurrence in London. In spite of the advantages accruing 
from having a respectable home, some young person commits a 
felony. If ‘the moral nature of his crime’ is to decide his fate, 
he should receive exemplary punishment. But he escapes without 
any punishment at all. More than this, in lieu of receiving punish- 
ment, a benefit is conferred upon him. The judge, instead of 
committing him to gaol, hands him over to the care of some practi- 
eal philanthropist, and in due course this youth, who under the old 
system would have been hanged at Newgate, becomes a respectable 
and prosperous mechanic, or tradesman, or farmer, and gains a 
better position than he would have obtained if he had never broken 
the law. Let no one suppose that this is an imaginary case. 
Mr. Wm. Wheatley could give details of numerous cases of the 
kind. Now are we to hold that all this is immoral and wrong? Or 
is it to be explained as the vagary of a weak and sentimental age ? 
The practice is to be explained and defended, on the ground that 
punishment is not itself an end, as the philosophers assume, but 
merely a means to an end ; and as that end is the welfare of society, 
if a criminal can be won over to the ranks of honest and useful 
citizenship without punishment, it is better in the interests of the 
community to let him go unpunished. 

There are cases, no doubt, in which a crime so outrages the 
public conscience that not only punishment but, it may be, severe 
punishment, is imperatively demanded. But so far from these 
eases being exceptions to the principle I contend for, they only 
serve to illustrate it, for it is in the public interest that the 
punishment is inflicted. So also with the numerous cases in which 
a criminal’s punishment is made more severe ‘ because the example 
will be beneficial to his neighbours.’ The words are Sir Edward 
Fry’s, for he mentions the practice with approval. But I venture 
to urge that on the punishment-of-crime theory such a practice is 
wholly indefensible. Ifa judge’s task is ‘to apportion the suffering 
to the sin,’ surely it is flagrantly unjust to add to a sinner’s stripes 
in order to deter other men from sinning. Not so, however, if 
punishment finds its sanction in the public welfare. 

I might go on to argue that in claiming to decide the amount 
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of suffering due to sin, a judge not only sets himself a task which 
is beyond his competence, but directly infringes the prerogative of 
Divine justice. I content myself, however, with maintaining that 
he thus assumes a function unsanctioned by the law of England. 
He has nothing to do with sins. His duty is in relation to crimes. 
The commission of a crime brings the offender under the power of 
the law, and the judge’s responsibility is merely to deal with him 
as required by the interests of society, whose representative and 
minister he is. 

There is one point on which I venture to differ from Sir Alfred 
Wills, albeit I recognise that he is probably expressing the general 
opinion of the Judicial Bench. I do not believe he is right in 
assuming that men who in entering on a life of crime ‘calculate 
and accept its risks’ are ‘ really hopeless.’ This is all too true of 
others—wretched weaklings who seem to have neither moral nor 
intellectual fibre to save them in a world where temptations to evil 
abound and the way of life is narrow. But the criminals who give 
most trouble to the police are men of a different kidney—clever 
men who pursue a life of crime because their calculation of its risks 
leads them to the conclusion that in the long run it pays. The 
very uncertainty as to their sentence if brought to justice appeals 
to their sporting proclivities ; and if the fear of incurring a long 
term of penal servitude does not deter them, it will certainly not 
have that effect if the prison discipline be rendered less irksome 
during a considerable part of their sentence. But let it be brought 
home to men of this type that a further conviction will inyolve, 
not the chance of a longer term, but the certainty of a sentence 
that will bring their professional career to a close, and not a few 
of them will desert at once from the army of crime. 

I freely admit—indeed, I assert it with emphasis—that no such 
mitigation of prison discipline as the Home Office Bill provides will 
avail to make a life sentence justifiable under the present system. 
But this opens up a large question, one question, indeed, of many 
relative to prisoners and prisons, on which there is much that 
I wish to say, much which, perhaps, the public would be willing 
to hear. Iam eager to ventilate such questions, but it is better to 
deal with oneatatime. I will only say therefore that the importance 
of the particular reform I here advocate is enhanced by the fact that 
it will expedite other reforms of the greatest value; and I am bold 
enough to prophesy that they will come, and with the good-will and 
support of the Prison Department. 

Our prison system is an attempt to make old bottles—the legacy 
of a harsh and ignorant age—available for the new wine of present- 
day facts and needs. In its effects upon very many, a sentence of 
imprisonment or penal servitude is more senselessly cruel than the 
gallows. Much may be said in defence of dismissing to the bar of 
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Divine justice those who, by persisting in a life of crime, set all 
human justice at defiance. But no adequate defence of our present 
methods is possible. If the question be asked, Why is M. or N. sent 
to gaol? to say that he has committed an offence is no adequate 
answer. His conviction imposes on the State the duty of taking some 
action. But if in discharge of that duty the State imprisons him, 
surely it must be with some definite and intelligible purpose. Is it 
with a view to punishment? Then let the punishment be sufficiently 
severe to be efficacious. Is it because, being deemed irreclaimable, 
he must be shut up to prevent his injuring society? Then let 
punishment become a secondary consideration, and—subject, of course, 
to the enforcement of industry and good conduct—let his indefinitely 
prolonged detention be made no more bitter than necessary. But if 
the reformation of the offender be the main purpose for which he is 
committed to gaol, then in the name of common sense let the 
discipline be directed to that end. To shut up a man alone in a 
prison cell is admirable as a punishment, but the notion that any 
ordinary human being can be benefited either mentally or morally 
by such a discipline is worthy of medieval monks. It serves only to 
unfit him for liberty when released. What would be thought of a 
hospital for cripples, which kept the patients on crutches for a 
measured period, and then turned them out without even a walking- 
stick to support them ? 

Then, again, the State punishes any man who neglects his 
family, and yet when the State imprisons him it compels him to 
neglect them. Many a criminal has a wife and children for whom 
in his rough way he really cares. But this influence, so powerful 
for good, is entirely ignored; and in ignoring it the State, by a 
prison discipline which pretends to reform, serves only to harden 
and degrade those who are subjected to it. When a man who has a 
family dependent on him is committed to gaol for a reasonable 
period there is no reason whatever—and I speak with practical 
knowledge of both police and prison administration—why he 
should not be kept in touch with them during his imprisonment. 
By the intervention of an Aid Society, a part of the estimated value 
of his work in prison might, week by week, be allotted to their 
support. No greater inducement could be found to industry and 
good conduct; and on his discharge he would be able to return 
to his home, instead of finding that home broken up and his wife 
and children on the streets or in the workhouse. 

But here the distressing fact obtrudes itself that under the 
short sentence system which now prevails most of our prisoners 
are committed for terms so brief that efforts to reform or help 
them are impracticable. Something might be said for the gallows 
and the lash, but what defence can be offered for the endless 
and aimless procession in and out of gaol which the short sentence 
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craze involves? My purpose here is not to discuss such problems, 
but merely to indicate some of the questions which await dis- 
cussion. And so of this I will only say that while the special 
reforms to which I have given prominence will be achieved as 
soon as reason and common sense shake themselves free from the 
traditions and superstitions of the past, this gigantic evil of the 
short sentence system—the delight of the humanitarian, the despair 
of the philanthropist—is so full of difficulties that it might fitly be 
referred to a committee or commission of able men to devise a 
remedy. Wiser heads than mine must deal with it. 

Not so, however, with the special question on which I wish for 
the moment to focus public attention. If that should be referred to 
a Parliamentary or Departmental Committee, evidence will not be 
lacking that the scheme I here advocate is practicable from the 
point of view both of police duty and of prison administration. 

May I in conclusion recapitulate my ‘argument’? The Home 
Office Penal Servitude Bill adopts and confirms the principle that 
when an ‘ habitual ’ is convicted, his sentence is not to depend merely 
on what he has done, but on what he is; not on the isolated offence 
merely, but on his character and general mode of life. The 
charge on which he is convicted by the jury is that he has com- 
mitted the crime specified in the indictment; the charge on which 
he is to be sentenced by the judge is that he is a criminal in a 
deeper and fuller sense. Here then all our national instincts of 
justice and fair play demand that, after the verdict has been given, 
this grave charge shall be formally made and openly investigated, 
adequate notice of it having been given to the accused, and full 
opportunity allowed him to meet it. 

And when this reform has been accomplished, and criminals 
of this type are by legal process thus publicly declared to be 
outlaws, the morbid sympathy with the dock which, as Mr. Justice 
Wills has explained, now embarrasses a judge, will give place to 
a revolt against a system which allows such men to be again 
turned loose upon the community. And this again will lead to the 
establishment of what I have termed an asylum prison, in which 
the inmates shall be enabled to lead useful and not necessarily 
unhappy lives. Their presence in this world will thus be made 
a benefit instead of a curse to the community, and their hopes 
for the next world will certainly not be impaired by being rescued 
from temptations of a kind which they either will not or cannot 
overcome. 


Ropert ANDERSON. 





THE CURSE OF CORSETS 


SoME years since a series of experiments for the purpose of showing 
the effects of tight-lacing were made upon monkeys by an enter- 
prising scientist. A number of miniature corsets, exactly similar 
to those worn by women, were fashioned to size, and a number of 
poor little creatures encased in them. 

Their distress at the constriction and discomfort, their unceasing 
efforts to release themselves, did credit to their intellectual perception 
and sagacity. The physical results were as disastrous as they are 
instructive. For it was found that those which were corseted and 
laced at once to the regulation V-shape of fashionable woman died in 
the space of a few days, as though stricken by some mortal malady. 
Those in whose cases a more graiual process was adopted lived some 
weeks in sickliness and suffering. Whilst others, the ‘improvement’ 
of whose figures extended over a still more lengthy period, did not 
succumb at all, showing that tolerance became established. But 
the tolerance was established obviously at the expense of health and 
happiness. These rudimental martyrs to a civilised vice fell off 
grievously in appetite and spirits. They were attacked by gastric 
and other internal disorders. They moped and lost flesh, alternating 
between extreme languor and marked nerve-irritability. Their 
tempers rendered them unapproachable, and although they did not 
die actually of stays, they died within a few months of some disorder 
of which stays with the health deterioration consequent on their use 
were the undoubted cause. 

It might be imagined that the subject were by this time thread- 
bare, that enough and to spare had been already said and written 
against corsets. But enough will never have been said or written 
until the evil has been exorcised. 

For at the present moment the use of corsets is more universal 
than has hitherto been known. The extravagance of modern dress 
—an extravagance never before reached—is evidence enough were 
evidence needed of this. Dress has been given to woman to conceal 
her deficiencies, and to this end she employs it, beauty and dress 
assuming generally an inverse ratio the one to the other. Our women 
to-day are frilled and chiffoned to the eyes, are flounced and 
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furbelowed tothe heels. Their towpées and love-locks come home in a 
box, or are the glorified apotheoses of tresses which lack the vitality 
to curl without the aid of pins or heated irons. The use of rouge, of 
powder and toilet accessories innumerable has at no time been so 
prevalent. The flush of our finger-tips, counterfeiting health, is 
the art of the manicure. Our modistes are taxed to the utmost in 
their necessity to simulate natural curves and to conceal unnatural 
deficiencies by means of folds and frillings. No doubt the wear 
and tear of modern life—the pace at which we live—has much to do 
with such physical decadence, but the deterioration is and has been 
largely hastened by the use of stays. 

Formerly the practice of tight-lacing was confined almost 
entirely to the fashionable and leisured classes. Now it permeates the 
humblest levels of society. You shall not finda housemaid or kitchen- 
maid, a shop-girl or a little slave of all work, who does not pinch her 
waist to a morbid and ridiculous extent. The thing has become, 
indeed, a national evil, for these wasp-waisted, chlorotic beings are the 
mothers of the race. They who observe cannot fail to have been struck 
by that which may best be described as a blighting process which 
falls upon many developing girls. We see them half-grown, more or 
less shapeless healthy creatures with the promise of a fine maturity 
about them. We see them some years later and exclaim in disap- 
pointment. The fine promise has belied itself. Development has 
given place to retrogression. 

The abnormal pressure upon vital organs which at this season is 
first put upon the girl has prevented the natural expansion and growth 
of liver and stomach and lungs, and of other internal organs whose 
proper and unhindered development is essential to the full growth 
of a human individual. Other influences doubtless are also at work, 
such as inherited degeneracy, over-education, and the strain civilisa- 
tion puts upon young growing creatures; but the unfortunate girl 
would be more in a condition to cope with these were her digestive 
and blood-making capacities left free to answer to her body’s 
needs. Growth is largely a question of nutrition. Thorns are 
abortive buds. Starve a man and you stunt his nature, he becomes 
dwarfed or lop-sided. His brain develops at the expense of his 
body, or his body develops at the expense of his brain. The balance 
of his powers is lost for the reason that his vitality is not enough for 
healthy, all-round growth. So, we manufacture degenerates—men 
and women top-heavy with mentality, because the brain has robbed 
the body ; men and women over-weighted with animality, because 
the body has robbed the brain. As Herbert Spencer tells us: ‘The 
unfolding of an organism after its special type has its approximately 
uniform course, taking its tolerably definite time, and no treatment 
that may be devised will fundamentally change or greatly accelerate 
these ; the best that can be done is to maintain the required favour- 
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able conditions. But it is quite easy to adopt a treatment which 
shall dwarf or deform, or otherwise injure ; the processes of growth 
and development may be, and very often are, hindered or deranged, 
though they cannot be artificially bettered.’ The ‘hindering and 
deranging’ which in this particular relation takes place is somewhat 
as follows. 

The girl wakens in the morning, her expression calm, her features 
and outlines plumpened and rejuvenated by the even tide of blood 
which during sleep has been allowed to flow freely through her 
tissues. Her lungs and diaphragm have expanded, her liver, stomach, 
and other organs have relieved themselves in a measure from the 
cramped, congested state which is their daily normal. Her whole 
system is refreshed. 

She rises, and forthwith proceeds to thwart the healthful expansive 
processes which have gone on during the night. She encases herself 
in an abnormality of steel and whalebone, compressing vital organs in 
an unyielding grip. The resulting sense of constriction, more irk- 
some as every woman knows but too well in the morning, where it does 
not induce actual nausea at all events occasions a feeling of pressure 
destructive of appetite ; so that after a fast of some twelve or fourteen 
hours, the girl, whose growing, hungry tissues clamour for fresh supplies, 
is unable to take the food her system badly needs to start the day upon. 
Or if she takes it the cramped organs can but ill assimilate it. As 
the duty of the stomach is to convert food into soluble nutrition 
which the blood may carry to the tissues, so the duty of the liver is 
to store the surplus of a meal and to discharge it slowly as the system 
ealls for it. But the capacity of the constricted stomach is so 
encroached upon that it will not without pain or discomfort contain 
enough material for the needs of nutrition. Consequently only half 
enough or even less is taken. The abnormal pressure prevents the 
natural churning movements essential to assimilation. Added to 
which there is grave interference with nerve- and blood-supplies. 
Neither should it be supposed that digestive capacity can be gauged by 
the bulk of food swallowed. Digestion is a far more complex thing 
than this; a thing too complex, indeed, for organs hampered and 
degenerated by decades of constriction to achieve. 

The storage power of the liver, intended for the provision of 
nourishment during such times as the stomach is empty, is en- 
croached upon by so many square inches as the waist is diminished. 
Moreover, the blood-currents through this organ, whose duty it is to 
keep the blood in condition, are impeded and become sluggish, and in 
time its structure shrinks, The same shrinking and degeneration 
go on in the lungs, which are not permitted full expansion during 
the hours of action, the hours that is of deepest breathing. And 
all these conditions from being merely temporary become permanent, 
resulting in organic change and deterioration. The starved blood is 
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pallid, thin, and incapable of nourishing the tissues. These waste. 
The girl grows flat-chested and hollow-cheeked. Her ill-fed skin is 
dry and inelastic, and will early shrivel into wrinkles. At the same 
time the congestion and deterioration of internal organs result in 
lines and dragged furrows from the eyes and angles of the mouth. 
While she is yet a girl she has lost out of her face and figure nearly 
every curve and charm and softness that belongs to womanhood. For 
beauty is a luxury of Nature, it is something that is elaborated out of 
the surplus left over from the mere utilitarian demands of the 
body. 

Her abdominal muscles microscopically examined will be found 
to have atrophied, the healthy muscle-cells being replaced by fattily 
degenerate cells for the reason that the supple support it was their func- 
tion to supply has been abnormally and stiffly supplied by steel and 
whalebone, and they have wasted from disuse. Later in life they 
will probably yield altogether, the woman becoming the shapeless 
personage we regard as the norm of middle-age. With this atrophy 
and atony of external muscles there goes on an associated atrophy 
and atony of internal muscles, leading to results which custom does 
not permit us to discuss out of the pages of medical literature. 

Dyspepsia may fairly be described as the feminine of digestion, 
to such an extent do women suffer from this most distressing and 
injurious of disabilities. Especially is this the case during girlhood. 
Just at the period when Nature is making great demands upon the 
resources, dyspepsia with its resulting starvation and impoverishment 
stepsin. Development ceases, or if it continues does so at the expense 
ofhealth. Either the girl never grows into a ‘woman, or she grows into 
a sickly woman with ill-nourished and defective tissues. Her structure 
has been supplied from dyspeptic sources. Food which a capable 
digestion would have raised to its highest powers, supplying nutrition of 
the greatest efficiency, has, as a consequence of her poor assimilative 
capacity, rendered up only half or a third of its value. And this 
even at the cost of suffering. Small wonder that women’s tongues 
and tempers are not all they should be! . The satisfaction of healthy 
appetite, grateful and pleasing to a healthy organisation, is to the 
corseted one an ever-recurring source of pain and irritation. 

Now the source of all power, physical or intellectual, being 
digestion, it follows that he who has the greatest capacity for turning 
food-stuff into energy is the person best equipped in life. Much 
depends of course upon the form into which the faculties further 
elaborate the energy derived from digestion, but digestion is the 
fons et origo of all capacity. Given a man with a good digestion 
and a capable brain, that man will assuredly (all other things being 
equal) accomplish more than another with an equally good intel- 
lectual organ and a poor digestion. 

Woman, then, in impairing her assimilative power is impairing 
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her human power. She can never fairly keep up with man, whose 
assimilative capability, uninjured at all events by stays, is more accord- 
ing to his needs. It may be accepted indeed as fundamental truth 
that so long as women wear stays (for women seldom wear stays with- 
out lacing them too tightly) our sex can never properly take its place 
in the world of work. The inefficiency inseparable from anemia’ 
and malnutrition may pass muster in homes where there is no 
standard of excellence, where the produce is not a marketable com- 
modity but merely offspring, and where lack of capacity and 
‘ nerves’ do not affect the affairs of nations, but it will not stand the 
strain of competitive life. So long as one sex wantonly curtails its 
powers and the other sex does not, so long will the sex which does 
be heavily and insuperably handicapped. 

It may be objected that woman is to-day stronger and more 
athletic than she has ever been. But it must not be forgotten that 
not even in man, and certainly not in woman, is muscular capacity 
a test of health. On the contrary, its possession in very marked 
degree is one of the symptoms of degeneracy. And whatsoever 
may be advanced in evidence of modern woman’s muscularity, it 
cannot be denied that she is physically immature. She may be 
tall, she may be sturdy and capable of great athletic feats, but is she 
womanly? The term is hard todefine. Womanliness is not a thing 
of inches, nor of muscles, nor of strength, but inhuman and intrinsic 
value far superior to these : without it any member of the sex, be she 
as tall, as strong, and as muscular as she may be, is immature —has 
fallen short in her development. In so far as she is not womanly 
she approximates the masculine type, and approximates it only in 
its cruder attributes. The blight of arrested growth has fallen upon 
her, and the fact that this arrested growth is not necessarily attended 
by muscular incompetence makes it none the less a blight. 

The writer can affirm without reservation that of the women she 
has known who have reached the highest ideals of their sex in mind 
and body, of those also who have preserved their youth and beauty into 
advanced years, each one has been a woman who has not worn stays, 
or has not at all events employed them as a means of constriction. 

In these days girls no longer marry in their teens (for which 
posterity will have every reason to be thankful), so that the 
preservation of good looks is indicated for a longer period than 
formerly. The haggardness and peevish furrows, the sallowness and 
pallor, the ‘nerves’ and waspish temper, to say nothing of the 
angularity resulting from unnatural compression and its attendant 
malnutrition, show themselves in the well (?) be-corseted long before 
the average age of marriage. 

Once women realise this fact, that the expedient of tight-lacing, 
which they so short-sightedly adopt in the interests of their appear- 
ance, is in truth the most cruel and absolute destroyer of beauty 
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that could have been devised, then maybe the practice will be 
threatened. 

That a leopard will change his spots or women discard the use of 
stays in the course of one generation is not to beexpected. Progress 
is far too slow a thing for that. Even the platform of woman’s 
rights is an object-lesson in wasp-waistedness. 

But if women will not themselves abandon this abomination of 
tight-lacing, with its multiple miseries and race-deterioration, at 
least they should so far yield to scientific representation as to 
preserve their growing girls from the cruelty entailed in injured 
health, arrested growth, abortive womanhood, and restricted power. 

One cannot prevent a person come to years which stand for 
discretion from distorting her figure and spoiling her health, but 
public opinion should speak plainly and irresistibly, paternal authority 
should be exerted if need be, to rescue the already too fragile and 
devitalised girls of our day from this barbarity of corsets, which 
their own ignorance or the culpable ignorance or callousness of 
mothers puts upon them. One hears always the same cry, ‘The 
stays are not tight!’ Tolerance, doubtless, as in the case of the 
monkeys, becomes established, but the tolerance is at the expense of 
pinched degenerating organs and arrested growth. 

That the stays are indeed tight is shown by the fact that 
although the physique and internal organs expand in every other 
direction, the waist of adult woman is actually less than that of 
the girl between ten and twelve. Moreover, it has been found that 
the waists of young women released from the abnormal bondage of 
corsets, described as ‘ not the least bit tight,’ expand in the course of 
a few months to the extent of some three to seven inches. The 
female waist is naturally two inches larger than that of a male of 
corresponding height and weight. Yet the waist of woman 
unnaturally compressed is a very great many inches smaller, as we 
know, than that of her masculine fellow. 

The medical aspects of the case, the displacement and disease of 
most important organs and the disastrous consequences to health, can 
only be suggested here. But the external physical decadence is a 
sign on the face of modern woman indicative of grave internal havoc. 

Let man, who rails at the proneness of a gentler sex to back- 
biting, scandal, and pitiful spites, try for himself what it means to 
spend a day in well-laced corsets, a summer’s day preferably, when 
the blood-vessels respond to the dilating warmth. How much 
amiability, tolerance, or generous feeling will he succeed in manu- 
facturing during such a day ? 

It would serve him for a liberal education, and temper for ever 
after his strange masculine and inartistic enthusiasm for wasp- 
waists. For it would prove to him once and for all time the cost at 
which the nineteen inches he applauds are gained. Also, it would 
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bring home to him forcibly how much more delectable a place the 
world would be to live in, freer from jars and sordid bickerings, 
‘incompatibilities ’ and disunion, were woman but released from this 
her weariest burden, were she permitted to reach the full and healthy 
development of her womanhood, instead of remaining the immature, 
half-developed (though possibly muscular) being she is to-day. 
There is no doubt that dress is the charity which covereth multiple 
grievous deficiencies. The average woman, clothed as fashion clothes 
her, presents, I confess, an exterior pleasing to our artificial and 
acquired tastes. Unclothed—alas! she is that to make the physio- 
logist and artist weep. 
ARABELLA KENEALY. 
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JADE 


WirtH the Chinese, jade has been prized from time immemorial as 
the stone par excellence, and is familiar in name and appearance to 
all. It is indeed said that the legendary Emperor Yao, who flourished 
in the Golden Age, some two thousand three hundred and fifty years 
before our era, would have none of it; and that when a tribute of 
jade was laid before him, he ordered the attendants to throw it away. 
It is also said that the Great Yii, who came to the throne about 
one hundred and fifty years later, after draining the empire of an 
inundation, preferred an inch of time to a foot of jade, referring, of 
course, to the sun-dial; but still the broad fact remains that with the 
vast masses of the Chinese people, jade always has occupied the 
highest place as a jewel. In addition, it may be fairly stated that 
every woman in China wears at least one ornament of jade, which, if 
not the genuine article, is at any rate a good imitation. 

Jade is frequently mentioned in the Confucian Canon. In the 
Book of History, written at least seven hundred years B.c., and edited 
later on by Confucius, we read of jade tablets, which the feudal chiefs 
of early days received in token of the authority delegated to them. 

In the Odes, collected and edited by Confucius, we have the 
famous lines which assign these same jade tablets as playthings for 
sons and only tiles as playthings for girls, and from which it has been 
too hastily inferred that the Chinese have themselves admitted their 
absolute contempt for women in general. Yet this idea never really 
entered into the mind of the writer. The jade tablet, it is true, was 
a symbol of rule; but the tile, so far from being a mere potsherd 
implying discourtesy, was also an honourable symbol of domesticity, 
being used in ancient times as a weight for the spindle. Not to men- 
tion that between the second and eighth centuries of our era women 
were admitted to official life, and several actually rose to high rank. 

In the Book of Rites, which dates from the first century B.c., we 
are warned not to hurry when carrying jade, but to drag the feet on the 
ground, and to hold the jade with both hands; also, when drinking 
from a jade cup not to throw away the dregs, iest the cup accident- 
ally go with them. Hence the saying that the superior man should 
bebave as if holding jade, ¢.d , with caution. 
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In the History of the Han Dynasty we are told that to fail to 
ediicate scholars, and yet to expect a supply of able men, is like 
oifiitting to cut and polish jade, and yet to expect it to be artistic 
and beautiful. 

Jade has formed the subject of many poems, and is frequently 
used as a rhetorical figure in verse and prose, and in common sayings 
or proverbs. The great poet Li Po declared that several bushels of 
jade were not to be compared in value with one bushel of maize. 
Schoolboys are told that a fault in jade can be ground away, but not 
a fault in speech (verbum irrevocabile). In times of scarcity, food is 
likened to jade; we read of ‘jade brothers and gold friends’; the 
chief deity in the Taoist Pantheon is called ‘The Jade Ruler, God’ ; 
the ‘jade girl’ is a polite way of saying ‘ your daughter’; and one 
friend will write to another asking him ‘not to spare his jade foot- 
steps,’ ¢.¢., not to be an infrequent visitor. 

Of legendary lore which has gathered around jade, there is no 
end. One precious piece is mentioned as giving out a bright light; 
thrown into water it would swim, and its light remain unextin- 
guished. Another, which had a corner broken off, bled for a fort- 
night. On a third, flies would not settle; a fourth was highly 
scented,and soon. We further hear of twelve discs of jade inscribed 
with the twelve horary characters, and used for telling the time. 
Placed in a bowl of water, they would rise in turn to the surface and 
float for a period of two hours each, into twelve of which the Chinese 
day is divided. There is also the famous story of the fabulous 
animal known as the ch‘é lin (or kilim), which appeared at the village 
gate just before Confucias was born, holding in its mouth a tablet 
of jade inscribed with the following prophetic words: ‘ The son of the 
essence of water shall succeed to the decaying Chou dynasty, and be 
an Uncrowned King.’ 

We are now face to face with the question: ‘ What is jade ?’—a 
question frequently heard since the siege of the Legations at Peking. 
Here is a Chinese answer: ‘ Jade is the quintessence of Heaven and 
Earth. It is marked with the dark hues of the hills, with the blue 
tints of streams. It is white as sliced lard, red as a cock’s comb, black 
as pure lacquer, and yellow as a cooked chestnut.’ Some writers add 
a fifth colour, ‘ crimson as rouge.’ 

Nearer perhaps to the mark for western readers will be the 
following rough details, gathered from conversation with Professor 
Lewis of Cambridge. The term jade, as popularly employed, in- 
cludes two minerals, jadeite and nephrite. The specific gravity of 
jadeite is about 3:1; that of nephrite 2:9. The fusing point of 
jadeite is much lower than that of nephrite. By the mere process 
of handling and inspection it is impossible to tell one from the other. 

The Chinese, who until recent times have known nothing of 
specific gravity, test jade by its hardness: ‘Jade is hard and veined ; 
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fire and steel can do it noinjury.’ Again, ‘ If your jade is white as pig’s 
lard, and rings when struck, then it is genuine. There are so many sub- 
stances which resemble jade that it is necessary to discriminate care- 
fully.’ Another writer says, ‘Genuine jade is soft-looking and glossy, 
as though steeped in some kind of fat. On being struck it gives forth 
a clear ringing sound like a bell, which seems to stop and then goes 
on again, dying away in the distance and gradually. The Chinese 
classify jade according to colour and provenance: ‘The best kind of 
jade,’ says one writer, ‘is orange yellow; the second-best is the 
colour of mutton-fat ; the next best is yellow, which is not easy to 
obtain ; then comes white.’ Among the rest is a stone, called by the 
Chinese fei ts‘ui, from its resemblance in colour to the plumage of 
the kingfisher, which appears to be chrysoprase, and is now very 
highly prized. White jade with black or smoke-like streaks also 
commands fancy prices ; though, of course, all really depends, as will 
presently appear, upon the treatment by the artist of well-selected 
material. 

A disciple is said to have asked Confucius why jade was held to 
be more precious than prehnite, a stone, by the way, which Chinese 
experts say can ‘easily be mistaken for jade.’' ‘Is it,’ he asked, 
‘because the former is scarce and the latter more abundant ?’ 
‘Prehnite,’ replied Confucius, ‘is not despised because it is more 
abundant, neither is jade valued because it is scarce. In the olden 
days a superior man took jade as a symbol of virtue. Suave and 
gentle in appearance, it symbolises charity of heart ; close-grained 
and firm, it symbolises wisdom ; sharp without doing injury, duty 
to one’s neighbour; hanging down as if weighted, decorum; when 
struck, it yields a clear and prolonged note which gradually dies 
away, symbolising music; its flaws do not obscure its beauties, nor 
do its beauties obscure its flaws, symbolising loyalty ; there is an 
air of confiding trust emanating from it, which symbolises truth ; it 
is like a bright rainbow, symbolising heaven; its energies are 
apparent in the hills and streams, symbolising earth ; among insignia 
of office it holds the chief place, symbolising excellence; and 
beneath the sky there is no one who does not value it—a symbol of 
the True Path.’ 

Elsewhere we read, ‘The superior man may be compared with 
jade. If thereis a flaw in jade, it can be seen from the outside; and 
in like manner a superior man will not conceal his faults.’ 

Everything in China of any rarity whatever is quite certain to be 
dragged into the pharmacopeeia of the Chinese physician. Jade is no 
exception to the rule. It may be swallowed as a powder, or in little 
pieces the size of hemp-seed, for various stomachic complaints ; even 

1 Professor Lewis showed me a piece in the shape of a book, which was quite in- 


distinguishable from jade. The Chinese term min has been translated by ‘ alabaster’ 
and by ‘soapstone,’ both of which, however, can be scratched with the finger-nail. 
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pock-marks and scars may be obliterated by being daily rubbed with 
@ piece of pure jade. It is also considered to be of a very moist 
nature, and we read of an Imperial favourite of the eighth century 
who was cured of excessive thirst by holding a fish-shaped piece of 
jade in her mouth. And so when the tomb of the great commander, 
Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, third century 4.D., was opened two hundred years after 
his death, among the usual objects found in such circumstances 
was a large silver bowl full of water. That the water had not dried 
up was accounted for by the presence in the bowl of a jade boy three 
feet in height. 

‘Between a.p. 847 and 860’ [says a well-known miscellany] ‘a Japanese 
“ prince ” came to do homage. He was good at wei-ch‘i, and the Emp<ror ordered 
a chamberlain to play a game with him. Thereupon the prince produced a 
Japanese board made of catalpa jade and hot and cold jade pips ; that is, the jade 


of the board was the green hue of the catalpa tree, while the hot and cold pips 
were warm to the touch in winter, and cold in summer.’ 


Jade is chiefly brought from the K‘un-lun* or Koulkun range, 
between the Desert of Gobi and Tibet; from Khoten or Ichi in 
Yarkand ; and from Lan-t‘ien on the Belurtagh mountains, still 
farther to the west. This Lan-t‘ien has been confused by Chinese 
writers with another Lan-t‘ien in the province of Shensi, near 
the city of Hsi-an, whither the Chinese Court fled in August 1900, 
upon the relief of Peking. In the tenth century a.p. the latter 
was actually known as the Jade-Hills district, though it does not 
appear that any jade has ever been found there. 

One writer says: ‘When white jade is very good, you can see 
your face in it as in a mirror. White jade comes from Chiao-chou ; 
green jade comes from the Dwarf nation (Japan); and red jade from 
Korea.’ 

In one writer we read : 

‘ About a thousand miles south of Khoten is Yii Chou (Jade District), where 
much jade is found on the hills. The river which rises there and runs to Khoten 
forks into three ; the eastern branch is called the river of white jade, the western 
branch is called the river of green jade, and the extreme western branch is called 
the river of black jade. All these three contain jade, but the colour varies in each 
case. Every year in autumn,'when the water is dried up, the King of the country 
collects jade, and after him the people generally are allowed to collect.’ 


This account, however, has been set aside, so far as black jade 
is concerned, as a mere traveller’s tale; and at the same time the 
river, with only two branches, has been transferred to the 
Belurtagh range. The famous Chinese Buddhist, Hsiian Tsang, 
who travelled overland to India in the seventh century A.D., says : 
‘ At Khoten there is a jade lake, where every year on the 5th of the 
5th month, everybody, from the king down to the common people, 


2 The name given to jade by the Kitan Tartars was Ku Wén= Kun, evidently 
from the name of the mountains. 
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goes to collect jade. Whenever any one takes out a round piece, he 
throws in a round stone.’ 
Jade of five colours was said to come from ‘ Ta Ch‘in,’ the country 
of many identifications, shown perhaps conclusively by Professor 
Hirth to have been the Roman province of Syria. 
As regards colour, it is again necessary to correct previous 
quotations by another from an apparently more sober writer : 


Jade occurs only in two colours, white and green. Specimens of red and 
yellow jade, so called, are in reality other stones, equal perhaps in value to jade, 
but not actually jade. All jade in its natural state is found in the rocky bed of a 
flowing stream. Before it has been removed from its place, the jade inside the 
rough block is as soft as cotton-wool; but when removed it becomes hard at once, 
and when exposed to the air still harder.’ It is inaccurate to speak, as is done, of 
working soft jade. The outside of a block of jade in its natural state is called 
‘jade-skin.’ It is used for ink-slabs and trays, and is of no great value. Of old, 
if the jade within the outer covering was over a foot square, and without flaw, it 
was used for the Imperial seals, This is what was meant by ‘the jewel worth 
several cities,’ and is not easy to obtain.* If about five or six inches square, and 
without flaw, the jade was made into cups and goblets, which are now also very 
valuable. Besides these, there is a strange variety which comes from So-li (?), 
Ordinarily it is white, but if examined in fine weather it will flash red, and in dark 
rainy weather it is green.> It may be called the jade goblin, and is found in 
Korea. On the T‘ai-wei hills in the north-west of Korea there is a deposit a thou- 
sand years old, the jade in which is mutton-fat colour, much like the best speci- 
mens from the Belurtegh mountains. Although much is written and said about 
other kinds, I have never seen them. 


The reader will now appreciate the old Chinese story of a man 
who found on the mountains a rough block of jade in its ‘skin,’ and 
hastened to present it to his Prince. The stone was declared to be 
false, and he was sentenced to have his left foot cut off as an im- 
postor. When the next Prince came to the throne, he presented the 
stone again and with a similar result, this time losing his right foot. 
Yet a third Prince succeeded, and once more he submitted his stone, 
weeping tears of blood, not, as he said, for the loss of his feet, but 
because a genuine stone had been pronounced false, and a loyal 
subject an impostor. The block was once more tested, one account 
says ‘broken open,’ and at length discovered to be a valuable gem. 
Considering the extreme hardness of jade, it is a marvel to see 
what exquisitely cut and highly polished objects are turned out 
from the workshop. In the Old History of the T'ang Dynasty we 





* It is notable that Hermann von Schlagintweit, who inspected the quarries in 
the Kara-Kash valley, found that the hardness of the stone when freshly broken was 
considerably less than that assumed by it after a short exposure. Heinrich Fischer. 
* Referring to a story of several cities offered for a famous jewel by one feudal 
State to another. 
5 A piece, said to fulfil these conditions, was taken from the Summer Palace in 


1860, and is now in tke possession of the son of the late Hon. A. K. Whampoa, C.M.G., 
of Singapore. 
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read that the second Emperor said to his trusted Minister Wei 
Chéng (d. a.p. 643): 


Although jade, as a substance, is so beautiful, in its uncut state, unground 
and unpolished by the skilled artisan, it is not distinguishable from rubble in 
general; but if it does fall into the hands of some skilled artisan, then it becomes 
@ prized jewel for a thousand generations. 


Some centuries before our era, there was a man who carved for 
his feudal Prince a piece of jade into the form of a mulberry-leaf. 
He spent three years over the job, and when it was finished, the leaf 
was so perfect in detail—stalk, veins, and even hairy spikelets—that 
when mixed up with other mulberry leaves, no one could say which 
was the imitation. The artisan was richly rewarded; but the 
philosopher of the day is said to have remarked, ‘If God Almighty 
spent three years over every leaf, there would be scant foliage on the 
trees. Therefore,’ he added, ‘the wise man puts his trust in the 
processes of Nature, and not in cunning or ingenuity.’ 

There is a verse in the Odes which runs, ‘ The stone of other hills 
can be used to work jade’; upon which a well-known commentator 
remarks, ‘Two pieces of jade rubbed together will not make any- 
thing ; but if jade is rubbed with stone, then the former can be 
fashioned into shape.’ . 

Su Tung-p‘o, a famous poet and statesman of the eleventh 
century, writes : . 

Genuine jade is very scarce nowadays. It cannot be defined as ‘ that which 
fire and steel will not touch, but which can be cut with sand,’ for this applies 
equally to prehnite. I have been told by an old jade-worker that if porcelain-dust 


from Ting-chou (in Chihli) will not touch it, then that is real jade, but I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this. 


In a work already quoted, there is an illustration of an artisan 
employed in cutting jade. The following remarks accompany the 
picture : 


When a block of uncut jade has to be cut, fuse some iron and make it into a 
disc, Take a basin of water, and fill it with sand. With the aid of a treadle 
cause the disc to revolve, feeding it with sand, and in a short time the jade will 
be cut through. The sand used in China for cutting jade comes from Yii-t‘ien 
(jade fields) in the Shun-tien Prefecture, and also from Chéng-ting and Hsing-t‘ai 
(all in Chibli). This sand is not found in any river, but issues from springs. It 
is as impalpable as flour, and is used for working jade, suffering no diminution by 
waste. When the jade is cut skilled labour is further necessary, and tools of pin 
steel (brought from Hami in Kansuh), with which it may be formed into various 
shapes. 


Another authority says: 


A worker in jade must use sand from the Hsing river (Hsing-t‘ai, as above, is 
probably meant). The implements for carving and engraving must be what are 
called ‘diamond awls,’ for jade is the hardest stone under the canopy of heaven. 


With regard to the results achieved, one writer says, ‘ Although 
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all the best jade goes to Peking, in point of workmanship the palm 
must be given to Soochow.’ 

These results are exhibited in manifold beautiful objects of use and 
ornament. What the bamboo is to the ordinary Chinaman, provid- 
ing him as it does with almost every imaginable article required by 
the social conditions of China, that jade is to the connoisseur and 
man of refinement, if within somewhat narrower limits. It has been 
made into snuff-bottles, cups, plates, bows, bracelets, earrings, vases, 
boxes, inkstones, flutes, pestles and mortars, seals, ear-stoppers, 
sceptres (so-called), pillows, boats, hairpins, rings, head ornaments, 
paper-weights, Buddhas, human figures, beasts, birds, fishes, etc., etc. 
It is recorded in an account of Ch‘ang-an, formerly the capital of 
China, that because the Lady Li, favourite of the day (second 
century B.C.), scratched her head with a jade pin, all the ladies of 
the harem must necessarily have jade pins to scratch their heads 
with, and that consequently the price of jade was rapidly doubled. 
Another work tells us of a jade whip presented to the Emperor, of 
such flexibility that its two ends could be made to touch. Else- 
where we read of two bowls which would revolve one within the 
other, but could not be separated—evidently an anticipation of the 
familiar breakfast-dish. The great Mongol general, Bayan, while 
digging a well at Khoten, is said to have come across a statue of 
Buddha three or four feet in height ; also a block of white jade, too 
big to be carried away. In the account of Ch‘ang-an, quoted above, 
there is a note on a green jade lamp-stand 7 feet 5 in. in height, 
with five branches, around each of which was coiled a dragon, hold- 
ing a lamp in its mouth. 

Ear-stoppers of jade are mentioned in the Odes. Some Chinese 
commentators think that they were worn merely for ornament, 
but it seems quite probable that they were intended to keep out 
dust. 

Occasionally a stanza of poetry is carved on a jade saucer or 
snuff-bottle, and if the object is very old and has been much used, 
the characters are often difficult to decipher. In such cases a little 
Indian ink, smeared over and then lightly rubbed off, will cause the 
writing to stand out clearly. 

OF all forms into which jade has been wrought, the most inter- 
esting perhaps is that popularly and inaccurately known as the 
‘sceptre.’ In shape it is something like an elongated S laid on its 
side, with a well-defined hilt and guard, like those of a sword; 
and its Chinese name is ju 7 = as you wish. It is a common 
form of present between well-to-do persons. Davis says, ‘ That it 
had a religious origin seems indicated by the sacred flower of the 
lotus being generally carved on the superior end.’ Franks calls it 
‘the sceptre of longevity.’ The gist, however, of all that the Chinese 
have to say on the subject may be brieflysummed up. The earliest 
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mention of the ju i in Chinese literature seems to be an allusion in 
a biography of a statesman who died in a.D. 243, after which the 
term becomes fairly well known; but it is not until the thirteenth 
century that any writer discusses it from an archzological point of 
view. In a work of that date we read, ‘The men of old used the 
ju %@ for pointing or indicating, and also for guarding themselves 
against the unforeseen. It was made of wrought iron, and was over 
two feet in length, ornamented with patterns in silver either inlaid 
or overlaid. Of late years, branches of trees, which have grown into 
the shape required, and also pieces of bamboo, highly polished to 
resemble jade, and prepared without the aid of hatchet or awl, have 
been very much in vogue.’ 

In support of the first clause of the above, we find in history such 
passages as (fifth century): ‘The Emperor pointed at him with his 
ju %, and said’; ‘The Emperor rapped on the table with his jw 7 in 
token of approbation,’ &c. 

With reference to the material used for the ju i, we further read 
of jade, gold, rhinoceros-horn, bone, red sandal-wood, crystal, and 
amber; and from the employment of several of these substances it 
must be inferred that the ju 7 had already ceased to be a weapon of 
defence against ‘the unforeseen.’ The prevalence of the lotus-flower 
as a decoration is due of course to the influence of Buddhism, but is 
scarcely sufficient evidence of ‘ a religious origin.’ 

A jwi of dark green jade, 17 inches in length, was recently sold 
by Mr. J. C. Stevens for eleven guineas. Such a piece might easily 
be worth 100 guineas in China. 

A fitting conclusion to this desultory note may be found in a 
verse by an old Chinese poet : 

Here is beautiful jade, 
There is a skilled artisan ; 


The man is all to the stone, 
The stone is as naught to the man. 


HERBERT A, GILES. 
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A WHITE AUSTRALIA: WHAT IT MEANS 


To the mind of Australians it is abundantly clear that the 
significance of the reasons which led them to adopt their national 
watchword, ‘A White Australia for the Race,’ has not yet been fully 
grasped by their brothers of the blood beyond the seas. The Press 
of Great Britain seems unable to sympathise with the vehemence of 
Antipodean feeling in this regard, and her statesmen—with some 
notable exceptions—profess amazement at what they consider the 
arrogance of a handful of white men, most of whom are clustered on 
the eastern fringe of a vast and partially-explored continent, in 
attempting to stem the tide of foreign immigration, which until a 
comparatively recent period was allowed to flow freely towards their 
shores. In Australia and New Zealand, on the other hand, both the 
people and their Parliaments are united in regarding the policy of 
excluding undesirable aliens as one of more vital importance than the 
settlement of the tariff or any other national question. Come what 
may, they are determined to realise the ideals on which the Com- 
monwealth was founded, to prevent any large infiltration of alien 
elements into the component parts of their national life, and to 
preserve pure for ever the British stock with which they started. 
This is no sudden fwrore, no mere party cry. From the sun-baked 
expanse of the Northern Territory to Tasmania, ‘The Garden of the 
South,’ across the continent from Sydney to Perth, round a coast 
line of 8,000 miles, and over a thousand miles of the South Pacific 
to the snow-capped mountains of New Zealand, comes the voice of 
a@ new nation—insignificant in point of numbers, but unalterably 
resolved that the Commonwealth shall be established on the firm 
basis of unity of race, so as to enable it to fulfil the designs of its 
founders—‘ stern men with empire in their brains’—and enjoy to 
the fullest extent their charter of liberty under the Crown. 
Australians are so fully alive to the imperious necessity of in- 
creasing the number of their populations, that they spare no efforts 
to attract desirable emigrants from European countries. To every 
man whose standard of living and general social tone are not inferior 
to their own, they freely offer of their best. Land is sold or leased 
on generous terms, and bonuses will be given to encourage the pro- 
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motion of new industries. Practically, but one condition is imposed 
—the new arrivals must not be markedly inferior in morale to the 
present possessors, who regard themselves merely as holding a 
distant outpost of civilisation for the benefit of their descendants 
and their equals. 

Australia occupies a unique position among the nations. It is 
an island, lying far from the populated centres of the Old World and 
in close proximity to Java and the teeming millions of Southern and 
Eastern Asia, who at any time may bear down in flood upon the 
scanty forces of the defenders. These pent-up myriads are at 
present in a state of unrest, and there are evidences of a distinct 
inclination on their part to break bounds and descend upon the coasts 
of the great southern land. On the north-eastern shores of the 
continent they have already broken through the thin red line of the 
British, and have firmly established themselves in the country beyond. 
Thursday Island, which stands at the northern entrance of the 
passage between the Great Barrier Reef and the shores of Queens- 
land, has been styled the Gibraltar of Australia, and large sums of 
money have been spent by the Imperial and Australian Governments 
in fortifying it. Since it became open to the Eastern nations, the 
Japanese have discovered twenty different channels through the 
reef, by any one of which they could avoid the forts and gain an 
entrance to the sea within the barrier. A few years ago there were 
2000 Europeans on Thursday Island, engaged in the pearl-shelling 
industry ; but they were gradually elbowed out until to-day they 
number less than 100. 

The late Professor C. H. Pearson, at one time Minister for 
Education in Victoria, and one of the most intellectual statesmen 
who ever resided in Australia, in his National Life and Character, 
admirably summarised the dangers to which his adopted country was 
exposed by reason of its situation, and the motives which actuated 
the various colonial Governments in passing enactments designed to 
place some restriction on the wholesale flooding of their territories. 


The fear of Chinese immigration which the Australian democracy cherishes, 
and which Englishmen at home find it hard to understand, is, in fact, the instinct 
of self-preservation, quickened by experience. We know that coloured and white 
labour cannot exist side by side; we are well aware that China can swamp us with 
a single year’s surplus of population; and we know that if national existence is 
sacrificed to the working of a few mines and sugar plantations, it is not the 
Englishmen in Australia alone, but the whole civilised world that will be the 
losers. Transform the northern half of our continent into a Natal, with thirteen 
out of fourteen belonging to an inferior race, and the southern half will speedily 
approximate to the condition of the Cape Colony, where the whites are indeed a 
masterful minority, but still only as one in four. We are guarding the last part 
of the world in which the higher races can live and increase freely for the higher 
civilisation. It is idle to say that if all this should come to pass our pride of place 
will not be humiliated. We are struggling among ourselves for supremacy in a 
world which we thought as destined to belong to the Aryan race and to the 
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Christian faith, to the letters and arts and charm of social manners which we 
have inherited from the best times of the past. We shall wake to find ourselves 
elbowed and hustled, and perhaps even thrust aside by peoples whom we looked 
down upon as servile and thought of as bound always to minister to our needs. 


If it were necessary to reinforce this impressive warning by 
drawing a lesson from the past, it might be shown that Australia is 
not the first instance on record of a Mongolian irruption. Once 
before—in prehistoric times, if the theories of craniologists are to 
be trusted—the yellow peoples overflowed their boundaries and 
never stopped until they reached the western shores of Ireland, 
leaving many a grave and grassy barrow of their dead in the 
British Isles to attest how irresistible was their onset. Ab uno 
disce onvnes. 

According to the last census, the population of the six 
Federated States of Australia—including aborigines—is 3,771,715, 
of whom only 1,307,809 are males over fifteen years of age, so that 
barely one million have reached manhood’s estate. The same 
statistics show that there are 33,231 Chinese resident in the 
Commonwealth, in addition to many thousands of Japanese, Kanakas, 
Javanese, Cingalese, Malays, and a motley horde of other coloured 
races, the total being estimated at 100,000. New South Wales, 
Queensland, and the Northern Territory, being the regions lying 
nearest the invaders, have suffered most severely from their 
irruption, Queensland alone showing an increase of over seven 
thousand since the last census. Exclusive of aborigines, the yellow 
and brown races constitute 10°95 per thousand of the population of 
New South Wales and 47°59 per thousand in Queensland, while in 
the Northern Territory they have more than gained a footing; they 
are in an absolute majority.. The Chinese influx into Victoria 
reached its maximum in 1859, when they numbered 45,000; since 
that year they have gradually diminished to about 7000. These 
45,000, however, did not leave Australia. The greater part of 
them lived their lives out among the whites and died beneath the 
Southern Cross, leaving behind them their dry bones for tranship- 
ment to China, and a tribe of hybrid descendants. 

Under favourable conditions, the future Australian race should 
be a blend of the four constituents which make up the population 
of Great Britain, and it may be that in two or three generations 
hence it will be difficult to find under the Southern Cross anyone of 
pure English or Scottish descent whose family has been a hundred 
years on Australian soil. There is much intermarriage between the 
different British elements, and this is leading rapidly to the welding 
of the various colonists and their descendants into a homogeneous 
whole. A small German element, more noticeable in South Australia 
and Queensland than in the other States, may be disregarded, as it is 

1 Coghlan, Government Statist, New South Wales, 1901-2. 
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being absorbed and soon will leave no trace of its existence beyond a 
few Teutonic surnames rudely anglicised. At home much the same 
process of assimilation is going on, but with one important dif- 
ference. Her position and climate render Australia peculiarly liable 
to be made the resort of coloured people of low morality and social 
development—‘vacant of our glorious gains’; on the other hand, 
England’s position and climate make such a disaster not only unlikely 
but really impossible. It is true that in the vicinity of the docks a 
Londoner may see a few Lascars—‘ Dusk faces with white silken 
turbans wreath’d ’—and occasionally a Chinaman or an African negro ; 
to an Australian, whether on city street, goldfield, or station, they 
are a daily sight. Chinese market-gardeners and hawkers with pack 
and swinging baskets, swarthy Afghan and Hindoo peddlers, or 
diminutive Japanese meet him at every turn. Hardly less familiar 
to him is the sight of the snaky hair, pallid features, and almond 
eyes of the Chinese half-breed. 

Speaking generally, the coloured aliens are inferior to the whites 
in physique and morals and low in the social scale. It is important 
to note that they are nearly all male adults, less than one per cent. 
of them being married to women of their own race. The inevitable 
result has occurred : the higher race has begun to deteriorate and in 
parts to disappear. This tendency to degeneration which always 
accompanies an intermingling of races widely separated in the social 
scale—‘ Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud ’—has been 
most strongly marked in the northern portion of Queensland, where 
it is not uncommon to find in the State schools as many children of 
half-yellow or half-brown complexions as of white. But although a 
polyglot population is more numerous in Queensland than in any 
other State of the Commonwealth, the Asiatic canker-spot makes its 
appearance everywhere. Scourges such as small-pox, bubonic 
plague, and leprosy have been introduced, and Europeans have been 
familiarised with the debasing effects of opium-smoking and other 
vices peculiar to the East; while the lunatic asylums, gaols, and 
charitable institutions contain a large percentage of aliens, who 
become a charge on the public purse and contribute little or nothing 
to the national revenue. 

The States of Australia entertain no shadow of doubt that 
the effect of the Asiatic influx is to impair seriously the purity of 
the dominant race, and it is this which aroused them, even before 
Federation, to adopt legislation of a stringently restrictive cast. 
Dispassionately viewed, what has been called the insularity of the 
Australians is thus the outcome of a patriotic desire to secure their 
race from contamination and to preserve the country for a stock 
substantially the same as that from which they sprang. Desirable 
immigrants are not subjected to any test, and the only people at 
whom restrictive enactments are aimed are those who are not- fit 
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to constitute the life-blood of the best nations. The Chinese and 
Japanese who arrive belong to the lower classes, and are the least 
educated and least informed of their own countrymen. It is not the 
highly cultured who come ; the number of the latter could be counted 
on the fingers of both hands. The expressed aim of Australians is 
to preserve ‘the crimson thread of kinship,’ and build up a nation 
which will be a source of strength to the Empire of which they form 
a part ; to see it become the home of a free people, not the abode of 
a people on whom the franchise could not be conferred ; and to keep 
the blood-tie pure. ‘Our aspiration,’ exclaimed one of the Common- 
wealth representatives, ‘ is to be free for all time from the contamina- 
tion and degrading influences of inferior races.’ Australia, in effect, 
is engaged in a struggle for a higher and a fuller life, and has 
determined that she will not suffer any black or tinted race to come 
in and block the path. of progress. Her ambition is to rear a strong 
and stalwart people, and to better the lot of the masses, who are at 
the base of every social structure, by making the conditions of life 
as good as possible. ‘ Better,’ said a potent voice in her first national 
Parliament, ‘ better to leave our resources undeveloped than develop 
them by coloured labour, which is only cheap because of the lower 
conditions of life accepted by labourers who degrade the social tone 
of the whole community.’ There is no selfishness in endeavouring 
to preserve Australia as a heritage for the white races—not exclusively, 
be it remembered, for the Anglo-Saxon race—unless it be the selfish- 
ness of patriotism, since it aims at nothing which has not a place 
in the creeds of the greatest of Englishmen. It is a policy dictated 
by common-sense and prudence, and based on the best interests of 
humanity. But, by reason of time and place, the mode of expression 
is different, and thus it is that many who have no knowledge of the 
Empire beyond the Southern Counties of England fail to understand 
why the Australians, like their forebears of the North, strive mightily 


for a 
pale and white-fac’d shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 


The Greater Britain that is to be may be the best security for 
the Mother Land in years to come, and her natural ally and friend. 
Australian statesmen claim that they are not only safeguarding 
British interests, but also legislating for posterity and looking 
forward to the time—perhaps a century hence—when the population 
of the Commonwealth may be one hundred millions or even more. 


We are in a position [said Sir William McMillan, one of the Federal 
representatives of New South Wales] between the two great English-speaking 
peoples of the world, and we have a Western origin with an Eastern destiny. 
It is absolutely necessary for the freedom of England—for the upholding of the 
British flag in the Pacific, and for the future power of the English-speaking 
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people—that we should keep this fortress in the Pacific true to the British race. 
Is not this country open to the surplus millions of Great Britain and Ireland P 
We do not desire to exclude any man of European origin. We are holding this 
continent for the possession of millions of English people in the future. 


Another speaker—a Victorian—summed up Australian hopes 
and fears in these eloquent words : 

We have not entered into this magnificent Commonwealth, received this 
unexampled Constitution, and gone to all the expense, trouble, and labour of 
erecting this splendid establishment, in order to allow inferior races to come in, 
and not only share our prosperity against our will, but ultimately, perhaps, to 
destroy it. .... It is not because these aliens are black, or because they are 
Japanese, that we exclude them; but because, being black or Japanese, they are 
by nature and environment so imbued with certain qualities and characteristics 
that their presence here would be incongruous with our civilisation and 
detrimental to our development. 


At the present time the Australian race is in a plastic condition, 
and whether it will become, as Marcus Clarke predicted, ‘a fierce and 
turbulent democracy, sweeping contemporary civilisation before it, 
or, as seems more probable, a practical and enlightened people, 
troubles it little. Leaders and followers of every political cast, 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals, have now but one national 
ideal—Purity of Race. They recognise that hybrids cannot make 
a great nation; that an infusion of Chinese, Japanese, or Indo- 
Chinese blood must result in race deterioration; and that, if they 
are to live happily and prosperously, it must be with no strangers 
within their gates other than those of Caucasian descent who are 
able to conform to the conditions and customs of civilised com- 
munities. For all such Australia has ample room and verge enough, 
but she refuses to welcome races that are incapable of assimilation 
and alien in language and aspiration. The teachings of the past 
and the experience of other lands have not been lost upon her 
statesmen ; they desire to avoid the racial hatred and troubles of the 
United States, where the presence of 13,000,000 of Afra~-Americans 
constitutes a problem which baffles the acutest intellects of that 
great nation; and they are determined that their country shall 
neither be degraded to the level of some of the South American 
republics, where the cross-breeding of Spaniards and Indians has 
resulted so disastrously to the higher race, nor made the theatre of 
a conflict for supremacy between two or more nationalities. It is 
not simply a question of colour; it is a question of difference of 
civilisation ; it is not so much the protection of wages that is sought 
—though the economic danger is undoubtedly a grave one—as the pro- 
tection of blood and the preservation of society. As far back as 1888, 
the late Sir Henry Parkes, then Premier of New South Wales, in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Chinese Restriction Act, declared that a 
young country could not maintain the fabric of its liberties unimpaired 
if it admitted into its population any class of person whatever ‘ whom 
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we are not prepared to advance to all our franchises, to all our privi- 
leges of citizens, and all our social rights, including the rights of 
marriage’; and there can be no question that in using these 
last words he laid his finger on the principal seat of the disease. 
Western institutions, especially that of Parliamentary represéntation, 
are absolutely foreign to Asiatics, and marriage—in the true sense— 
is equally impossible. The issue of such unions are hybrids, and 
the Spenish-American republics and certain parts of Australia 
afford melancholy proof that hybrids reproduce the vices of both 
parents and the virtues of neither. Coloured aliens rarely bring 
their women with them, but consorting with white females beget 
the most undesirable class a country can have. From Thursday 
Island to Townsville, there is not a port in which cannot be found 
people in whose veins runs a mixture of Caucasian, Hindoo, Chinese, 
Japanese, Javanese, Kanaka, and Malayan blood. Their immediate 
forefathers were men each of a different race; their mothers women 
of cloudy descent ; themselves degenerates in intellect and morals, 
and their presence on Australian soil a source of constant irritation 
to the higher race. Nor is this all. Half-bred Chinese, the 
offspring of a Chinese father and a British mother, are to be met 
with throughout the length and breadth of Australia, and, though 
they are in general people of some intelligence, they are either 
contemptuously ignored by the white population, or treated with 
open contumely. From inclination or stress of circumstances, they 
almost invariably live apart from the Europeans in their own 
quarter, which, in the towns is usually called ‘Chinatown’ and on 
the goldfields ‘the Chinese Camp.’ In Sydney whole streets have 
had to be abandoned to the Chinese and the half-breeds, or ‘ half- 
castes’ as the latter are usually styled by the populace, and the 
slums of Little Bourke Street and other parts of Melbourne have 
an evil reputation only rivalled by the Chinatown of San Francisco, 
where 50,000 yellow men seethe in a hotbed of vice and squalor. 
It was the knowledge of these facts, and that the efforts of the 
individual States to shut out undesirable immigrants had proved 
ineffective owing to lack of unity in action, that gave such a 
powerful impetus to Federation and caused a universal determination 
to preserve the purity and maintain the predominance of the white 
races in Australia. 

In thus seeking to establish what may be called the Monroe 
doctrine of the Commonwealth, Australia is not, either in letter or 
spirit, exceeding her international rights or the scope of the Consti- 
tution recently conferred upon her by the Imperial Parliament. 
Like any other State, she has the inherent power, as a precautionary 
measure against social evils, of excluding convicts, paupers, and other 
undesirable immigrants ; provided, of course, that such a power is 
‘not exercised beyond the requirements of vital necessity. The 
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Constitution expressly gave the Federated States the right to legis- 
late in regard to the people of any race—other than the aboriginal 
race in any State—for whom it might be deemed necessary to make 
special laws. In this respect, therefore, the new nation is free to 
work out her own salvation, largely in her own way. But, although 
left thus unfettered, Australia has been careful not to add to the 
already vast responsibilities of the unweary Titan. She is fully 
aware of the difficult and delicate nature of legislation which 
affects millions of dark-skinned races, some of whom are the 
subjects and others the allies of Great Britain, and fortunately 
she was aided by the advice of Mr. Chamberlain, than whom there 
never was a Minister in charge of the Colonial Office more keenly 
alive to the perplexities which surround colonial statesmen, or one 
more genuinely sympathetic with the aspirations of Greater Britain. 
Thanks partly to the guidance of that ‘lidless watcher of the com- 
monweal,’ and partly to the saving common-sense which usually 
prevails in a British Legislature, the daughter-State was enabled to 
steer a middle course. After careful deliberation and animated 
debate the Federal Parliament, in accordance with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestion, passed the Immigration Restriction Act of 1901, which 
after being two years in operation has been found to work satis- 
factorily. Instead of absolutely excluding aliens on the ground of 
race or colour, an educational test—the cloak under which modern 
laws regulating the admission of aliens are commonly hidden *—was 
adopted as a means of disqualification. It may be observed in passing 
that a similar provision had previously existed in the immigration 
laws of Natal, New South Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, and 
other parts of the British dominions beyond the seas, and that Alien 
Restriction Acts of various kinds are to be found in the Imperial 
statute-book since the reign of Richard the Second down to com- 
paratively modern times. By these means Australia attained the end 
she had in view without giving offence to other nations. Sosmoothly, 
indeed, has the Commonwealth legislation worked that on the 30th 
of October last, when the Prime Minister, the Hon. Alfred Deakin, 
reviewed the work of the session which had then just closed and out- 
lined the future policy of the Federal Government, he was able to show 
that the alien population of the continent was being steadily reduced. 
During the first nine months of 1903 upwards of 31,000 persons 
entered Australia from oversea, and of these 28,000 were Europeans. 
Of the remainder, many coloured persons came in under engagement 
on pearling vessels, but under such conditions that, practically 
speaking, they never really entered the country. Out of 2571 
others who endeavoured to enter Australia, only ten were found to 
possess the necessary educational qualification. In practice, 
however, the test is not very much applied, for the obvious reason 
? Professor Harrison Moore, The Commonwealth of Australia, p. 144. 
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that shipowners, knowing they would have to re-convey undesirable 
immigrants at their own cost, usually stop them at the port of 
intended shipment. ‘By these means,’ Mr. Deakin added, ‘it is to 
be hoped that we shall soon be able to count on our fingers the 
coloured aliens in this country, if the test is properly applied.’ The 
Prime Minister, moreover, emphatically declared that, notwithstand- 
ing all representations to the contrary, not a single European had 
been excluded from Australian soil through the instrumentality of 
the immigration laws. ‘The fact remains—and cannot be denied, 
that although the contract labour clause is in existence, there is no 
human being on this planet who has been shut out of Australia in 
consequence.’ 

But although much has been accomplished, much abides. A 
humane statute has purged the general weal, and Australia for the 
time being reposes from the fear of a coloured invasion, but she has . 
yet to set her house in order. The racial taint in her blood has to 
be eradicated, and there is at least one stain on the escutcheon of 
her fame for which she cannot be held wholly guiltless. The traffic 
in South Sea Island labour must be stopped. It matters not that 
the sugar industry is of the greatest importance, not only to Queens- 
land but to the whole continent; that Government legislation, 
supervision, and regulation have reduced the evils incident to such a 
traffic almost to vanishing point ; that the islanders are so well fed, 
housed, and paid that they frequently return to renew the term of 
their original contracts (three years), the moral and social effect of 
the institution is bad, and Australia has decided that it must and 
shall be ended. By the Pacific Island Labourers Act, 1901, it is 
provided that no fresh importation of black labour shall take place 
after the 3lst of March, 1904, and that any islanders found in 
Australia after the 3lst of December, 1906, shall be returned to 
their own homes. When that day arrives, Australia will have taken 
a second step towards the realisation of her great national ideal— 
purity of race and the preservation of Greater Britain for the Anglo- 
Saxon stock. 

OswaLp P, Law. 
W. T. GILL, 
Ballarat, Victoria: 
November 1903. 
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THE Cabinet, the marvellous Cabinet that has been constructed and 
reconstructed so many times, until at last it reminds the profane ot 
the Irishman’s new boot, has been very much in evidence during 
the month of December. November Cabinets are almost as marked 
a feature of that month of gloom as the Lord Mayor’s Show, or the 
sittings of the Law Courts. It is then, according to the unwritten 
traditions of political life, that statesmen meet in solemn conclave 
in Downing Street to discuss the bill of fare for the approaching 
session. But when December comes it is supposed that all this 
work has been safely accomplished, and that Cabinet Ministers, like 
other people, are at liberty to enjoy the delights of country house 
life, or the seductive sunshine of the Riviera. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there has been gossip and to spare concerning the 
Cabinets which were held during the first half of last month. There 
is no subject on earth, or, at least, none connected with politics, 
about which men are so fond of indulging in gossip as Cabinet 
councils, more particularly those which are held unexpectedly and 
at unusual seasons. It is a mistake to suppose that the solemn 
secrets of Cabinets are never given up until they have become merely 
the secrets of the dead. Lord Beaconsfield makes one of the 
personages of his novels complain that Brooks’s had fallen, in his 
day, upon evil times, because they no longer knew in that classic 
abode of Whiggery what had happened at a Cabinet council within 
twenty minutes of its having broken up. Nowadays we have to 
wait a little longer for the revelation of the truth, though it invari- 
ably comes at last. During the past autumn, indeed, it has come 
only too copiously, chiefly from the inspired lips of members and 
ex-members of the august body. But even when there are no tales 
to be told explaining why one right honourable gentleman has 
thrown up his office and a comfortable salary whilst another has 
failed to do so, the general public can always learn full particulars 
of what has taken place at any meeting in Downing Street by turning 
to the penny—or, if they wish for particularly detailed and precise 
information, to the halfpenny—newspapers. 
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It need scarcely be said that the newspapers of a certain class 
gloried in the accounts they laid before their readers of the subjects 
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which had engaged the attention of Ministers at the recent December 
Cabinets. They had a wide range of questions from which to choose. 
First of all there was that of the tariff, to which the gentlemen of 
the Times, with an insistence that has become a trifle monotonous, 


give the first place in their daily dissertations. 


That a Cabinet 


should meet in these times and not talk about tariffs, retaliation, and 


dumping is evidently inconceivable to the average journalist. But 
there are other questions which might well engage the attention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers at this particular moment: army reform, for 


example; the amendment of the licensing laws, in order to remove 
the grievances of those long-suffering and greatly misunderstood 
individuals, the publicans ; Irish problems, and the urgent demands 
of the Nationalist party; and, finally, the difficulties of our foreign 
policy, which are certainly as numerous to-day as they have ever 


been. It will be seen that a wide choice was offered to the news- 
papers which professed to raise the veil of Cabinet secrecy, and one 
cannot be surprised that they should have revelled in a banquet 
which contained so many different dishes. 


But whatever may be the case as regards Brooks’s Club, the news- 


papers are not to be regarded as trustworthy exponents of Cabinet 
The truth is that the subjects which actually engage 


deliberations. 


the councils of Downing Street are, except in times of acute crisis, 


almost invariably different from what the public supposes them to 
be. Mr. Bright was in the habit of laying down a simple rule for 
the benefit of those who sought to penetrate the mysteries of Minis- 
‘Whenever a Cabinet is called unexpectedly,’ 
he was wont to say, ‘you may be sure that it is to consider 
some question of foreign policy.’ 
who are in a position to know, that even Cabinet Ministers them- 
selves have been as much puzzled as to the reason for a sudden 
summons to Downing Street as the ordinary lounger at the clubs. 
There is, indeed, one true story about a memorable meeting of a 
former Cabinet which seems to prove that Ministers, although of the 
highest degree, do not always know, even after they have dispersed, 
why they have been called together. 
on which Mr. Gladstone invited his colleagues to meet him at the 
sacred board, he so far diversified the ordinary procedure as to ask 
them to dine with him beforehand. 
custom, so far as Mr. Gladstone was concerned, though it was only 
a revival of a practice which had been common in the days of Lord 
It happened that this particular meeting of the 
Cabinet was summoned at a critical moment. 
the Prime Minister’s resignation was impending. He had talked of 
it vaguely for months, but to none of his colleagues had he vouch- 


terial deliberations. 


Palmerston. 


It is affirmed by some of those 


On almost the last occasion 


It was a novel departure from 


Everybody knew that 
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safed any intimation as to the precise moment at which he intended 
to retire.. One and all assumed that this summons to a Cabinet 
dinner meant that the fateful announcement was about to be made, 
and they all went primed for the part each expected to have to play in 
a scene at once historic and pathetic. So convinced were they of what 
was to happen before they separated that, when the servants seemed 
to be lagging in the room after the cloth had been removed, one of 
the most: eminent members of the Government asked Mr. Gladstone 
whether they ought not to be told to withdraw, in order that the 
traditional secrecy of the illustrious body might be duly maintained. 
‘ Certainly,’ was the prompt reply of the great man, ‘if you wish it, 
and have anything that you desire to communicate to the Cabinet’ ; 
and during the whole evening Mr. Gladstone never came any closer 
to the one subject which was in the minds of all his colleagues, and 
about which the public was speculating wildly. ‘We had a most 
interesting evening,’ one of the Ministers reported to me next day, 
when I eagerly questioned him as to what had happened. ‘Plenty 
of good talk, Mr. G. leading it as usual; but we never touched upon 
a subject of later date than 1830.’ 

In face of this authentic incident it is on the whole better that 
mere outsiders should not claim to know what particular subjects 
Ministers talked about during their prolonged and frequent con- 
sultations in Downing Street last month. Any one of the topics I 
have enumerated above would have furnished them with enough 
material to occupy all the time that they devoted to official delibera- 
tion. Upon one point, however, there is now no longer any reason- 
able ground ifor doubt. Parliament has been summoned to meet 
for the despatch of business on the 2nd of February, and it is 
therefore clear that, in spite of many rumours to the contrary, 
Ministers propose to embark upon another session. Tadpole and 
Taper, of course, insist that there was never any doubt upon this 
point, and that not one, but two, or even three sessions, await a 
Ministry which is picturesquely, if rudely, described by its opponents, 
including some who were but recently members of it, as a water- 
logged derelict drifting to inevitable destruction. But Tadpole and 
Taper are neither the wisest nor the best-informed of men, and it 
is not, one may be sure, from the fervent asseverations of a Ministerial 
Whip, however blameless his character, that intelligent persons 
expect to learn the precise moment at which a dissolution is to 
take place. What is certain is that more than once during the past 
six months the Government has been dangerously near to dissolution, 
and that amongst its most faithful supporters there have been serious 
divisions of opinion as to the wisdom of attempting to ‘carry on’ 
for another session. Upon one aspect of this question there is 
undoubtedly a strong opinion, by no means confined to the Opposi- 
tion: that is, that the interests of the State demand that an early 
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opportunity should be taken for bringing to a close the present 
condition of affairs in the political world. It is difficult to see how 
reasonable men can oppose this proposition. Ever since last May 
the fiscal policy of the country has been in a state of suspense, and 
as a consequence the interests of our commerce have suffered sub- 
stantial injury. The mere fact that a great political agitation is 
being carried on throughout the land, that men’s minds are occupied 
by one subject almost to the exclusion of everything else, and that 
the editorial columns of our chief newspapers have become practically 
unreadable, does not in itself furnish a reason for demanding that 
the question at issue should be solved as quickly as possible. But 
the infinitely more important fact that we ourselves and the out- 
side world are left in a state of grave doubt and uncertainty as to 
our future policy in those things which most closely affect. our com- 
mercial and industrial interests does seem to demand that we 
should make some immediate attempt to settle our policy and our 
procedure, at any rate for a few years tocome. I fancy that business 
men, whether they be Free-traders or Protectionists, are pretty well 
agreed upon this point. 

As for the programme for next session, to which one may suppose 
that the Cabinet has devoted at least a portion of its attention, it can 
hardly be said that it excites any considerable degree of public 
interest. There is only one burning question before us, and that is 
the very question which everybody admits that this House of 
Commons cannot settle. There are, indeed, some who declare that 
it is a question that this House cannot even be allowed to discuss, 
though that is a point to be decided rather by outsiders, such as the 
leader of his Majesty’s Opposition, than by Cabinet Ministers. 
Beyond this, there appear to be only two matters which seem to 
make any demand upon the time of the present Parliament. These 
are the questions of the licensing system and of Ireland. The 
first involves that thorniest of all problems, the compensation to be 
paid to licence-holders for the withdrawal of their licences through no 
personal fault of their own. The second will open up still larger and 
graver controversies : those attending the proposal to endow a Roman 
Catholic University, and an attempt to do for the Irish labourers what 
Parliament has already done for the tenantry. The bitterest enemy of 
the present Government could hardly wish to expose it to an ordeal 
more severe than that which it would have to face if it were to make 
any serious attempt to grapple with the great problems I have named. 
Beyond these suggested subjects for legislation, the difficulties of 
which it is unnecessary to discuss at this moment, there remains the 
question of Army reform, about which the House of Commons is 
certain to have much to say during the coming session. On this. 
topic Ministers, it is true, may reasonably ask Parliament to allow 
the new Secretary for War time to bring into effect-the policy of 
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which he is believed to be the author before it pronounces judgment 
upon him. But no such plea can or ought to avail in preventing the 
full discussion of that momentous and damning document, the 
Report of the War Commission. On the whole, when one considers 
the prospects presented to us by the next session of Parliament, the 
man of the world will be inclined to a feeling of surprise that his 
Majesty’s Ministers should have the courage to face them. That 
the Parliamentary year will be a lively one, and that some strange 
developments must take place in the relations of parties, seem to be 
among the certainties of the near future. 

One change of importance in the political situation has taken 
place during the month. This is the definite separation of the | 
Duke of Devonshire and the leading members, Mr. Chamberlain of 
course excepted, of the old Liberal Unionist party from the new 
Protectionists. The events of the last six months have shown how 
reluctant these gentlemen have been to part company with their old 
associates. Their disinclination to do so has been at once natural 
and honourable. They fought a great battle together, and everybody 
must now admit that they fought it with success. It cannot have 
been without a sharp pang of regret that the Duke of Devonshire 
took a step which has virtually destroyed the great political asso- 
ciation of which he was himself the founder. Once more we have 
received proof of the fact that third parties can never hold a per- 
manent place in the public life of this country. It is natural that 
men should turn back to the beginning of the Liberal Unionist party 
now that it has come to an end, and that attempts should be made 
to establish a resemblance between the situation in 1886 and that 
which now exists. Then, as now, a number of very influential men, 
supported by a certain number of the rank and file, left one of the 
great political parties because they could not support a policy which 
they regarded as revolutionary. But at that time the dissentient 
Liberals, as they were then called by Mr. Gladstone, were taken 
without delay into the Conservative fold. They kept their own 
identity, but they were hailed and treated as allies by the party 
opposed to Home Rule. The treatment they received, indeed, was such 
as to give rise to not a little discontent among the less intelligent 
Conservatives. Their seats were safeguarded by the whole force of the 
Conservative party, and where differences of opinion as to what were 
and what were not legitimately Liberal Unionist constituencies arose, 
they were settled by consultations among the leaders of both sections, 
and settled almost invariably in favour of the Liberal Unionists. The 
Conservative party had its reward for this wise and generous treat- 
ment of its’ new allies. If it had acted differently, the political 
history of the last seventeen years would have been very different 
from what it has been. But in the present crisis there has as yet 
been no indication that the new dissentients from the Ministerial 
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policy, so far as that policy favours Mr. Chamberlain, are to be 
treated by the Liberal party in the way in which their predecessors 
of 1886 were treated by the Conservatives. No Liberal candidate 
for any constituency now represented by a Unionist Free-trader has, 
so far as I am aware, ceded his pretensions in favour of the latter, 
nor has there as yet been anything like a public demonstration 
of the unity of the two bodies of anti-Protectionists. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s letter, supported as it is by the almost unanimous voice 
of the Unionist Free-traders, may, of course, alter the case, and there 
may be that concentration of Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents which is 
essential if they are to secure the signal and conclusive victory they 
desire. It is for the leaders of the Liberal party to decide whether 
they will take steps to put an end to a state of things which is 
certainly unfavourable to the position of the defenders of free trade. 
The great obstacle in the way of such a union of forces as that 
which all Free-traders desire is, of course, the Education Act. Not 
the least important of the results of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign is 
the fact that it has relegated the education controversy to a 
secondary position in the politics of the day. It is notorious that 
down to last May a large body of Ministerialists regarded the policy 
of the Government on education with strong disfavour. But now, 
so far as the overwhelming majority of Conservatives are concerned, 
it is clear that they will stand as resolutely by the Education Act 
as by any other measure for which Ministers are responsible, and it 
is only on the part of staunch Liberals that the old hostility to that 
Act is maintained. The difficulties in the way of an arrangement 
between Liberals and Unionist Free-traders on the subject of 
education are undoubtedly very great, but, handled by statesmen, 
they ought not to be insuperable. There is at least one point upon 
which everybody, the Nonconformists included, must be agreed: 
that is, that if the Chamberlain campaign were to be successful, 
all hope of a substantial amendment of the Education Act 
would, for the present, be at an end. Liberals must, therefore, 
face fairly and squarely the question of whether they are to 
preserve an unbending attitude towards those Free-traders who do 
not agree with them about education, or to come to some 
arrangement by which differences upon this question shall not be 
allowed to interfere with their frank and full acceptance of Unionist 
co-operation in the free-trade fight. I do not presume to tender 
advice on the subject to my fellow-Liberals. I know, indeed, that 
even this unvarnished statement of the position will be resented by 
some ; but it is to be hoped that, before coming to a decision on a 
point so difficult, those Liberals who justly maintain the importance 
of the education controversy, which now, thanks to the action of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and certain of his episcopal colleagues, 
threatens to become more embittered than ever, will recall the 
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story of the Liberal Unionists of 1886 and their fusion with the 
Conservative party. Most impartial observers will admit that, whilst 
that fusion was of enormous advantage to the party thus fortified, it 
did not exercise any detrimental influence, from the Conservative 
point of view, upon its general policy. It did not, for example, 
prevent it from carrying this very Education Act, with the consent 
of an overwhelming majority of its members, including the most 
prominent Liberal Unionists in its ranks. Here, at any rate, is an 
immediate problem which needs to be dealt with decisively and at 
once by the statesmen of the free-trade party. Upon the solution 
which is arrived at more depends than can be conveniently stated 
here. 

One forward step in the tariff controversy was announced by 
Mr. Chamberlain at Leeds. This was the formation of a Committee 
—described by Mr. Chamberlain as a ‘ Commission ’—for the purpose 
of inquiring minutely into the conditions of our trade and the 
changes that might be beneficially made in our tariffs. A great 
deal of indignation has been expended by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents upon this somewhat harmless proposal, and the Standard, 
in particular, has denounced his ‘ bogus ’ Commission in unmeasured 
terms. Even his friends must admit that his choice of a name for 
what is nothing more than a committee or sub-committee of the Tariff 
Reform League was an error of judgment. Commissions appointed 
to inquire into questions of urgent public importance are usually 
formed under royal authority. Some of Mr. Chamberlain’s critics 
seem to think that he has been guilty of the offence of lése-mayesté 
in giving his committee the outward appearance and designation of 
one of these Royal Commissions. I agree, however, with his friends 
in thinking this objection absurd. This is a free country, and every- 
body, from the advertising tradesman upwards, is at liberty to call 
any undertaking in which he engages by any name he pleases. 
The real objection to the use of the word ‘commission’ in this 
instance is that it does not correctly express the nature of the body 
to which it is applied. The only commissions of inquiry known 
in this country are composed either of persons who are believed to 
be impartial with regard to the question into which they have to 
inquire, or of a nearly equal number of representatives of both 
sides of the question at issue. In the case of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Committee, we are authoritatively informed that it consists exclusively 
of those who are in sympathy with his policy. It is bound, con- 
sequently, to one side only of the great question with which it 
proposes to deal, and its conclusions cannot possibly have the 
weight that they would bave possessed if arrived at by an 
impartial authority. But the indignation of the advocates of 
free trade over the appointment of this curious body seems 
to me to be excessive, if not misplaced. We are all anxious 
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or at least we all profess to be, to see what would be the practical 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy if it were to be adopted by 
the State. His committee, if it can boast of no other authority, 
can at least claim to represent his ideas, and its conclusions, what- 
ever they may be, may be taken as his own. It will be a good 
thing, not merely for the country at large, but for the defenders of 
free trade in particular, to secure an explicit statement of the way in 
which it is proposed to carry out in practice the somewhat vague 
theories which Mr. Chamberlain has propounded with so much 
vigour. I, for one, therefore welcome the step which he has now 
taken in calling together a circle of his friends to advise him on this 
point. They can, of course, only speak for themselves, and they 
have no power to call for any evidence ; but, granting these important 
limitations, their labours ought to be of public service. They will, 
no doubt, put their own side of the case with all the force that they 
can command. It is equally open to their opponents to create 
another committee for the purpose of gathering rebutting evidence 
and forming conclusions of a distinctly opposite character. Free 
Traders may perhaps feel that the Government Blue-book, which 
does represent the impartial views of our great administrative 
offices, is already in their possession as an armoury of facts upon 
which they can draw at their pleasure. For the present, apparently, 
there is to be a lull in the fierce controversies of the past four 
months. Mr. Chamberlain himself has brought what he calls his 
first campaign to an end, and, like other people, is now enjoying the 
Christmas recess. His opponents, on their part, can afford to agree 
to a truce; but before the New Year has advanced very far, it is 
certain that the struggle will be renewed. __ 

Apart from the all-absorbing fiscal question, the month has 
witnessed only one other political discussion of importance. This 
has been the opening of a new stage in the education controversy. I 
have said that the interest in this question has been largely over- 
shadowed by the battle against free trade. But there is no sign of 
any diminution of zeal on the part of the Nonconformists against a 
measure which they regard as one of flagrant injustice, and the 
policy of passive resistance is apparently gaining rather than losing 
adherents. The Archbishop of Canterbury, with the direct support 
of the Bishops of London and Rochester, has now entered the field to 
wage war upon the opponents of the Education Act by making it a 
battle-cry in the coming County Council elections. No doubt he has 
been provoked to this step by the action of certain of the Welsh 
County Councils, which have not concealed their determination to do 
what they can to thwart the objects of the Act. But it is none the 
less to be deplored that the Archbishop and his colleagues should seek 
to extend the area of sectarian strife, and to make every election for 
a County Council depend upon the question of clerical influence in 
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the Education Committees. The danger of such a state of things 
being created was pointed out when the Education Bill was before 
Parliament, but it was derided at the time as a purely fanciful 
hallucination. Now that we are actually brought face to face with 
it, it will not seem less deplorable to right-minded and level-headed 
persons. The cause of good local government is certain to suffer 
from this intrusion of the religious question into an arena from 
which it has hitherto been excluded, and for this unhappy in- 
novation Ministers alone must be held to be responsible. 

By far the most critical question in the domain of foreign affairs 
which now engages the attention of the world is that which has arisen 
in the Far East between Russia and Japan. Here, undoubtedly, we. 
are confronted by a crisis of exceptional gravity. Japan has two serious 
and substantial grievances against Russia. The first has reference to 
Corea, in which the Japanese naturally take the deepest interest. 
They practically claim for themselves, for reasons with which 
Russian statesmen, at least, cannot pretend to be unfamiliar, special 
and exclusive interests in the future of Corea. They declare, with 
an emphasis not to be mistaken, that they will not tolerate any 
action that will give Russia the practical control of that country, 
and it is clear that they are prepared to assert their claim by force 
of arms, if necessary. Their other grievance against the Govern- 
ment of the Czar refers to Manchuria, and here they are in line with 
Great Britain and the United States, if not with the whole civilised 
world. The story of Russia’s occupation of Manchuria, of her 
repeated promises as to the extent and purpose of that occupation, 
and of her constant evasion of the demand that she should fulfil 
those promises, is an old one, of which my readers must by this 
time be heartily sick. There is no need to say that British diplo- 
macy has not shone in its attempts to bring Russia back to her 
bearings and her pledges, and it seems as though, despite appear- 
ances, and the plausibilities of Russian diplomatists, the Cabinet at 
Washington has hardly been more successful. Japan, which has 
entered so recently into the federation of great States, and which is 
possibly flushed by the knowledge of her formal alliance with this 
country, appears to be less tolerant of the methods of Russian diplo- 
macy than the Western Powers. At all events she has proved herself 
to be both more insistent and more obstinate in her refusal to allow 
the unavowed programme of the Czar’s administrators in Asia to be 
carried into effect. The great danger in the situation arises from 
the fact that the Japanese people are more determined and bellicose 
than their rulers. They regard the delays of Russian diplomacy 
as a direct insult to themselves, and with the war-like spirit of their 
race they clamour loudly for the arbitrament of the sword. When 
convoked at the beginning of the month, the Japanese Diet adopted 
an address to the throne which virtually censured the Government 
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for the weakness shown in the continued negotiations with Russia. 
If the Diet had been equal in authority to our own Parliament, this 
address would have amounted to a declaration of war. The answer 
of the Government was to dissolve the Diet, and as the next elections 
do not take place until March, there is still a breathing-space for 
diplomatic action. But the fever runs as high as ever in the popular 
mind, and it is difficult to see how the catastrophe of war can be 
averted if Russia fails to make substantial concessions to Japanese 
feeling. On both sides naval and military preparations are being 
made on a large scale, and now matters have reached a point of ten- 
sion which is dangerous in the extreme. No crisis so acute as this 
is can possibly last long, and it is probable that the next month will 
see it solved in one way or the other. 

Ooe great name appears in -the death roll of last month. 
This is the name of Mr. Herbert Spencer, known throughout the 
world for the great work in which he sought to simplify and 
unify philosophy in all its branches. It was a work to which he 
devoted the whole of a long life, uncheered for years by public 
recognition, and unmarked to the last by any public honours. 
Great and precious as were his writings, Mr. Spencer perhaps 
conferred a still greater boon upon the world by this noble example 
of a life of unremitting labour and self-sacrifice, consecrated to a 
single and most unselfish end. Another name which deserves to be 
recorded here is that of Sir John Robinson, one of the oldest and 
most influential of our London journalists. Sir John’s real work, as 
editor and manager of a London daily newspaper, was accomplished 
during the latter half of the last century, when he was able to do 
great service for the cause of liberty throughout the world, more 
particularly during the Civil War in the United States and the 
prolonged struggle for Italian unity. He was, throughout his life, 
a consistent upholder of the best traditions of the English Press. 
Speaking of that press, I think I may claim to express the sentiments 
of many besides myself in giving utterance to the pleasure with 
which I have seen the end of the extraordinary campaign of 
‘American’ advertising which has accompanied the publication of 
an edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica by the Times newspaper. 
However successful this enterprise may have been from the financial 
point of view, it has added neither to the great reputation of the 
Times nor to the comfort of newspaper readers generally. The end 
of this particular ‘tearing and raging agitation,’ which has forced 
itself into all our homes and obtruded itself upon us in all our news 
sheets, will be regretted by nobody. 

Wemyss REID. 
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WritinGc, as I do, on the eve of Christmastide, I feel a certain 
sense of incongruity in devoting by far the major portion of the 
scant space allotted to me by the exigencies of the season to the 
‘ fiscal controversy,’ a subject which, whatever its ultimate results 
may be, is not calculated for the moment to promote peace and 
good will. However, Christmas will have come and gone before 
these lines appear in print, and I see every reason to expect that 
the issue of protection against- free trade, or, more accurately 
speaking, the issue of Chamberlain very much alive against Cobden 
deceased, will then be going as strong as ever. 

But before I come to the one dominant subject of the year now 
approaching its end, there are certain incidents of its last month 
which require special notice. 

The virtual annexation of the Isthmus of Panama by the United 
States, though fraught with potential results of the utmost gravity 
for Great Britain, and even more for the Greater Britain beyond the 
seas, has excited less interest than one would naturally have expected. 
I attribute this partly to the fact that, if the ship canal between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific is really to be constructed, we would sooner 
see its control placed in the hands of America than of any European 
Power, and partly to a conviction that, if England had occupied the 
same position towards Colombia as that held by the great republic of 
the West, she would have acted in much the same manner. Still 
there is something in the mode of the annexation not altogether 
satisfactory to our homej ideas of good faith and honesty. The 
sudden insurrection of the province of Panama against the republics 
of Colombia, to say the least, took nobody by surprise at Washington ; 
and the proclamation by which the Government of the United States 
forthwith recognised the so-called republic of Panama might have 
been copied almost word for word from the state papers in which 
President Jefferson Davis pleaded for the recognition by England of 
the Confederate States. However, in the New World as in the Old, 
under republics as well as monarchies, abstract principles have to be 
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modified to suit accomplished facts; and thus even the principles 
on which the North defended the subjugation of the South have had 
to be consigned to temporary oblivion in order to justify American 
participation in the secession of Panama from the republic of 
Colombia. 

The relations between Russia and ‘Japan remain in statu quo 
up to the date at which I write. The one thing certain is that 
Russia has got Manchuria in her hands and intends to keep it. The 
issue of peace or war depends, therefore, in as far as I can foresee, 
upon whether Russia, in consideration of her virtual annexation of 
Manchuria, will allow Japan to place Corea under some sort of 
protectorate. Japan has not the wish, even if she has the power, to 
oust Russia from the possession of Manchuria, and would, I am 
informed, consent to any reasonable arrangement which recognised 
her claims to regard Corea as belonging, in diplomatic phrase, to her 
‘sphere of influence.’ All observation of Russian statecraft has shown 
that it is never her policy to resort to war in order to obtain what 
she is sure to get by diplomatic intrigue. Whenever Russia has 
secured her supremacy at Pekin, she can easily find reasons for 
depriving Japan of any priority the latter may claim in Corea ; and I 
shall be surprised if Japan should run the risk of a war with Russia 
so long as she can obtain concessions from Russia in respect of 
Corea sufficient to allay the fears and gratify the pride of her 
people. No government has had more practice or has displayed more 
skill than that of Russia in entering into engagements she has 
no intention of fulfilling ; and I incline to believe the City is right 
in deeming there will be no war for the present in the Far East. I 
wish heartily the New Year might justify this belief, as the 
apprehension of a war in which England might conceivably be 
involved has done more than anything'‘else to protract the financial 
depression from which we all are suffering. 

Indirectly, the Russo-Japanese difficulty delays any satisfactory 
settlement of the labour question in the Transvaal. To anyone at 
all acquainted with South Africa, the mass of the articles and letters 
on this subject which appear daily in the press seem written by 
people utterly ignorant of the hard fact that the antipathy between 
white and black lies at the bottom of the whole labour question. 
I do not hesitate to say that no white man in South Africa, be 
he Boe: or Briton, will consent to worx alongside a Kaffir fellow- 
labourer, no matter what wages you might offer him. This state of 
feeling’ may be very unreasonable and very wicked, but the feeling 
exists, and must be taken into account in all South African adminis- 
tration. My own opinion is thatithe mining and agricultural indus- 
tries in South Africa will, in the future as in the past, have to be 
conducted almost exclusively by Kaffir labour, conducted under 
white supervision. 
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Among the issues which I do not expect to see further advanced 
at the “commencement of the New Year than they were a year ago 
is that of Macedonia.. The Macedonian question is, after all, only 
a minor branch of the great Eastern question, which, like the poor, 
we have always with us. I should be the last person to deny that 
the outrages committed in Macedonia are a disgrace to humanity, 
though I believe the outrages are committed pretty equally by 
Moslems and by Christians, and on both sides are grossly 
exaggerated. Unfortunately humanity has very broad shoulders, 
and apparently bears any amount of disgraces with absolute equa- 
nimity. Under these circumstances the attempt to create a second 
Bulgarian atrocities agitation in respect of Macedonia, and to employ . 
this agitation for the benefit of the Liberal party, has resulted in a 
signal fiasco. 

I felt convinced when I commenced writing this article that 
I should not keep the fiscal controversy long jin the background. 
I see it has cropped up already in connection with a subject so 
apparently remote as the Macedonian insurrection. I may therefore 
as well make no further attempt to postpone dealing with the chief 
event of last month from a British point of view—namely, the 
progress made by Mr. Chamberlain in his self-imposed task of 
winning over the adhesion of the British public to his Tariff Reform 
views. I am not going to discuss the question whether these views 
are wise or unwise, sound or unsound. My duty as a chronicler of 
the events of the day is to indicate how these events tell upon the 
fortunes of the campaign which Mr. Chamberlain is carrying on 
almost single-handed against the coalition of Liberals, Little 
Englanders, Home Rulers, Nonconformists, Political Economists, 
and malcontent Unionists, who have enrolled themselves under the 
free-trade banner with the avowed aim and object not only of 
ousting the Unionist party from office, but of revising the policy 
both in home and foreign affairs to which the Unionist party stands 
committed. At the outset of the campaign the Opposition were 
confident that Mr. Chamberlain was foredoomed to failure. From 
the day when the late Colonial Minister had declared, with charac- 
teristic courage, that his policy, if accepted by the constituencies, 
must involve the imposition of a bread tax, the Liberals deemed 
that he had delivered himself into their hands. They had only, as 
they thought, to raise the cry that the poor man’s food was to be 
taxed, and that the big loaf of the free-trade era was to be replaced by 
the small loaf of the days of protection; and the electorate in every 
working-class constituency might be relied upon to return candidates 
opposed to tariff reform of any sort or description. The Bury 
election confirmed this belief; but <of late we have heard very 
little of loaves, either large or small. Wherever Mr. Chamberlain 
has gone he has been received with acclamation by the very 
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classes who ought, according to Liberal anticipations, to have 
greeted him with groans and hisses. . 

When it was discovered that whether Mr. Chamberlain went 
north or south, east or west, he still commanded popular favour 
to an extent compared with which his opponents were out of the 
running, we were assured that popular meetings and public 
speeches had little or no political importance, and that, as soon as 
it came to voting, we should find the electorate were staunch in 
their devotion to free trade. The vacancies caused by the recon- 
-struction of the Government gave rise to some half-dozen disputed 
elections, and they resulted, one and all, in the return of the 
Ministerial candidates. We were then assured by the organs of the 
Liberal party that the defeat of the Opposition candidates was 
simply due to the dislike of the constituencies to unnecessary 
contests, and that as soon as there was a fair open trial of strength 
the masses would rise in their numbers to secure the return of 
Liberal candidates. The truth of this statement was soon put to 
the test. In the early days of last month four seats became vacant 
by the death of Sir Blundell Maple, Mr. John Penn, Mr. Jasper 
More, and Mr, Seale Hayne. The seats represented by the two 
first-named gentlemen were suburban boroughs, which are supposed 
to be more succeptible to outside influences than provincial con- 
stituencies. If, therefore, there was in the air any marked popular 
reaction—in favour of Liberalism as opposed to Unionism—it was 
exactly in such constituencies as Lewisham and Dulwich that this 
reaction might reasonably be expected to make itself manifest. The 
late members were men who for various reasons were exceptionally 
popular with their electors. On the present occasion the Liberal can- 
didates were local men, well and favourably known in their respective 
localities, while the Unionist candidates were absolute strangers to the 
constituencies and had no special political record calculated to recom- 
mend them to the favour of the electorate other than that of their 
coming forward as staunch supporters of the Unionist Government. 
The big drum was beaten ; the electors of Lewisham and Dulwich were 
exhorted by any number of Liberal celebrities, supposed to command 
the confidence of the masses, to recant the errors of Imperialism ; 
and their answer was to return unknown strangers, holding the same 
political views as their former representatives. To ordinary appre- 
hension a miss is as good asamile. But to the superior intelligence 
of the fanatics of free trade, a miss is a great deal better than a mile. 
When I look to the Spectator, which regards itself as the accredited 
organ of cultured Cobdenism, I find to my surprise that Mr. 
Chamberlain must have had all his hopes dashed to the ground by 
the Unionist successes at Dulwich and Lewisham. When I seek for 
an explanation as to why there ought, by rights, to be mourning 
instead of rejoicing at Highbury, I am informed that, by some 
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elaborate electoral calculation, the outcome of these two suburban 
elections proves to mathematical demonstration that the Liberals 
in the next Parliament must win 133 votes. These calculations 
are things too high for my mental faculties. I can only console 
myself by the reflection that, supposing ‘ ifs and ans were pots and 
pans,’ the state of mundane affairs would be very different from what 
it is. Personally, I prefer a brace of votes in the hand to sixty 
odd braces in the bush. But then I have no claim to be an expert in 
electoral forecasts, but am only a commonplace man, ‘one of the many’ 
who, judging by facts, not by theories, hold that Mr. Chamberlain 
is going to win the day. 

There is a sort of pathos in the fact that the Duke of Devonshire 
should have chosen the eve of the bye-elections to slide off the fence 
on which he has sat so long, and apparently with such great dis- 
comfort. Ever since his Grace resigned office he has never been 
able, till the other day, to make his political position comprehensible 
to the public, or I suspect to himself. He could not decide whether 
to turn to the left or the right, to sacrifice free trade or to desert the 
cause of the Union. He has been looking in vain for some middle 
path by which he might remain staunch in his allegiance to the 
Union, and yet forswear the heresies of preferential duties and 
retaliatory tariffs. The logic of facts has at last forced the Duke not 
only to make up his mind, but, what was still more distastefu!, to speak 
out his mind. It is matter of notoriety that up to the very date 
of the elections the Liberals were confident of success, and believed 
that the transfer of a few hundred Unionist votes might place their 
candidates at the head of the polls. An urgent appeal was made to 
the Duke as President of the Free Food League to express an opinion 
as to the duty of Liberal-Unionist voters who disapproved of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy in the event of a contested election. It is only 
just to the leading member of the Unionist party in the House of Lords 
to say that he is devoid of the subtlety of intellect which would have 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to give such an answer to an inconvenient 
question as might be susceptible of any number of interpretations. 
If he spoke at all, he could only speak plainly. In consequence, 
being at last forced into a corner, his Grace replied that in his 
opinion Liberal-Unionist electors should decline to vote for any 
Unionist candidate who stood pledged to support the policy with 
which Mr. Chamberlain directly and Mr. Balfour indirectly have 
identified themselves. The ducal manifesto did not go to the 
length of advising Liberal-Unionist free traders to record their 
votes in favour of the Liberal candidates. But it followed logically 
that if a Liberal-Unionist elector of Lewisham or Dulwich felt it his 
duty to refrain from voting for the Unionist candidate, he was 
equally bound to vote for the Liberal. 

The ‘ Encyclical,’ to employ Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase, seems 
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to have had very little effect, either at Dulwich or at Lewisham. 
But its indirect results are likely to prove serious. There is no 
getting over the plain fact that the Duke, who till a few weeks 
ago was the most prominent member of the Unionist Govern- 
ment, with the exception of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
has formally advised the Liberal-Unionists to use their influence 
to secure the return of Liberals to Parliament, if by so 
doing they can hope to exclude Unionists who are supporters 
of Mr. Chamberlain. I confess, to me the Duke's attitude is 
absolutely incomprehensible. The great achievement of his long 
and honourable political career was his secession from the Liberal 
party in order to secure the defeat of Home Rule for Ireland. His 
secession was openly justified by the plea that the maintenance of 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland was a matter of life 
and death to this country, and therefore of higher importance than 
any party considerations. Yet now, he not only deserts the Unionist 
party, but he is doing his utmost to secure the retarn of the Liberals 
to power, knowing, as he must know, that they can only hope to 
obtain a parliamentary majority by receiving the support of the Irish 
Nationalists, and that the price of this support is, and must be, the 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland. In common with the vast 
majority of his fellow-countrymen, I have the utmost confidence in 
the good faith and honesty of purpose of the Duke of Devonshire, 
but I fail to understand how he reconciles his present attitude with 
his past professions. 

One thing seems to be certain, and that is, that the ducal 
manifesto must bring about the disappearance of the Liberal- 
Unionists as an independent political organisation. At the time of 
the Gran’ Rifiuto, when some threescore Liberals, under the leader- 
ship of the then Marquis of Hartington, Mr. (now Lord) Goschen, Mr. 
John Bright, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, joined with the Conserva- 
tives to throw out Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, a convention was 
concluded between the two sections of the Unionist party that no seat 
occupied by a member of one section should be contested by the 
other. The convention was only reasonable and fair at the time of 
the enactment, though, from a purely party point of view, it was of 
a very one-sided character. In view of the general Conservative 
reaction, which coincided with, if it was not occasioned by, the 
Liberal-Unionist secession, there were any number of seats held by 
Liberal-Unionists which the Conservatives might have contested 
with every chance of success. But there was scarcely a seat held by 
a Conservative which the Liberal-Unionists could have contested 
with the remotest prospect of success. The convention has, up to 
now, been carried out with the utmost loyalty by the Conservatives, 
but its practical inconveniences have long been felt by the party 
leaders. The recent death of Mr. Jasper More, the M.P. for the 
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Ludlow division of Shropshire, furnishes an illustration of the incon- 
veniences to which I allude. My old friend Jasper More, when I 
first knew him, much more than a quarter of a century ago, called 
himself, as most of us did in those days, a Liberal. I should, how- 
ever, gravely doubt whether he had any definite ideas as to the tenets 
of his political creed. His Liberalism, such as it was, was that of 
a country gentleman of good family, who took much more interest 
in agricultural than in political affairs. When he joined the Liberal 
seceders he called himself a Liberal-Unionist, and was re-elected by 
his old constituents, who, on previous occasions, had returned him 
as a Liberal. His personal popularity with the Shropshire farmers 
was the real secret of his hold upon the constituency, and this 
popularity was not capable of being transferred to a stranger. 

On Mr. More’s death, the natural course, from an electioneering 
point of view, would have been to nomiaate a Conservative 1s candi- 
date for the representation of the division. The seat, however, in 
accordance with the compact in question, was held to belong to the 
Liberal-Unionists, and serious unnecessary delay was caused by the 
extreme difficulty of finding a Liberal-Unionist candidate who was 
known by name to the Shropshire electors. Under very great dis- 
advantages Mr. Hunt has carried-the day by a decisive majority, 
but he did, not only without the help, but contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the Duke of Devonshire, the head of the Liberal- 
Unionists. I fail to see how, after the Duke of Devonshire— with, 
I presume, the approval of Lord Goschen—hes gone out of his way to 
recommend the Liberal-Unionists to decline to vote for Unionist candi- 
dates who will not renounce Mr. Chamberlain and all his works, the 
convention to which I have alluded can continue to be binding. The 
leaders of the Liberal-Unionists have now in fact, if not in name, 
attached themselves to the fortunes of the Liberal Home Rulers, 
and have thereby forfeited their title to the name of Unionists. 

A record of the month can hardly be considered complete without 
some reference to the death of Mr. Herbert Spencer. I knew him 
only as aclub acquaintance. His presence will certainly be missed 
in the billiard-room of the Athenzum, where till a few years ago he 
was a frequent visitor before dinner, and where he was looked up toas 
one of the oldest surviving notabilities of the Club. I may relate an 
incident or two which throw some light on his curious doggedness of 
purpose. My old friend the late Sir Edgar Boehm told me that on 
some occasion he went into the billiard-room and there‘caught sight of 
a member—I believe Mr. Maskelyne—who was a singularly handsome 
man with a classical Greek profile. Upon inquiring what the name of 
the member might be, he was told by a young waiter that it was Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Thereupon Sir Edgar arranged with a common friend 
to ascertain if Mr. Spencer would like to have his features represented 
in marble, and, if so, to arrange for a meeting. When the meeting 
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took place, and the sculptor caught sight of the real Herbert Spencer, 
his astonishment knew no bounds. If you could conceive a human 
form and face ill adapted as a model for a sculptor, it was that of Mr. 
Spencer. In the most delicate way Sir Edgar tried to intimate to 
the philosopher the insuperable difficulties of the task he had offered 
to perform. But all his arguments were useless. Mr. Spencer took 
his stand upon the ground that he had been requested to allow a bust 
of himself to be made, that he had agreed to the proposal, and that he 
intended to insist upon the execution of the promise. Again I have 
been told on good authority a story of how Mr. Spencer’s complete 
works ever came to be published. A number of his personal friends 
who knew the extreme narrowness of his means, who admired his 
extraordinary energy under the most depressing circumstances, and 
who were anxious to relieve his embarrassments, agreed to publish 
a complete edition of his works and to pay him a salary for 
editing the volumes and seeing them through the press which 
would, with his simple tastes, keep him in comfort during his 
advancing years. After some few volumes had been published, the 
signatories of the agreement, who were all personal friends, found 
the cost of publication far exceeded the amount anticipated, and 
suggested to Mr. Spencer that the publication should be suspended, 
and that, notwithstanding this, their engagement with him should 
remain as heretofore.. But to any suggestion of this kind Mr. 
Spencer absolutely refused to listen. He informed his friends that 
they had made a contract, and that he must insist on its rigid 
execution. Legally he was absolutely and entirely within his right ; 
and I for one, though I doubt whether Mr. Spencer’s magnum opus 
will command quite the amount of attention on the part of posterity 
that his admirers foretell, cannot but admit there is something really 
heroic about an author who believed so implicitly in the value of 
his own work, and was so prepared to subordinate all personal con- 
siderations to the perpetuation of its memory. 
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